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PROCEEDINGS 


, ng.) στὸ 
Cambring?, pbilologeal_ Soctety 
LENT TERM, 1882. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At a Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, Feb. 9, 1882, 
Professor Sxeat, in the absence of the Pressdent, in the Chair, 


H. F. Wuson, Esq., Trinity College, 
was elected a member. 


A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Vansrrrazt for his present of 
the Philological Museum and the Museum Criticum to the Society's 
library. 

It was agreed to purchase a complete copy of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 
for the library. 


Prof. A. 8S. Witxrxs communicated a paper on a MS. of Cicero’s 
De Oratore and Orator in St. John’s College, Oxford. 

“ὁ Τῦ seems to have been first collated by Thomas Cockman (De 
Oratore, Oxf. 1696): and Bp. Pearce, who knew it from Cockman, 
praises it highly. The collations of the other MSS. by Lagomarsini, 
Ellendt (1840), Piderit, and Ravaisson (Codex Abrincensts), now 


- enable us better to estimate its value. 


The MS. is a small folio of 28 leaves (55 pages, the last blank) 
written in double columns in a neat and clear hand. The ink has 
kept its colour except on the first page. It has numerous 
contractions, such as the Tironian abbreviations for e¢ and cons, the 
misunderstanding of which latter has led copyists to change 
consules into asinos (Wattenbach, Hinlestung, p. 74). 

The MS. contains 

De ΟΒΑΤΟΒΕ 1. §§ 1—128 cogitanti—stimo, 157—193 citatae— 
eiuili. π. 60—69 fertit—a doctore tidant, 19—20 ti—arte, 39—50 
eloquété—cohortatio, 30—39 mediocris—qd 4dé, 69—245 p’ma 
—p fit (omitting 90—92) exprimat—quid enim, 228 colligtr. m. 1 
istituenti—17. 110 i ut 1ure—ad finem. Opartor 91 robustius— 
ad finem. 

Thus it belongs to the second class of codices muti. It wants 
1. 128—156 and mr. 18—109; but it contains 1. 124—128, which 
are wanting in the older Erlangen, and nm. 231—245, which are 
added in A by a somewhat later hand. The dislocation of the four 
passages towards the beginning of Bk. 11., evidently corresponding 
to the displacement of four leaves by a binder, is the same as in 


1 
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y and other codices muttlt. Its readings show considerable resem- - 
blance to y. In 1m. 1—18 I have noted more than eighty readings 
of Z, none of which are given by Pearce or Ellendt. For fourteen 
the reading of y, as given by Sorof, agrees with Z. In seven there 18 
discrepancy (one being an error in Z, six in y), A having in all 
these cases the right reading. From an inspection of the readings 
of A, y, and Z in these and other instances, we can infer a very 
close connexion between A on the one hand, and Z y on the other. 
It would seem Z and y were not derived directly from A, but 
through the medium of a copy which fell to pieces and was 
wrongly rebound. Z however represents A more accurately than 
y. Zand y, though only holding a secondary place in the 2nd and 
3rd books, where we have A, rise to the position of excellent 
authorities where A fails us. 

It may be added by the way that, though the readings of A are 
of very great value in determining the text, the same cannot be 
said of its omissions.”’ 

Dr. WaxpstEIn read a paper on ἀκροχειρισμός, Ar. Eth. N. m1. 
1. 17, p. 1111 (Bekk.). 

‘‘ Aristotle is enumerating the categories of harmful human 
action, which, from particular ignorance on the part of the agent, 
are not to be considered criminal. These categories are illustrated 
by definite instances from real life, and to the last τὸ πῶς, οἷον 
ἠρέμα 7 ogocpa, is added as an illustration καὶ δεῖξαι Biunailator, 
ὥσπερ of ἀκροχειριζόμενοι, πατάξειεν av. 

As this passage stands, it fails to illustrate the category, and 
cannot be construed into good sense. Our difficulties are increased 
by our ignorance of the precise nature of the ἀκροχειρισμόςς. If, as 
has been supposed, this game consisted of boxing, wrestling, or 
sparring, the illustration falls flat. 

A painting on a vase in the possession of M. Camille Lecuyer at 
Paris, together with a telief published by Clarac (Musée de Sculpture, 
Vol. u. Plate 184, No. 55), and another published by Krause 
(Gymnastik und Agonistik, etc., Vol. π. Pl. x. Fig. 29), show this 
game to have been similar to one practised by boys with us, in 
which the fingers are interlaced, and the poimt is to bring the 
adversary to his knees by forcing back his wrist, only with the 
important addition that the Greeks did not begin with interlacing 
their hands, but stood opposite one another and strove to seize the 
most favourable grip of the hands, the most decisive part of the 
game. In this act, the one striving to seize, the other to avoid 
the hand of his opponent, involuntary striking must have been a 
most frequent occurrence. 

The point of the illustration, however, does not 80 much lie in a 
mistake of two separate acts within one game, but in the slipping 
from the typical act of one game into that of another, the 
ἀκροχειριζόμενος falling into the action of the pancratiast or 
pugilist. It is the involuntary transition from the lightest and 
most inoffensive of games to the heaviest and most severe of games. 
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That it is this step from a light to a heavy game which is the point 
of the illustration, is evident from the fact that Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who (Strom. m. 14, p. 461) enumerates these categories of 
Aristotle, does not hesitate to take another instance, but again one 
in which a competitor in a harmless game causes death to his 
antagonist, a frequent occurrence in the heavier games. 

The δεῖξαι βουλόμενος, which, as Bernays has shown, is a lapsus 
on the part of the scribe from the fact of the same having occurred 
only two lines above, is to be replaced by θέξαι, which Turnebus 
saw in several manuscripts.”’ 

Mr. Riverway suggested that δεῖξαι was for δράξασθαι, through 
δεέξασθαι. 


Dr. Watpster then read the following paper : 


‘‘ To the description of the Polygnotan pictures in the Lesche of 
the Cnidians at Delphi Pausanias devotes seven chapters (Lib. x. 
capp. 25 to 31). The twenty-ninth chapter, which deals with the 
second picture representing Odysseus’s descent into Hades, begins 
‘with the mention of two figures, Perimedes and Eurylochus, the 
companions of Odysseus, who are preparing the offering of the 
black rams to Hades, Τῶν δὲ ἤδη μοι κατειλεγμένων εἰσὶν ἐνώτεροι 
τούτων ἱερεῖα καὶ οἱ ἑταῖροι τοῦ ᾽Οδυσσέως Περιμήδης καὶ Ἐὐρύλοχος 
φέροντες, τὰ δέ ἐστε μέλανες κριοὶ τὰ ἱερεῖα. Then follows the 
description of a seated old man who is twisting a rope of reeds, 
which is eaten as fast as he twines it by an ass behind him. This 
figure, the cicerone said, had the inscription "Oxvos. This man 
Pausanias believes, and his information is again on the authority of 
the people at Delphi, to have had an unthrifty wife, and in later 
literature | this name occurs as a personification of thriftlessness and 
indolence. 

We cannot help feeling that these attributes apply solely to the 
wife and not the "Oxvos, if to anybody at all. The whole allegory, 
a direct personification of human ideas, is very forced and contrary 
to the spirit of Greek works of the time of Polygnotus, while the 
story is one that would readily become popular with the people, 
and be taken up by later writers. It is the only instance of such 
an allegory known before the middle of the fourth century in 
Greek art. That Pausanias himself felt doubt concerning this 
tradition is evident from the way in which he takes pains to quote 
this story on the authority of others (pera δὲ αὐτοὺς ἀνήρ ἐστι 
καθήμενος, ἐπίγραμμα δὲ "Oxvov εἶναι λέγει τὸν ἄνθρωπον πω σα 
οὖν ἐς τοῦ "Oxvov τὴν γυναῖκα ἐθέλουσιν αἰνίξασθαι τὸν ΠΠολύηγνωτον, 
κ.τ.λ.), and in the way in which he tries to satisfy himself and 
others in referring to a custom among the Ionians and the name of 
ἃ bird "Oxvos which have no tangible bearing upon the subject. 


1 [As in Propert. v. 3. 21— 
Dignior obliquo qui funem torqueat Ocno, 
aeternusque tuam pascat, aselle, famem. } 
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The whole story and position of "Oxvos here and in later traditions 
cannot be satisfactorily explained, and if we bear in mind how 
credulous was Pausanias and how ignorant were the ciceront, we 
must question whether the whole story was not invented upon the 
basis of an abbreviated or obliterated inscription. 

Bearing this in mind we must consider whence Polygnotus took 
the scenes which he represents. We find that the first picture 
was taken from the Iliu Persis, the second from the Nekuia. The 
second picture corresponds entirely to the contents of the 11th book 
of the Odyssey. But here there is no mention of "Oxvos. We do 
find the two comrades of Odysseus sacrificing the black rams, and 
immediately before this as well as a few lines above and at the end 
of the 10th book we do find the mention of ’Oxeaves. 


αὐτοὶ δ᾽ αὗτε παρὰ ῥόον ᾽Ὧκεανοῖο 
ἤἥομεν, opp’ ἐς χῶρον ἀφικοόμεθ᾽ ὃν φράσε Κίρκη. 
© ἀνθ᾽ ἱερήια μὲν Περιμήδης Εὐρύλοχος τε 


ἔσχον᾽ K.T.N. 


When we consider that localities are indicated in these very © 
pictures and throughout the whole of Greek Art by means of 
human figures, that the great world-stream is often represented 
as an aged man, we must be inclined to believe that the “Oxvos of 
the picture is really "Oxeavos, his action being a simple mode of 
expressing the endless flow and change of the element which he 
personifies, and this will be still more evident to us when we 
remember that on several reliefs this rope-twisting old man is 
seated beside the Danaids whose endless drawing of water is 
acknowledged to be an illustration of the same course of nature. 
The story of "Oxcvos therefore was spread through the misreading of 
the inscription ’Oxeaves.” 


Mr. Patey communicated a paper on Sophocles, 0.7. 1380, 
κἀλλιστ' ἀνὴρ εἷς ἔν ye ταῖς Θήβαις τραφείς, of which the following 
is &@ Summary. 

‘‘Oedipus is giving reasons for his self-inflicted blindness, of 
which the last is that he might not look on the temples and statues 
of the Gods in Thebes in which he had lived so long and honourably, 
and from which he had excluded himself by his edict against the 
murderer of Laius. Lines 1879—82 are most naturally taken, ‘ Of 
which (statues of the Gods) I, the most unhappy king, after having been 
brought up as well as any man could be, at least in such a city as 
Thebes, deprived myself by my own proclamation that the impious 
homicide should be repelled by 411.) I have remarked in a little 
manual on Greek particles that ye per se rarely means ‘at least’ 
(γοῦν). As in v. 1877, ‘ my eyes,’ it simply emphasizes; but here 
it seems to =yodv. Apparently there is a contrast between the 
shrewdness of Oedipus in solving the riddle of the Sphinx and the 
proverbial dullness of the Thebans. But τραφεὶς is a further 
difficulty, as Oedipus was brought up with Polybus in Corinth. 
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Are we to acquiesce in the theory that τραφεὶς = διατρέψγας, or 
translate it ‘having been maintained (in royal dignity) as well as 
any one could be in such a dull and stupid city as Thebes’ ?—a 
city which he elsewhere goes out of his way to praise. But the 
logic also is faulty. Why does Oedipus say ‘I have deprived 
myself of the temples after living in such a city as Thebes as well as 
aman could do’? Perhaps he put ἀνὴρ τραφεὶς ‘ brought up to be 
a true man,’ cf. Oed. Col. 393. But as ἀνὴρ εἷς with superlative 
generally means ‘most for any one man’ (Trach. 460, etc.), the 
expression may be a confused one for ἀνὴρ τραφεὶς κἀλλιστ᾽ ἀνὴρ εἷς. 
Otherwise we must have recourse to the ye ofvosum, in which case 
we had better reject the verse as spurious.” 


Dr. Kennepy sent a note on the same passage, in which he said 
he had omitted to remark in his forthcoming edition what had 
however long since struck him, viz., that when Sophocles makes 
Oedipus say he has lost all pleasure in gazing on 


city or citadel, or of the gods 

statues and temples, of which I the wretch,— 
the one in Thebes of all most nobly reared— 
deprived myself, etc. 


he perhaps meant by the emphasis ὄν ye ταῖς Θήβαις to express his 
Athenian contempt for that illiterate and unartistic character of 
the Thebans which gained for them the well-known proverb, 
acknowledged by one of themselves to whom it was certainly 
inapplicable—Boww7iay ὗν. Arid the ye might hint that, though to 
have been bred in Corinth was better than to have been reared in 
Thebes, yet there was something better still, to have been educated 
in Athens. As to construction, ἔν ye ταῖς Θήβαις must be taken 
in close connection with ἀνὴρ εἷς, and κάλλιστα τραφεὶς afterwards; 
‘the one man above all in Thebes at least who had received an 
excellent education,’ ἐ.6. ‘who had been better educated than any 
other man in Thebes.’ 


SECOND MEETING. 


Ata meeting held in St. John’s College, on Thursday, Feb. 28, 
the Prestdent Mr. Munro, in the Chair, 

The Rev. C. Banuam, D.D., Professor of Classicsin the University 
of Sidney, 
was elected an honorary member. 


Votes of thanks to the Philological Society (London), the Oxford 
Philological Society and the Hellenic Society were passed. 


Mr. Cooxe read a paper, ‘‘ On the imperatival force of the Latin 
subjunctive,’ of which the following is an abstract. 
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“τ. Roby, in his Syntax (§§ 1596—1604), divides the tenses 
of the subjunctive, when used im commands and prohibitions, as 
follows; 

(a) In present, and, in prohibitions, perfect tenses. 

_ (6) In imperfect and pluperfect tenses, of advice applicable to 
circumstances no longer existing. 

On the first of these two divisions we find a note, to the effect 
that ‘the use of the subjunctive in the second person, .present 
tense, is rare, except when the subject is indefinite.’ This remark 
relates only to commands; for, although one example only is given, 
a reference is given to § 1544, which also contains one example, 
from Ter. Andr. 430, explained however in that section as a hypo- 
thetical, not imperatival, use of the word. 

Now this use of the second sing. pres. subj. in commands is 
anything but ‘rare’ in Plautus—e.g. 

Bacch. 417 morem geras. 

ib. 1061 proin tu quaeras quid ferat. 
ib. 1189 accipias potesque et adcumbes. 
Cure. 271 pacem et Aesculapio petas. 
ib. 457 dicas quid uelis. argentum accipias, cum illo mittas 
uirginem. 

Next comes a note on § 1600. ‘In prohibitions to a definite 
person, the present subjunctive active is found occasionally in the 
comic poets, once in Horace.’ 

So far from this being an ‘ occasional’ use in Plautus, it is the 
rule: compare Capt. 14, 247, 331, 349, 393, 434, 548; Curc. 213, 
539, 565, 568, 718. This list might be extended to any length. 

Then as to ‘once in Horace.’ The reference given by Roby is 
Sat. τι. 3. 88, ne sis patruus mihi. On what principle does Mr. Roby 
admit this, and exclude such passages as these, 

Od. 1. 88. 1 Albi ne doleas . . . . neu decantes, 

Od. 1. 1. 37 sed ne retractes . . . . mecum quaere. 

The ordinary explanation, which makes the me clause ‘final’ 
after something mentally supplied like ‘I tell you that,’ 1s ex- 
ceedingly clumsy and unpoetical, while the last example given 
above where an imperative (quaere) parallels the me clause, seems 
conclusive in favour of a construction amply supported by earlier 
Latin, and therefore familiar to Horace, whose love for archaism 1s 
well known.! 


1 It is possible that we should explain in the same way Hor. Od. rv. 9. 1 
ne forte credas interitura, 
and Virg. Ecl. 3. 28—30 
ego hanc uitulam (ne forte recuses, 
bis uenit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere fetus) 


depono, 
construing ne recuses, not ‘‘ that you may not refuse (I tell you that) twice she 
comes... . ”’ but ‘‘do not refuse.’ Yet it must be admitted that in both 


cases the word forte tends to give the ne a ““ final ’’ sense, 
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Next as to division (δ) § 1604. 

Six examples are quoted, without mark of distinction. A con- 
sideration of these forces one to the opinion that no arrangement 
of these tense-usages will be satisfactory, which does not separate, 
or contrast, command and prohibition as expressed by them. 

For instance, his first example, 

Ca. non ego illi argentum redderem? Mk. non redderes, 

neque de eo quicquam neque emeres neque uenderes. 

Plaut. Trin. 133—4, 
is very different from his fifth 


frumentum ne emisses, sumpsisses id nummorum. 

Cic. Verr. 3. 84. 

In the first case non redderem is a deliberative subjunctive in the 
past (‘I not pay’ echoed by nom redderes in the same tense and 
mood); in the second, ne emisses, sumpsisses are respectively pro- 
hibitions and commands in the past. 

Precisely similar instances to that given above from the 
Trinummus, viz. Plaut. Merc. 633, Cic. Sest. 19. 20, are put by 
Mr. Roby under quite a different heading i in § 1610. 

An instance of ne prohibitive with imperfect subjunctive (a use 
not given by Mr. Roby) will be found in Plaut, Pseud. 437 uel tu 
ne faceres tale in adulescentia. 

The following classification is proposed of the tenses of the 
subjunctive in this imperatival sense: 6.2. 

(i) ne facias paralleled by facias. 


(ii) ne feceris _,, re ae 
(111) ne faceres__,, », iaceres 
(iv) ne fecisses _,, », Lecisses. 


Examples of (iii) and (iv) prohibitive are, from the nature of 
the case, not common. 

Examples of (iii) and (iv) Jussive are found in such phrases as 
‘ At tu dictis, Albane, maneres,’ which may be taken as a pure use 
of the mood, as a command in the past, without any ellipse of a 
suppressed protasis, e.g. ‘had you been doing your duty, vou would 

. . If, as is agreed, ἐμ factas can mean ‘do,’ there is nothing 
against tu faceres meaning (literally) ‘have been doing.’ 

It remains to complete the parallel in the case of (11). Though 
little, if any, trace remains of (¢..) fecerts in the sense of ‘do’ 
(which is quite what we should expect, since the idea could be 
expressed in two other ways), yet this imperatival sense of the 
perfect subjunctive is distinctly shown in the first and third 
persons; 6.2. 

Virg. Aen. γι. 46, hac Troiana tenus fuerit fortuna secuta. 

In expressions of a ‘ modest’ wish: 

Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 64, qualem me saepe libenter obtulerim tibi, 
Maecenas. Cf. Sat. 1. 10. 5. 

Commonly in the ‘ concessive’ sense of ‘ suppose that,’ ‘ granted.’ 

Cic. pro. Mil. Milo de Clodii reditu unde praesciuit ? quaesierit 
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sane; seruum argento corruperit. Add Hor. Sat. m.1. 45: also the 
much-debated dixerit aliquie: and possibly also, though doubtfully, 
utderts as in Cic. Phil. m. 46. 118 sed de te tu uideris.” 


Mr. Ripezway read notes on Aristotle Pol. 1. τι. 

(1) 1.2.5. Οὖς Χαρώνδας μὲν καλεῖ ὁμοσιπύους, ᾿Επιμενέδης- δὲ 
ὃ Κρὴς ὁμοκάπους κιτλ. The better MSS. have ὁμοκάπους, the in- 
ferlor ὁμοκάπνους, preferred by Grote and St. Hilaire. Epimenides 
wrote in hexameters: hence ὁμοκάπους (κάπη, used only of cattle) 
does not suit. ὁμοκάπνους was read, because (4) it suited the 
metre, and (δ) καπνὸς was more familiar. καπνὸς cannot = ἑστία. 
ὁμοκάπους evidently expresses the same idea as ὁμοσιπύους, which 
= having a common meal-bin.”? Read ὁμοκᾶπους Doric for 
ὁμοκήπους (κῆπος) ““ with a common plot of ground.” The Cretan 
poet used a Doric form; and for the retention of the dialectic form 
in Aristotle cf. Θαλέω inf. κῆπος is the common plot of ground 
that furnishes the common food supply (σιπύη). Cf. τι. 5. 8 
γήπεδον and καρπός. The scale of social development indicated by 
Arist. seems to be (1) original οἐκέα. (2) otcos=joint family of 
Hindoos or Sclavonic house-community, where the proceeds of the 
undivided property (κῆπος) must be brought into a common chest 
or purse (vide Sir i. Maine). (3) The οἶκος breaks up into 
separate οἐκέαε forming the κώμη (=the Russian village com- 
munity); all are sprung or believe themselves sprung from a 
common ancestor (ὁμογάλακτεο). Mr. Heitland’s dz’ οἰκέας for 
ἀποικία οἰκέας cannot be accepted. For (a) it needs ἐκ rather than 
ἀπό, cl. 11. 2.2. (δ) Ar. does not explicitly state that the village 
a8 an ἀποικέα οὗ the οἰκία but is like it, ἔοικε. (6) Ar. wants to 
show that the κώμη comes from the first οἐκέα, and is not composed 
of any chance persons inhabiting contiguous οἐκέαι, and therefore 
1808 ἀποικέα a8 Oxpressing direct descent. 

(2) τ. 2. 5. Read τελεωθεὶς and χωρισθεὶς for τελεωθὲν and 
χωρισθέν. If construed as it stands, it,is nonsense. 

(3) 1.6. There are three theories of slavery here. 


(A) Aristotle’s own. Slavery φύσει is just. 
(B) Slavery dice: and νάμῳ is just. 
(C) Slavery φύσει and νόμῳ is unjust 


The corresponding theories of Justice are (A) τὸ BeAtiov κατ᾽ 
ἀρετὴν δεῖ ἄρχειν (the mark of which is φιλέα between master and 
slave). (B) τὸ τὸν κρείττονα ἄρχειν. (C) εὔνοια. 

B and C overlap (ἐπαλλάττειν) through confusing Bia and ἀρετή. 
B thinks Bia always implies ἀρετή, C thinks ἀρετή implies Bia, and 
it is owing to this mistake (é:a τοῦτο) that they hold their respective 
theories of justice, since, if B and C cease to overlap (διαστάντων 
χωρὶς contrasted with ἐπαλλάττειν), the overstatements (ἅτεροι 
λόγοι Of B and C will have no force. The overstatement is on 
the part of C ὡς οὐ δεῖ τὸ βελτέον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν καὶ δεσπόζειν 


(the negation of Aristotle’s own theory); but now instead of stating 
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in a similar way B’s, ¢.e. that preeminence in Aca gives a claim to 
ἄρχειν καὶ δεσπόζειν, he goes back to § 1, where he first touches 
B’s error (ὁ yap νόμος omodoyia τίς ἐστιν, ἐν ᾧ τὰ κατὰ πόλεμον 
κρατούμενα τῶν κρατούντων εἶναέ φασιν); and then puts B’s over- 
statement in a slightly different form, 2.6. that, since νόμος 
sanctions βία, and since νόμος is δέκαιον τι, B therefore holds 
slavery νόμῳ to be just theoretically, but he denies it practically, for 
fear of being denominated a slave himself, in case of capture. B 
confines the word δοῦλος to βάρβαροι, and thus οὐδὲν ἄλλο ζητῶν 
ἢ τὸ φύσει δοῦλον, he coincides in practice with Aristotle’s theory. 
On the other hand C differs from Anistotle in practice as well as 
theory. 

There is an ambiguity in the term ἀρετή. With Ar. it is moral 
and mental excellence; with B it includes physical as well as 
mental and moral; whilst C understands it only in physical sense, 
and therefore rejects slavery @voe as well as slavery νόμῳ. 
B making it include physical excellence is thus led to defend 
slavery vopwy. 

(4) 1. 10. 5. ὁ δὲ τόκος κιτιλ. For the idea cf. Plat. Rep. 555 Ἑ, 
τοῦ πατρὸς ἐκηόνους τόκους K.T.D. 

(5) π. 4. 8. οὕτω συμβαίνει καὶ τὴν οἰκειότητα τὴν πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους κιτιλ. Instead of governing οὐκ. by διαφροντίέζειν, and 
then by change of construction with πατέρα as subject governing 
gen. υἱῶν, or taking οἐκειότ. as a loose acc. or reading κατὰ τὴν oix., 
govern οὐκ. by διαῴρ., and also πατέρα etc., taking ws υἱῶν closely 
with πατέρα (‘regard a father as having correlative sons,” etc.) and 
cf. εἶδος ws γένους. 

(6) 11. 5. 8. Mention of horses and dogs naturally suggests 
hunting. So read ἐν ταῖς dypacs for ἔν τοῖς aypots. 

(7) o. 5. 22. εἱλωτείας τε καὶ πενεστείας καὶ δουλείας. Modern 
edd. object to καὶ δουλείας ; Susemihl is inclined to reject it, others 
emend it. It is better to keep it as it refers to other serf popula- 
tions, ¢.g. Γυμνήσιοι at Argos, ᾿Αῤαμιῶται at Crete. For δουλεία 80 
used cf. Thuc. v. 23. 

(8) τι. 7.16. Read ἀμύνεσθαι instead of the very unusual active 
ἀμύνειν. 

(9) π. 8. 1. In the interpolated description of Hippodamos 
(the antique Oscar Wilde) ζῆν περιεργότερον τριχῶν τε πλήθει καὶ 
κόσμῳ πολυτελεῖ, ἔτι δὲ ἐσθῆτος εὐτελοῦς μὲν x.7.r., there is DO 
construction for ἐσθῆτος. Susem. rejects πολυτελεῖ, as having only 
inferior MSS. authority, and reads κόμης, which does not go well 
with τριχῶν. ἔτι δὲ is wanting in some MSS. πολυτελοῦς was 
written in the margin by a scribe who did not understand εὐτελοῦς, 
then inserted beside κόσμῳ, so spoiling the construction, and ἔτι δὲ 
inserted to make connexion. Expel πολντελεῖ ἔτε δὲ; then it 
TUNS τριχῶν τε πλήθει καὶ κόσμῳ (fashion, ‘‘ cut,” cf. Aesch. 
Supp. 246) ἐσθῆτος, κιτιλ 

(10) ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν προτέρων βασιλέων μετεδέδοσαν (the Spartans) 
τῆς πολιτείας «.t.X. Neither does this refer to aliens (Congreve) 
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nor to early kings, nor to μόθακες, but rather to the granting of 
citizenship to Helots through the stage of Neodamodes (cf. Miiller, 
Dor, τι. 45, Arnold ad Thue. v. 34), ἃ practice in vogue as late as 
the Peloponnesian war. 

(11) π. 9. 20. For δημαγωγεῖν αὐτοὺς nvayxafovto καὶ of 
βασιλεῖς read αὐτοὶ. δημαγωγεῖν is used abeolntaly, ef. vi. 11. 
The kings tried to outbid the ephors for popular favour. 

(12) π. 10. 7, συνεπιψηφίσαιΞξ ποῦ ‘join in ratifying’? (L. 
and δ. and edd.), but rather—‘‘to be mere adjuncts”’ (cf. Fr. asstster) 
to the putting of the question, cf. viz. 1 ὅταν ἐπι ψηφέζηται ἀρχή, 
‘is put to the vote,” not “ratified” (L. and 8.). - 

(18) π. 12. 7. Θάλητος. Θαλέω is a form used in the story of 
how he ‘struck oil,’ 1.11. This is another proof of the spurious- 
ness of πι. 12.3 


THIRD MEETING. 


At a meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, March 9, 
the President, Mr. Munno, in the Chair, 


the following were elected members : 
M. C. Macmirian, Esq., M.A., Christ’s. 
G. A. Maomrmuan, Esq. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the Pusiic Orator for the present 
of a copy of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology and the 
Publications of the English Dialect Society to the Society’s Library. 


Mr. Munro read a paper on Aeschylus Agamemnon 1156—1159 
(Kennedy = 1186—1189 Paley). 
He argued against both Madvig’s and Mr. Verrall’s emendations 
of this passage; and proposed to read as follows: 
νεῶν τ᾽ ἔπαρχος Ἰλέου τ᾽ ἀναστάτης 
οὐκ οἶδεν οἷα γλῶσσα μισήτης κυνὸς, 
λέξασα κἀκτείνασα φαιδρόνους δοκὴν 
ἄτης NaOpaiov, τεύξεται κακῇ τύχη. 


‘The captain of the fleet and destroyer of Ilium knows not what 
the tongue of a lustful she-hound, speaking as she spoke and 
lengthening out with a gay heart the ambush of dark crime, will 
achieve—with foul success.’ 

The neut. plur. accus. of the pronoun ofa is quite regular as the 
object of τεύξεται : Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides have, each 
of them, more than one instance of such neuters after τυγχάνω. 


1 “Mr, R. D. Hicks has pointed out to me that Spengel proposed χωρισθεὶς 
and reAewOels (Studien Arist. 1866) and that Busse in a degree thesis (1881) has 
anticipated me in &ypas.’’—W. B, 
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μέσητος, with accent thrown back, in the sense οὗ ‘ lustful’ is well 
attested. The MS reading of v. 3 cannot be right, as ἐκτείνασα 
has then no object, and the whole clause in fact affords no proper 
sense. δοκὴν for δίκην, ἃ very uncommon word for a very common 
one, is a slight palaeographical change. For δοκὴν comp. Hesychius : 

Soxai’ ἐνέδραι, παρατηρήσεις : and again ἐν Sony" ἐν ἐπιβουλή. The 
word therefore meant ‘ ambush,’ ‘hostile watching for,’ ‘deliberate 
plot,’ any sort of ‘dark treachery,” like inatdtae in Latin, _guet-apens 
in Frertch. Tho’ ἐνέδρα, in this metaphorical sense, is far less 
common than its synonym tnstdiae or guet-apens, it is so used by 
Plato and Demosthenes. δοκή is confirmed by Homer's ἐν προδοκῆσιν, 
and his frequent use of its verb δοκεύω in precisely analogous senses. 
With drys λαθραΐίον should be compared δολίαν ἄτην in v. 1457 
(1501). φαιδρόνους may be abundantly illustrated : κακόνους, 
κουφόνους, ὑψηλόνους, ταχύνους, μεηγαλόνους, κρυφένους, κρυψένους, 
θηλύνους, ete. 

We thus get a complete sense and construction; and the words 
well depict Clytemnestra’s appalling equanimity, the long pro- 
tracted dissimulation of her tongue. Compare Jeremiah ix. 8 ‘One 
speaketh peaceably to his neighbour with his mouth, but in heart 
he layeth his wait.’ 


Mr. Verratt read a paper upon the meaning of βλάπτειν and 
βλάβη. 

“The use of βλάπτειν is very different at different periods (see 
L. and 8. s.v.), and its use in Aeschylus (it was contended) is not 
that of Attic prose, but that of Homer and the older poets generally ; 
the meaning fo arrest, hinder, embarrass 1s required by several of 
the Aeschylean passages and possibly in all; the meaning to tmjure 
is nowhere necessary and must not therefore be assumed. βλάπτεσθαι 
must signify to be hindered in Ag. 120 βλαβέντα λοισθέων δρόμων 
and Cho. 956 Accay . . . . βλαπτομέναν. The analogy of the last 
passage is in favour of a similar rendering of o βλάπτων Cho. 327 ; 
arrest gives as good a sense as injure in Lum. 661 οἷσε μὴ βλάψη 
Geos and a better sense in Prom. 196 εἴ τε μὴ βλάπτει (thou art em- 
barrassed) λόγῳ. (Should we not read λόγου, translating tf nothing 
hinders thee from telling? ΟἿ, Ag. 1...) A comparison of Prom. 196 
with «bid. 763 suggests a corresponding translation of εἰ μή τις 
βλάβη there 8 no hindrance. The substantive has the same sense in 
Theb. 201 μὴ βλάβην τέθει, Hum. 491 βλάβα objection or obstruction 
(cf. Tyrtaeus, 8. 42, for the expression βλάπτειν δέκης to hinder of 
justice), Hum. 938 δενδροπήμων βλάβα the cold wind (note antithesis 
to proypes) which checks the trees. In discussing Hum. 491 dcca* 
καὶ βλάβα (so the MSS.), Mr. Verrall proposed to restore the 
syllable wanting to the metre between δέκα and καὶ by reading 
δικαε «κα και (δέκᾳ κακᾷ) by ὦ wrong sentence. In conclusion he 
criticized the common rendering of θεοβλαβοῦντα (sinning against 
the gods) in Pers. 831. θεοβλαβεῖν is equivalent to θεοβλαβὴς 
εἶναι to be infatuated, an early example of the formation of a verb 
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in -ew from a compound adjective in which the verbal element is 
passive (god-distraught); cf. ψυχορραγεῖν, ἀρρωστεῖν, ἀπρακτεῖν 
and (in later Greek) a large number of such forms.” 


Mr. Jackson read two notes, of which the following are abstracts : 

“(1) In the apologue of the ring of Gyges, Plato Republic, 359 
D sqq., it is related that the shepherd, descending into a chasm, 
discovered a hollow horse of brass having windows in its sides, 
through which he looked and saw what seemed to be a corpse of 
more than human stature, τοῦτον δὲ ἄλλο μὲν οὐδέν, περὶ δὲ τῇ χειρὶ 
χρυσοῦν δακτύλιον, ὃν περιελόμενον ἐκβῆναι. To complete the sen- 
tence which I have quoted, some editors give ἔχειν before οὐδέν, 
others φέρειν after δακτύλιον. Both readings appear in some MS. 
or other, but as neither can be said to be well supported, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they are conjectural additions to the 
text. Accordingly they are rejected both by Baiter, who supposes 
the words ἰδεῖν ἔχοντα to be understood from the clause last but 
one preceding, and by Madvig, who substitutes for τοῦτον δὲ ἄλλο 
μὲν οὐδέν, the words πλούτου δὲ οὐδέν. Neither expedient appears 
satisfactory. Furthermore there is something grotesque in this 
description of a corpse, of stature more than human, ‘havin 
nothing on but a gold ring’ (Jowett), and it 1s noticeable that the 
nudity of the corpse is not mentioned, either in Cicero’s paraphrase, 
de Officiis ur. 9 ὃ 38, or in that of Niz4mi, translated by Prof. 
Cowell, Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Soctety, 1861. Would it not 
seem that Davies and Vaughan show a sound instinct when they 
translate ‘from which he took nothing but a golden ring off the 
hand, and therewith made his way out,’ a meaning which certainly 
cannot be extracted from the text as it stands? In order to obtain 
the desired sense and to provide government for ἄλλο οὐδέν and 
χρυσοῦν δακτύλιον, it is only necessary to omit the relative ὅν 
after δακτύλιον, and to alter τοῦτον into τούτου. 

(2) It is well known that when Plato established himself at 
Athens in 387, he came into collision with Isocrates, who was not 
only a writer of forensic speeches, but also a professor of political 
philosophy: and it is now generally acknowledged that several 
of Plato’s dialogues contain references to his rival. But I am not 
aware that any one has considered the early part of the sixth book 
of the Republic from this point of view. 

(a) The apologue of the ship, with its tall, burly captain, dull 
of sight and hearing, ignorant of navigation, and its equally 
ignorant, riotous, crew struggling for the helm, while the skilful 
navigator is regarded as a stargazer and a babbler—(which apo- 
logue, by the way, seems to be developed from an εἰκών of the 
historical Socrates, see Xen. Memorad. m1. 9 § 11, and to be directly 
referred to by Aristotle, Politics τὺ [vir]. 2, 1824 Ὁ, 24, 830)—has 
for its main purpose to show that the philosopher is useless as a 
politician, only because his fellow-citizens do not invite his help. 
Incidentally, however, we are told that the ignorant, riotous sailors 
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apply the epithets ναυτικὸς, κυβερνητικὸς, ἐπιστάμενος τὰ κατὰ ναῦν, 
ἴο ὃ ὃς ἂν ξυλλαμβάνειν δεινὸς 7 Ee ὅπως ἄρξουσιν ἣ πείθοντες ἢ βιαζόμενοι 
τὸν ναύκληρον, 488 ν. Have we not here an allusion to Isocrates, 
who, himself taking no part in political life, taught the young 
Athenian to win the ear of the δῆμος, and so to secure the helm of 
the state ὃ 

(δ) At 493 a sqq. ne describes the δῆμος as a monster, whose 
keeper studies its whims and tempers, the meaning of its various 
cries, and the means by which to soothe and to rouse it, calls the 
results of his observations wisdom, systematizes them into an art, 
and opens a school, though in reality he knows not which of the 
monster’ s fancies and desires are good, and which are bad. Is not 
ὁ τὴν τῶν πολλῶν καὶ παντοδαπῶν ξυνιόντων ὀργὴν καὶ ἡδονὰς 
κατανενοηκέναι σοφέαν 7 ἡγούμενος 498 c, here figured as the keeper 
of a monster, Isocrates, the political philosopher as he called him- 
self, the political charlatan as Plato thought him ? 

(e) At 495 B sqq. we are told that when philosophy is deserted 
by her natural relations, she becomes the prey of certain mannikins, 
who, attracted by the dignity which she retains even in her degra- 
dation, leave their miserable crafts to seek her out. Such creatures 
remind Socrates of a bald-headed tinker, who, having made some 
money, goes to the bath and washes himself, puts on a wedding 
garment, and proposes to marry his master’s daughter, now that 
she is poor and desolate. Have we not here another allusion to 
Isocrates, who, as we know, denying the title of philosopher to his 
rival at the Academy, claimed it for himself ὃ 

It would have been strange, if Plato, when in the Republic he 
was developing his own educational system, had not made some 
reference to the system of his popular rival.”’ 


On the first passage discussed by Mr. Jackson, Mr. ὙΈΒΒΑΙΙ, 
remarked that, if the relative ὃν is omitted, the second of the 
changes proposed 1s unnecessary, a8 τοῦτον may be regarded as a 
second accusative after ποιήσαντα understood with ἄλλο μὲν adder. 


The Secretary then read a paper from H.I.H. Prince L. L. 
Bonapakte on the Latin and Romance terms of vine culture. 
This paper, which consisted of an extract from the Prince’s Com- 
parative Polyglot Dictionary, will be shortly printed in extenso by 
the Society. 


14. 


EASTER TERM, 1882. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At a Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, May 4, 
the President, Mr. Munro, in the Chair, 


The accounts of the year 1881 were passed; and it was resolved 
that the same be printed and circulated among the members at the 
end of this term. 


The Public Orator read four papers from Professor Mayor, of 
which the following are summaries: 


(1) Seneca Apist. 121. § 4 non desistam.... uoluptates ituras 
in dolorem compescere et votis obstrepere. quidni? cum maxima 
malorum optauerimus et ex gratulatione natum sit quicquid 
adloquimur. 

On this Madvig (Advers. 1. 522) remarks: ‘Sic codices (aut 
alloguimur) et Haasius, sine sensu; perspicuum est enim, stultitiam 
uotorum humanorum ex eo ostendi, quod, quae nunc lugeamus et 
quibus liberari cupiamus, ex uoto nobis acciderint et cum gratu- 
latione accepta sint. sed quod Fickertus substituit, guccgud 
obloqguimur, etiam prauius est; nihil enim aliud est nisi: guicguid 
contra (quos aut quod?) dicimus. suspicorfuisse: guscguid amolimur. 
nam lacrimanus nimis longe abit.” 

To begin ὕστερον πρότερον, Ὁμηρικῶς. If amolimur or lacrimanus 
had been in all MSS., I should have suspected corruption. ‘ What- 
ever we get rid of (or weep for) began with congratulation’ is but 
a wooden antithesis. Fickert (in 1842) was not the first editor to 
read obloguimur, which is found in the first edition of Erasmus, 
1513, and in all editions which I have seen up to Fickert’s. -All- 
quimur is found in the first edition (circa 1470), and in an ed. 
Ven. 1490 fol. 

If any word in any Latin author ought to have been sacred from 
corruption, it is this. 

Victorius in his Variae lectiones vir. 23. proved that alloqguor = 
mapauvOeouac—condole, comfort. He emended the passage of 
Varro 1.1. γι. § 57, which has since appeared in all lexicons: 


hinc adlocutum mulieres ire aiunt, 
quom eunt ad aliquem locum consolandi causa. 
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Muretus in his Variae lectiones, τι. 4, followed by Bentley and by 
all lexicons, cites a passage from the Troades of Seneca 619, 620, 
alios parentes allogut in luctu dece, tibi gratulandum est, misera 
quod nato cares. Here we have the same opposition between 
gratulor and alloqguor, ‘ congratulate ’ and ‘ condole,’ as in our text. 
Since the days of Muretus it ought to have been impossible for 
any editor to read in Epistle 121 anything but alloguimur. 

Once more. Muretus warned the world against the smperits who 
corrupted Hor. Epod. xm. 17. 18. by inserting et, 


illic omne malum uino cantuque leuato, 
deformis aegrimoniae σύ dulcibus alloquiis. 


He says with perfect justice : 

‘‘ Ita interpretati sunt, moneri Achillem a Chirone, ut ad Troiam 
leuaret omne malum deformis aegrimoniae tribus rebus; uino, 
cantu et iucundis sermonibus. non autem id dixit Horatius, sed 
uinum et cantum uocauit dulcia deformis aegrimoniae alloquia, id 
est, γλυκέα παραμύθια." 

Bentley must have forgotten this lesson, when he conjectured, 
but happily kept out of his text, ac dulcibus alloquiis, ‘ wine and 
song and pleasant conversation.’ Itis amazing that so consummate 
a scholar should make aegrimoniae depend on omne malum. Bentley 
however draws a true distinction between παραμυθέομαι (παραμύθιον, 
παραμυθία) and alloguor (allocutio, allogueum) when he says that the 
Greek words very frequently take as their object a thing (some 
misfortune, sickness, etc.), while the Latin words ordinarily take a 
person as their object. I have examined all passages, cited in 
lexicons and indexes, in which allocutio, alloquium, alloguor, occur, 
and find as examples of allogus rem only aegrimoniae in Horace and 
quicquid here (if indeed guzcgued be accusative of the object, and 
not rather, as Mr. Smith suggests, a cognate accusative: gutcguid 
alloguimur=quicquid est allocutionum). 

Yet again: Lambinus, on the passage of the Epodes, cites, and 
Klotz and Corradini place in juxtaposition to the passage of the 
Troades, a second certain instance of antithesis between gratulor 
and alloqguor. Valerius Maximus, no. 7. §6 nostra urbs.... 
imperatorum proprio sanguine manantes secures... . ex castris 
incerta publice speciosas, priuatim lugubres duplici uultu recepit, 
gratulandi an alloquends officio fungeretur. 

One further criticism. I can only suppose that quod in Madvig’s 
parenthetical question guicquid contra (quos aut quod?) dicimus, is a 
misprint for guzd. He confesses in the preface to Vol. 1. of the 
adversarta that he wrote the volume in haste; it must also be 
remembered that he is nearly blind. 

It may be thought that I have made too much of a small 
matter. But any conjecture found in Madvig’s works is almost 
sure to find its way into texts. Some time since I defended the 
received reading in Sen. de otio 3, § 4 (sic ad iter, quod inhabile 
sciet, non accedet) from Madvig’s conjecture guoz inhabilem se sciet. 
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I observed that all lexicons cite inhabile iter from the digest, and 
proved that ¢xhabils is nearly as often an epithet of things as of 
persons. Yet in Koch’s edition of Seneca’s dialogues so-called, 
Madvig’s corruption stands in the text. I take this occasion to 
warn our members against implicit trust in the Teubner texts. 
The editions, for example, of Seneca by Haase, and Gellius by 
Hertz, are, I believe, the least trustworthy in existence. 
(2) Ovid Metamorphoses, τι. 508, 504, 


omnia trita simul, quae sanguine mixta recenti 
coxerat aere cauo, uiridi uersata cicuta. 


On this Madvig (Advers. τι. 82) remarks: ‘‘ineptum et ridiculum 
est, ceteras potionis uenenatae particulas uersari cicuta, nimirum 
quasi trulla. rectum est mersata, cicuta copiose affusa.”’ 

If Madvig had compared the kettle of Medea (Ov. Met. vu. 
278—280) he would have seen, what wird? should have told him, 
that crcuta is the stem of hemlock, used to stir the ingredients of 
the potion. 
omnia confudit summisque immiscuit ima. 
ecce uetus calido wersatus stipes aéno 
fit uiridis primo. 

Add that miscere uenena is a technical term (Juvenal 1. 70 n.). 

Ritschl long since called for a erttica uannus to sift the chaff of 
Madvig’s conjectures from the wheat. Certainly any one who 
would merely digest the criticisms which they have already called 
forth, would do a good service to letters. 

(3) Jn puris naturalibus. Seven years ago (20th May, 1875, 
Journal of Philology, v1. 174—5) I pointed out to the Society that 
this phrase had its origin with the schoolmen, and remained in 
use after the reformation among philosophers and theologians. I 
have since met with ‘pure naturals,’ ‘mere naturals,’ in Andrewes 
and Jeremy Taylor (several times). Sorbiére, a Frenchman who 
wrote a somewhat shallow account of a visit to England under 
Charles II., used the phrase as a mere purpureus pannus, as he used 
the name of Des Cartes to gain credit with Dr. John Wallis. The 
first example of the grotesque modern use that I have met with is 
in Wieland’s introduction to Hor. Epist.1. 16: ‘a good old comrade, 
to whom we have always displayed ourselves «nm purts naturalibus,’ 
1.6. evidently ‘ without disguise,’ ‘as we are.’ : . 

No branch of lexicography has been more neglected than that 
which deals with proverbial sayings of this kind: it is plain that 
combination alone, and that of many persons working on different 
lines, can lead to any satisfactory result. Our Journal, or Notes 
and Queries, would no doubt always be open to contributions. 
Many years must elapse before any one can be competent to publish 
a dictionary of our Gefliigelte Worte. 

(4) The dwarf Atlas of Juvenal vin. and Robert Browning. 
αν. vir. 32, 

| nanum cuiusdam Atlanta uocamus. 
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I assume that the following is an unintentional parallel, and 
therefore the more important as an illustration of the principle. 

Passages from the French and Italian Notebooks of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (Strahan, London, 1871) 11. 11 (9 June, 1858): ‘his 
wanes little boy Robert, whom they call ‘‘Pennini’”’ for 
fondness. The latter cognomen is a diminutive of Apennino, 
which was bestowed upon him at his first advent into the world, 
because he was so very small, there being a statue in Florence of 
colossal size called Apennino.’ 


Professor A. Parmer (Trinity College, Dublin) sent the following 
emendation of Horace, Sat. 1. 6. 6: 


Non quia, Maecenas, Lydorum quicquid Etruscos 
incoluit fines, nemo generosior est te, 

nec quod auus tibi maternus fuit atque paternus, 
olim qui magnis legionibus imperitarent, 

ut plerique solent, naso suspendis adunco 

sgnotos, ut me libertino patre natum. 


‘‘The last line is commonly read as above, but there is very 
scanty MS. support for wt. Out of fifteen MSS. cited by Holder 
only two, and those not first-rate, have μέ at first hand. Seven 
have aut, which Holder reads. But curiously two have aut uf, one 
has wt ut, one et aut, while another L (Lipsiensis of the tenth 
century) has the strange reading aut me ut. Surely this points to 
some corruption. Again, instead of the simple natum of the 
vulgate, although there was no temptation for the scribes to 
wander, four of the best MSS. have natos, two natus. Hence, 
thanks to Holder for his recension, I have no hesitation in saying 
that what Horace wrote was: 


ignoto, aut, ut me, libertino patre natos. 


The writer of the archetype was in a hurry to bring in his 
accusative, and changed zgnoto to tgnotos, leaving the line a foot 
too long, and causing all the various corrections in subsequent 
MSS. I only leave out an s.” 


Mr. Herrranp sent a reply to Mr. Ridgeway’s paper! on Aristotle 
Pol. 1. 2. 6. as follows: 


(a) ‘* Why does my proposal ‘ need ἐκ rather than do’ ὃ Cannot 
the notion of descent be conveyed by ἀπο To the quotation given 
in my pamphlet, p. 8 note, add Thuc. τι. 15. §5 of dz’ ᾿Αθηναίων 
Ἴωνες, VI. 76. § 3 ὅσοι ἀπὸ σφῶν ἦσαν ξύμμαχοι, Vi. 57. § 4 Ἴωνες 
ὄντες καὶ ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων, Odyssey x. 850----1 γέγνονται δ᾽ ἄρα ταί γ᾽ 
ἔκ τε κρηνέων ἀπὸ 7 ἀλσέων ἔκ θ᾽ ἱερῶν ποταμῶν... . κιτιλ. 


1 See Proceedings above, p. 8. 
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How does 11. 2. § 2 affect the matter? οἰκέα ἐκ πόλεως seems to 
me to denote order of sequence, not descent—‘ it will cease to be 
πόλις and become [will have become | οἐκέα.᾽ 

(6) I freely grant that Aristotle does not say ‘that village ἐδ 
ἀποικία, but ἔοικε But I do not grant that this is fatal to my 
proposal, I take am’ oixias εἶναι after ἔοικε to mean ‘ seems to be 
descended from.’ And I still believe this to be a reasonable 
meaning, and one directly derivable from the Greek as I timidly 
proposed to read it. 

(c) That I also hold that ‘ Aristotle wants to show that the 
κιύμη comes from the first οἰκέα, and is not composed of any chance 
persons inhabiting contiguous οἰκέαι᾽ is I trust sufficiently clear 
from the words of my published pamphlet. Indeed how any one 
could on any other supposition propose to read dz’ οἰκέας instead of 
ἀποικέα οἰκίας I cannot for the life of me understand. As soon as 
any one shows how this sense is to be gathered from the traditional 
reading, I shall cease to desire a correction of the text, but not 
sooner. I think I have shown that to retain ἀποικία is on the face 
of τέ simply a violation of the meaning of the word. I merely seek 
to lay the onus proband: on those who would adopt what seems to 
me a far more revolutionary proceeding than my hypothesis of a 
διττοηραφέα.᾽" 

Mr. ΒΙΡΘΕΥΤΑΥ remarked in reply that an emendator incurred the 
onus probandt (1) that the text is corrupt, (2) that his proposal 
conforms to Greek usages. With respect to the first point 
Mr. Heitland says “οὔθ MS. omits οἰκέας after ἀποικέα,,") but he 
omits to tell his readers that the aforesaid MS. (P*) is only one of 
the third-rate MSS. Aristotle wanted to express the idea that one 
community (κώμη) stood in the relation of offspring to the other 
(occta). The familiar terms μητρόπολις and ἀποικέα expressed such 
a relationship to every Greek, so that Aristotle had the familiar 
word ἀποικέα ready to hand to make clear his meaning. At the 
most it would be a very slight extension of the term to make it 
include the parent οἰκέα which was the nucleus of the κώμη. But 
even this is unnecessary. Ar. regards the κώμη as being composed 
of the οἐκέαι of the children of the original man and woman, upon 
whose death, their οἰκέα ceases to exist, in which case there is no 
extension of the literal meaning of ἀποικία. 

With regard to the second point he maintained his former state- 
ment that εἶναι ἀπό τινος was not good prose Greek in the sense of 
‘offspring,’ and that statement was confirmed by the fact that a 
scholar like Mr. Heitland had only quoted in support of it the 
well-known line: 


ov yap ἀπὸ δρυός ἐσσι παλαιφάτον οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ πέτρης, 


and had in his note been only able to add four quotations, none of 
which applied to the case. For in the fresh Homeric quotation 
γέηνονται ἀπό, not εἰσι, is used, and the three quotations from 
Thuc. come under a well-known use of ἀπὸ, expressing remote ἡ 
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origin or dependence, like εἷς ἀπὸ Σπάρτης, οἱ ἀπὸ Πλάτωνος, ete. 
‘With reference to the first Homeric quotation (1) pace tants virt it 
was rather inconclusive to quote Homer in support of a construction 
in Aristotle, and (2) the line cited is one of the most disputed in 
Homer as regards its meaning. As however Plato quotes it in the 
sense given it by Mr. Heitland, it is worth while to see what 
evidence he gives on the subject of εἶναι ἀπό τινος. 

Plat. Apol. 34 p Socrates says οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ ἀπὸ δρνὸς οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ πέτρης 
πέφυκα (not eiui), ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἀνθρώπων (not ἀπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων) Again 
Rep. 544 p ἢ οἴει ἐκ δρυός ποθεν ἢ ἐκ πέτρας τὰς πολιτείας γέηνεσθαι. 

Surely Plato was ἃ fair judge of fourth century Greek Prose, and 
these two quotations indicate that he will not use εἶναι ἀπὸ τινος on 
any account. This is confirmed by the fact that no instances of 
such a construction are found in Bonitz’s Index Arist., Ast’s 
Lex. Plat., Schweighaeuser’s Lex. Herodoteum, Pindar, Homer, 
Wellauer’s Lex. Aeschyleum, Beck’s Ind. Euripidis, Beatson’s Ind. 
Sophoclis (Oed. R. 415 may be an exception), Aristophanes 
(aravella), though we do find ἀπὸ used after yiyvecOa, φῦναι, 
πεφυκέναι, etc. 


Mr. Patzy communicated a paper on Aesch. Ag. 1229 (Dind.) 
οὐκ οἶδεν ola γλῶσσα μισητῆς κυνὸς κιτιλ. In defending the vulgate 
against the changes proposed, he thought it not improbable that 
τεύξεται was the future of tevxw. Cf. Hesych. τευξομένη" ποιήσουσα. 
The construction 18 ofa λέξασα οἷα τεύξεται, quis uerbis dictis ac 
longo sermone tractis quidnam δδὲ demum paratura sit. The tongue 
is mentioned and not the person because it was the speech that was 
to put the king off his guard and which led him into the snare. 
φαιδρόνους seems genuine, and φαιδρὸν οὖς is not supported by 
φαιδροῖς ὠσίν Ar. Pac. 154 which is rather to be compared with 
micare aurtbus, etc. Mr. Paley could not accept Mr. Verrall’s 
explanation of τύχην ἄτης ‘a chance of hurt,’ and his construction 
of τυγχάνειν τύχην as a cognate acc. He could see no difficulty 
whatever in δέκην “Aryns λαθραίου, ‘ like a doer of mischief in secret,’ 
as we have δέκην φαιδρᾶς σελήνης in this very play. Mr. Munro’s 
reading δοκήν and explanation did not seem to have the genuine 
ring of tragedy: but he was undoubtedly mght in taking μισητή as 
‘lewd,’ a sense expressly recognized by J. Pollux. 

Mr. E. 8. Tompson suggested that the MS. reading might 
stand, but punctuated thus: 


2 tO Ὄ A , " 
οὖν older ola ηλῶσσα μισήτης κυνος, 
λέξασα κἀκτείνασα φαιδρόνους δίκην, 
Ἢ ; , a“ U 
ἄτης NaOpacov τεύξεται κακὴ TVX. 

της λαθρ ἕ τύχη 


‘¢Knows not what things the tongue of the lewd she-hound, that 
with gay heart hath uttered and spun out at length her ‘ justice,’ 
may achieve by an evil chance of treacherous mischief.”’ The 
speech of Clytemnestra (vv. 855—913 Dind.) is seemingly pointed 
to by the word ἐκτείνασα : cf. v. 916. This speech, though doubt- 
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less a trap, is at the same time a plea or apology. In our passage 
it might be possible to translate δέκην “plea.” But instances of 
δέκη in this sense are hard to find; for in Eum. 491 the reading is 
uncertain; and Sept. c. Theb. 584 is a line of very doubtful 
genuineness. However one may suppose Cassandra to quote the 
word δέκην from the last lines of Clytemnestra’s mpecels where 
δίκη and δικαίως are both prominent. 


4 


SECOND MEETING. 


At a meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, May 25, 
the President, Mr. Munno, in the Chair, 


The following were elected Members : 


- ©. Εἰ. Cuamsens, Esq., Trinity College. 
W. G. Mironert, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 
T.G. Tucker, Esq., B.A., St. John’s College. 


Dr. Kennepy read the following paper : 


‘Various editors and translators of Thucydides have variously 
interpreted the concluding words of this chapter. My own view, 
which differs in some degree from any given in the volumes of 
Arnold, Poppo, Gdoller, Kriiger, Klassen, Meyer, Bloomfield, 
Sheppard and Evans, Dale, Crawley, Jowett, may perhaps be 
best understood and appreciated if 1t winds up a free translation 
of the whole preceding context. In the funeral oration of Pericles 
(Thue. 11. 32-46) the 42nd chapter immediately follows the orator’s 
splendid picture of Athens as the glorious ornament and pattern of 
Hellas. 


Ato δὴ καὶ ἐμήκυνα τὰ περὶ τῆς πόλεως, διδασκαλίαν TE ποιούμενος 
μὴ περὶ ἴσου ἡμῖν εἰναι τὸν ἀγῶνα καὶ οἷς τῶνδε μηδὲν ὑπάρχει 
ὁμοίως, καὶ τὴν εὐλογίαν ἅμα ἐφ᾽ οἷς νῦν λέγω φανερὰν σημείοις 
καθιστάς. καὶ εἴρηται αὐτῆς τὰ “μέγισα" ἃ γὰρ τὴν πόλιν ὕμνησα αὲ 
τῶνδε καὶ τῶν τοιῶνδε ἀρεταὶ ἐκόσμησαν, καὶ οὐκ ἂν πολλοῖς τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων ἰ ἐσόῤῥοπος ὥσπερ τῶνδε ὃ λόγος τῶν ἔργων φανείη. δοκεῖ 
δέ μοι δηλοῦν ἀνδρὸς ἀρετὴν πρώτη τε μηνύουσα καὶ τελευταία 
βεβαιοῦσα 9 νῦν τῶνδε καταστροφή. καὶ γὰρ τοῖς τἄλλα χείροσι 
δίκαιον τὴν ἐς τοὺς πολέμους ὑπὲρ τῆς πατρίδος ἀνδραγαθίαν προτέ- 
θεσθαι" ἀγαθῷ᾽ γὰρ κακὸν ἀφανίσαντες κοινῶς μᾶλλον ὠφέλησαν 
ἢ ἐκ τῶν ἐδίων ἔβλαψαν. τῶνδε δὲ οὔτε πλούτῳ τις τὴν ἔτι ἀπόλαυσιν 
προτιμήσας ἐμαλακέσθη, οὔτε πενέας ἐλπίδι, ὡς κἂν ἔτι διαφυγὼν 
αὐτὴν πλουτήσειεν, ἀναβολὴν τοῦ δεινοῦ ἐποιήσατο" τὴν δὲ τῶν 
ἐναντέων τιμωρέαν ποθεινοτέραν αὐτῶν λαβόντες καὶ κινδύνων ἅμα 
τόνδε κάλλιστον νομίσαντες ἐβουλήθησαν per αὐτοῦ τοὺς μὲν Tew 
ρεῖσθαι τῶν δὲ ἐφίεσθαι, ἐλπίδε μὲν τὸ ἀφανὲς τοῦ κατορθώσειν 
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ἐπιτρέψαντες, ἔργῳ δὲ περὶ τοῦ ἤδη ὁρωνένου σφίσιν αὐτοῖς ἀξιοῦντες 
πεποιθέναι, καὶ ἐν αὐτιί τὸ ἀμύνεσθαι καὶ παθεῖν μᾶλλον ἡγησάμενοι 
ἢ τὸ ἐνδόντες σώζεσθαι τὸ μὲν αἰσχρὸν τοῦ λόγου ἄῤνηον, τὸ δ᾽ ἔργον 
τῷ σώματι ὑπέμειναν, καὶ δι’ ἐλαχίστου καιροῦ τύχης ἅμα ἀημῆῇ τῆς 
δόξης μᾶλλον ἢ τοῦ δέους ἀπηλλάγησαν. ὶ 

‘I have dwelt at length on the character of our city for these 
reasons :—I wished not only to prove that people without any of 
the advantages resembling ours have not an equal stake with us in 
the present contest, but also to justify clearly by striking facts 
my eulogy of the men over whom I am now speaking. Its chief 
grounds are contained in what has been said already ; the glories 
of our city which I extolled were conferred on her by the virtues 
of these men and of others like them: and there are few Greeks in 
whose praises word and deed would be shown so evenly balanced 
as in this case. In my opinion the death of each now lying before 
us amply proves the worth of a man, whether it be the first 
indication or the final confirmation. For in favour of those whose 
conduct in other respects was less creditable, it is but just to put 
forward their bravery in war for their country’s cause: they have 
cancelled evil by good, and the benefit of their public services has 
been greater than the harm of their private acts. No rich man 
among them became a coward from over-esteeming the prolonged 
enjoyment of his wealth: no poor man put off the hour of peril in 
the natural hope that even yet he might escape poverty and be 
rich. Such aims they embraced with less longing than the chastise- 
ment of their enemies: and, as they deemed this moreover the 
noblest of dangers, they frankly welcomed it, resolving, while they 
punished the foe, to let their aims stand over ; trusting to hope for 
success in a future which they could not see, but for work in a 
present which they did see minded to rely upon themselves. In 
that work they thought more of resistance even to the death 
than of safety by retreat: the word of shame they fled from, the 
brunt of action they personally bore, and in fortune’s briefest 
crisis, full of high-wrought determination, free from dread, they 
passed away.’ 

My version of this chapter will, I hope, for the most part 
explain and defend itself. But the concluding words need special 
comment. 

It will answer no good purpose here to tax particular scholars 
with this or that error. There are three points to be decided, and 
as my opinion on each of these has been long considered and held 
with full conviction, the shortest and simplest course is to state it. 

1. Does τύχης depend on δ ἐλαχέστον καιροῦ, which stands 
before it, or in dua ἀκμῇ, which follows it? I reply without 
hesitation, on the former ‘of these, as all editors but Arnold have 
held. 

2. It is a necessary consequence of the last answer, that the 
genitives δόξης, δέους, depend on ἀκμῆ, not on the verb ἀπηλλάγησαν, 
which accordingly means ‘ departed,” ‘ died’ or ‘ passed away.’ 
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8. I hold, in contradiction to commentators and translators 
generally, that δόξης cannot be rendered glory without making 
the passage nonsensical. 

Klassen’s note here is the best and deserves attention. He 
says: “δόξης contrasted with δέους must have a subjective 
meaning.’ I cordially agree. But he unhappily adds: ‘not that 
of indeterminate, but of glorious expectation: when their souls 
were not full of fear, but in the highest anticipation of the glory to 
be gained.’ This exegesis, in my judgment, involves a confusion 
of thought. Δόξα has two general meanings and uses: one of 
these, ‘ opinion,’ ‘ expectation,’ is subjective: the other, ‘ reputation,’ 
‘glory,’ is objective. These senses cannot coexist in the word: 
it must mean one or the other, not an amalgam of the two, as 
Klassen tries to make out. What he first says is true, that here 
the subjective sense is required ; the objective sense (glory) must 
not be thrust in over and above. 

I do indeed believe that the subjective sense given here by Thucy- 
dides to δόξα is very large. I think he uses it to comprise the sum of 
all those feelings which he ascribes to these men in their death- 
struggle; and, as flying from disgrate was one of these, desire of 
glory is so far implied. But we should be wrong in saying that 
this is specially denoted by the word δόξα, and that the word 18 
chosen for the purpose of including it. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to the meaning may be ‘the determination to do (ἐδέδοκτο 
αὐτοῖς) what they deemed their duty’ as soldiers and patriots. 
Some may prefer ‘ expectation.’ 

Again, I believe that the expression μᾶλλον ἢ 18 one of those 
which grammarians would place under the figure μεέωσις, as when 
οὐκ ἐλάσσων is used for μείζων. I believe that the presence of 
‘fear’ is not implied by its use but excluded entirely: in short 
that μᾶλλον ἢ ΞΞ καὶ οὔτι. I have written above, ‘full of hegh- 
wrought determination, free from dread.’ I might write, to the 
same effect, ‘ when determination (or expectation) not dread, was at tts 
highest.’ I£I am asked why Thucydides should bring in δέος at 
all, if there was none of it, I reply, because a death-struggle seems 
to all beholders or hearers a dreadful thing: and what they think 
of it they are tempted to ascribe to those engaged. ‘ Yes,’—the 
historian would say—‘it is in its nature δεινόν, but each of these 
men, when in it, felt not the δέος.) See above “οὔτε. .. - 
ἀναβολὴν τοῦ δεινοῦ ἐποιήσατο. 

Probably rhythm and alliteration had some share in determining 
Thucydides to use the word δόξης as opposed to δέους. 

I set this passage in the late examination for the Chancellor's 
Medals; and, as I found most of the candidates clinging to the 
notion of ‘glory,’ this circumstance, added to my sense of the 
general mistake of commentators, has led me to publish my own 
interpretation of the passage. 

As Arnold’s view was advocated by a member of the Society, I 
am constrained to state it, with my objections. 
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The concluding words of this chapter Arnold represents and 
renders thus: “καὶ δι’ ἐλαχέστον καιροῦ, and in the briefest moment, 
τύχης ἅμα ἀκμῇ, when their fortune was at its height, τῆς δόξης 
μᾶλλον ἢ tov δέους ἀπηλλάγησαν, they were taken away from 
what was their glory rather than their fear;’ then adding: 
‘ Death found them not dreading his approach, fearful and miserable, 
but in the height of their glory; for the battle was not their 
terror but their glory.’ 


Against this view I have to urge: 


(1) 6? ἐλαχέστου καιροῦ is a phrase which lacks support. Thuc. 
would have written δι ἐλαχίστον without subst. Τύχης added 
makes all the difference. See καιροῦ τυχεῖν often; and τύχη καὶ 
καιρός Plat. Leg. rv. 709. 

(2) τύχης dua ἀκμῇ is an objectionable arrangement. It should 
be dua ἀκμῇ τύχης. Neither can it be rendered, ‘when their 
fortune was‘at its height:’ nor can good reason be shown for any 
such expression being here brought in. But δ᾽ édaxdorov xatpov 
τύχης, ‘in fortune’s briefest crisis’ (or ‘ opportunity’), i.e. ‘a 
fatal struggle, very soon decided,’ gives excellent sense. See 
Kriiger. If this argument be accepted as settling the government 
of τύχης, the subsequent interpretation of Arnold falls to the 
ground. But let us consider it on its own merits. 

(3) As to ἀπηλλάγησαν, it can mean ‘ were freed’; it can mean 
‘ were removed’ (Antig. 422); it can mean ‘were removed by 
death,’ i.e. ‘passed away,’ ‘died.’ So Eurip. Her. 995 κεένον 
δ᾽ ἀπαλλαχθέντος, ‘ when he was dead.’ 

(4) As to δόξα, how does it obtain the meaning ‘glory’? The 
primary sense ‘opinion’ is used objectively, ‘the opinion of others 
about some one.’ See Soph. Oed. Col. 258 τί δῆτα δόξης, ἢ τί 
κληδόνος καλῆς μάτην ῥεούσης ὠφέλημα γίγνεται; Now let us ask, 
what rational sense is there in saying, that a man who dies in 
battle ‘is removed from the opinion of men concerning him, not 
from his fear’? or even ‘is removed from his glory (obj.) not from 
his fear’? ‘The glory’ is purely objective, i.e. his renown in 
the minds and mouths of others ; his fear belongs to his own mind, 
if existing at all. Arnold’s translation ‘what was their glory,’ 
and his paraphrase, ‘the battle was not their terror but their 
glory,’ are both alike ‘blendwerk,’ verbiage disguising the truth 
of the Greek original by the ambiguous sense of ‘ glory’ in English, 
where it can mean not only fame,’ ‘renown,’ but also ‘boast.’ 
‘Awake up, my glory.’ Arnold, like all other interpreters, was 
unable to rid himself of the idea that δόξης here means glory, and 
thus he has (almost unconsciously) striven to attach to it some 
subjective element, which may qualify it to stand in contrast with 
δέους. The Scholiast, whose version condemns Arnold’s con- 
struction, is possessed with the same idea of δόξης. He writes: 
ἀκμάζοντες, φησίν, ἐν εὐδοξίᾳ καὶ οὐχὶ δειλίᾳ ἀπέθανον. Such, 


with slight variation, is the tone of all editors, Klassen not 
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escaping the infection. It is true, that δόξα, in its objective use, 
may often be rendered ‘glory’ without impropriety, particularly 
in the orators; yet I doubt whether in any place ‘reputation’ 
might not express its singular, and ‘ good opinions’ its plural use, 
in the laudatory sense. I ask then, confidently, is it not impossible 
to say that these men, dying in their brief struggle, ‘ were re- 
moved from their reputation, from the good opinion entertained of 
them, not from their fear’? They were not removed from that 

‘glory’; they gained and kept it by their fearless death, 88 the 
orator declares i im the very next chapter (43) ; ; κοινῇ γὰρ τὰ σώματα 
διδόντες ἰδίᾳ τὸν ἀγήρων ἔπαινον ἐλάμβανον, καὶ τὸν τάφον ἐ ἐπισημότα- 
τον, οὐκ ἐν ᾧ κεῖνται μᾶλλον, ¢ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ᾧ ἡ δόξα αὐτῶν παρὰ τῷ ἐντυχόντι 
ἀεὶ καὶ λόγου καὶ ἔργου καιρῷ ἀείμνηστος καταλείπεται. ἀνδρῶν γὰρ 
ἐπιφανῶν πᾶσα yh tapos κιτιλ. On all these grounds I contend 
that δόξης must be rendered here by a purely subjective word, 
whether it be ‘determination’ or ‘ expectation.’ I am indebted to 
my friend Mr. Jackson for the following passage, which strongly 
supports my adoption of the former rendering : Plato, Rep. 412 Ε 
τηρητέον. .. εἰ φυλακικοί εἰσι τούτον τοῦ δόγματος καὶ μήτε γοητευό- 
μενοι μήτε βιαζόμενοι ἐκβάλλουσιν ἐπιλανθανόμενοι δόξαν τὴν τοῦ 
ποιεῖν δεῖν ἃ τῇ πόλει βέλτιστα. To the same effect are the various 
places in which Law is spoken of as πολιτικὴ δόξα, ‘ the determina- 
tion of the State.’ 

(5) Finally, Arnold and his advocate prefer the rhythm given to 
the sentence by his explanation. If A. and B. interpret a passage 
differently, each usually finds a better rhythm in his own interpre- 
tation. Arnold thought his clauses ‘better suited to the natural 
pauses of the voice.’ This I do not perceive: and while, in his 
arrangement, the combatants trip to their ‘ removal from glory not 
fear’ in trochaic rhythm without any pause— 


μᾶλλον ἢ | τοῦ δέους ἀπηλλάγησαν, 


in mine, the orator, after saying, in sustained tone, καὶ δι᾽ ἐλαχίστου 
καιροῦ τύχης, 18 supposed to raise his voice and utter with proud 
dignity the words ἅμα ἀκμῆ τῆς δόξης μᾶλλον ἣ τοῦ δέους, then 
dropping it slowly to the ‘sad and solemn cadence ἀπηλλάγησαν. 
This rhythm seems to me the more suitable of the two to such a 
place as this. But Ishould not have raised the question of rhythm 
except in reply to what has been said on the other side.” 


Dr. Kennepy gave a new interpretation of Euripides Zroades 
(ed. Tyrrell), 1167—1172. 


‘Ex. ὦ φίλταθ᾽, ὥς σοι θάνατος ἦλθε δυστυχή . 
εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἔθανες πρὸ πόλεως, ἥβης τυχὼν 
; γάμων τε καὶ τῆς ἰσοθέου τυραννίδος, 
μακάριος ἦσθ᾽ ὦν, εἴ τι τῶνδε μακάριον. 
νῦν δ᾽ αὖ τ᾽ ἰδὼν μὲν γνούς τε σῇ γυχῇ τέκνον, 
οὐκ οἶσθ᾽ ἐχρήσω δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐν δόμοις ἔχων. 
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_ After quoting Mr. Tyrrell’s note Dr. Kennedy said: 


‘‘Mr. Tyrrell has, in correspondence with me, very cordially 
accepted my interpretation, which, placing a comma after γνούς τε, 
and connecting σῇ ψυχῇ with the verb οἶσθα, understands that 
dative to mean °‘ with ‘thy (disembodied) spirit.’ In the classical 
Νεκυέα, a8 Homer and Virgil show, the shade or disembodied spirit 
remains what it was at death. And here Hecuba condoles with 
her murdered grandchild Astyanax, calling his death δυστυχής, 
because he did not live to be a warrior, a hushand; and a sovereign, 
and so to possess in the nether world the memories and prestige 
belonging to these characters. I take αὖτ᾽ to be αὐτά, those things. 
I render freely thus :— 


Ah darling! how ill-fated came thy death! 

If thou hadst died before the city’s walls 

Its champion, after reaching man’s estate 

And marriage rites and godlike royalty, 

Blest thou hadst been, if aught of these is blest. 

But now—though thou didst see, didst recognise 
Those things, my child—thy spirit knows them not: 
None didst thou use, when all were housed with thee. 

The peculiar antithesis of participle ἐδὼν μὲν γνούς τε and finite 
verb ἐχρήσω δέ deserves special notice.” 

Mr. Rosy read a paper on points arising out of the Gromatict 
Veteres of which the following is a summary : 

Arcifinvus. The derivations which have been given of this word 
from arcere fines or arcere utcinos are all unsatisfactory in meaning 
and impossible in form, the position of the verb and noun in such 
a compound being reversed. aretfinius is ‘‘ bow-bounded.” The 
ancient arcus had often the shape of a double curve joined by a 
straight line and was thus a symbol of an irregular line. arcifintus 
ager is land with wavy natural boundaries as opposed to land 
bounded by the straight lines of Roman surveyors. So Balbus 
describes it (p. 98), extremitatum genera sunt duo unum quod 
per rigorem obseruatur, alterum quod per flexus: rigor est quicquid 
inter duo signa ueluti in modum linese perspicitur, per flexus 
quicquid secundum locorum naturam curuatur ut in agris arctfinits 
solet. 

Decumanus is the name of a balk between centuries, normally 
running Εἰ. and W. It has been the subject of wild speculations. 
But it must be derived from decuma and must mean ‘ of the tenth.’ 
The centuria was a square plot of land divided into tugera, two 
sugera forming an heredium or original allotment and there being a 
hundred heredta in the century which were not separated by balks 
but only by marks erected by the proprietors. Measuring along 
the cardo or a side after the tenth heredium comes a balk, limes, 
which thus belonged as it were to the tenth plot. Hence lmes 
decumanus and then simply decumanus. 

Mr. Roby then controverted Mommsen’s view of the difference 
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between ager uiritanus and ager colontarius (Corp. Inscr. 1. pp. 88, 
89), viz. that colonial land was divided into centuries by balks and 
given by lot and only to a relatively small number of persous, 
which was fixed by a law authorising the distribution: whereas 
ager uirttanus was divided into saltus of four centuries, it was not 
given by lot and to all Roman citizens subject only to their 
willingness to receive it and the amount of distributable territory. 
Mommsen’s seven instances of wérttim dtutsus ager prove nothing, 
as he does not assert that wirttim cannot be applied to a colony, 
and in two of them according to Livy (1v. 47, 48, v. 24) the 
distribution was colonial which shows that L. did not recognize 
the distinction. In Festus Paul pit. L. 873 uiritanus ager 
dicitur qui uiritim populo distribuitur (the only place where 
uiritanus is found) populo cannot be pressed to mean the whole 
people. Nor does Varro 20. #&. 1 10 quattuor centuriae coniunctae 
appellantur in agris diuisis uiritim publice saltus prove anything, for 
the sa/tus mentioned by the surveyors was twenty-five centuries 
(p. 158). The third place from Siculus Flaccus, Diuisi et adsig- 
nati agri non unius sunt condicionis; nam et diuiduntur sine 
adsignatione et redduntur sine diuisione. diuiduntur ergo agri 
limitibus institutis per centurias assignantur uiritim nominibus, 
may be translated freely ‘ Divided and assigned lands are not all 
held on the same tenure. You may have a division of lands 
without their being assigned, and you may have restoration of 
lands without their being divided (cf. Grom. p. 162). Division is 
the separation of land into centuries by regular balks, assignment 
is the appropriation of the land to individuals by name.’ Assign- 
ment and division are thus different things, and are not always 
found together. Assignment may be made without division 
(Frontinus Grom., p. 4, Siculus Flaccus, p. 160, a passage which 
seems to have escaped Mommsen) and division without assignment 
(cf. p. 163). mominibus assignare, to register the land in the 
proprietors’ names, is opposed to per centurtas diuidere, not as a 
different mode of allotment, but as a different part of the same 
process. wzrttim dtutdere is not necessarily division to all the 
people but merely to smdividuals of the body or number specified. 
Mr. Roby next criticized Mommsen’s rendering of Cic. Brut. 36. 
136 (Corp. Inscr. 1. 77), Sp. Thorius . . . . qui agrum publicum 
uitiosa et inutili lege uectigali leuauit. Appian B.C. 1.27 gives 
the history of the public land after C. Gracchus. The Gracchi had 
prohibited the sale of the allotments and imposed a tax on the 
holders. Three laws followed. The first removed the prohibition 
of sale, the second put an end to any further allotments and allowed 
the holders of lands yet undistributed to retain them by paying a 
tax or rent, the revenues thence accruing to be distributed to the 
people in lieu of the lands. The third law removed the rent. 
Appian attributes the second law to Σπούριος Bopios, probably a 
misreading of Ovcpios. So far most writers are agreed. The 
discrepancy which thus arises between Cicero and Appian Mommsen 
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would remove by translating the Cicero “Sp. Thorius . . . . who 
by imposing a rent on the public land, relieved it from the faulty 
and impolitic law of the Gracchi:” an impossible translation not 
justified by Cic. Lael. 20 § 72 where no ambiguity could arise. It 
is not a difficult supposition that Appian confused the authors of 
the second and third laws. 


Mr. Roby finally criticized some remarks of Niebuhr’s in his 
Roman History, m. 140, on the tenure of public lands. The 
passage of Hyginus (Grom. p. 116) there quoted refers to leases of 
the land, not of a mere ground rent. proxims quique possessores 
would be suitable tenants of the land, but not suitable as sublessees 
of a ground rent. per centurias (locauerunt) probably here means 
not ‘by a century at a time,’ but in the several centuries, as in 
p- 121 and p. 125. | 


Mr. Jackson read a paper on Aristotle Politics τ. 6. 12554, 
7 sqq., of which the following is a summary : 


To the question stated at the beginning of ch. ὅ---πότερον 
βέλτιον καὶ δίκαιόν τινε δουλεύειν, ἢ οὔ, ἀλλὰ πᾶσα δουλεία παρὰ 
φύσιν ἐστίν ;—Aristotle makes answer, that, as it is advantageous 
to both and to each, and therefore just and natural, that body, 
appetite, beast, and female should be respectively subject to soul, 
reason, man, and male, so it is advantageous to both and to each, 
and therefore just and natural, that a man who is inferior in ἀρετή of 
soul should be subject to a man who is in that respect superior. 
At the same time he recognises the obvious fact that the custom of 
selling prisoners taken in war sometimes reduced to slavery men 
who by right of ἀρετή should be free. His contention is then, that, 
since theoretically δεῖ ro βέλτιον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν καὶ δεσποΐζειν, 
in practice some slavery is just and natural, some slavery is unjust 
and unnatural. 

It had been maintained however in the course of a contemporary 
controversy, 

(i) by X, that all slavery is unjust and unnatural, because 
violence is wrong ; | 

(ii) by Y, that all slavery is just and natural, because might is 
right ; 

(111) by Z, that all slavery is just and natural, because what is 
legal is just. Thus, while Aristotle declares that in practice some 
slavery is just, some slavery is unjust, X holds that all slavery is 
unjust, Y and Z hold, though on different grounds, that al/ slavery 
is just. The purpose of the sentences 1255 4 12—21 is then to 
show that the positions of X and Y are open to attack precisely in 
so far as they differ from the position of Aristotle himself. 

Now the λόγοι of X and Y, (i) all slavery is unjust, (11) all 
slavery is just, ἐπαλλάττουσιν : 1.6. slaveries which X pronounces 
to be unjust are pronounced by Y to be just. What is the reason 
of this difference of opinion ? 
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The reason is, that, as ἀρετή with proper appliances is able to 
exert force or violence, while force or violence implies ἀγαθόν of 
some sort or other, X and Y agree in the hasty assumption that 
where there is Pca, there there is ἀρετή, and consequently suppose 
that they differ fundamentally in their notions of δίκαιον. That is to 
say, starting from the assumption that βία is always accompanied 
by ἀρετή, and consequently ignoring Aristotle’s distinction between 
fia accompanied by ἀρετή and Bia not accompanied by ἀρετή, X 
condemns all relations between inferior and superior which are not 
based upon εὔνοια, ‘loyalty,’ ‘the willing obedience which an 
inferior renders to a kind and considerate superior,’ and Y takes as 
his principle Might is right. 

When however the two theories are withdrawn within their 
proper limits, so that they διεστᾶσι χωρίς and no longer ἐπαλ- 
λάττουσι, the adverse theories (ἅτεροι λόγοι), i.e. the theory which 
X advances against Y and the theory which Y advances against X, 
have neither force nor plausibility as against the modified doctrine 
maintained by Aristotle, ws δεῖ τὸ βέλτιον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν καὶ 
δεσποΐζειν.. | 

Two words in this passage need a word of explanation: (a) 
ἐπαλλάττειν Ieans primarily, as Mr. Heitland points out, ‘to 
overlap’; whether by superposition, e.g. τῇ ἐπαλλάξει τῶν δακτύλων 
460 B 20, or by juxtaposition, e.g. dca ἐπαλλάττει τοὺς ὀδόντας 
τοὺς ὀξεῖς 5014 18; for secondary uses, see Iliad xm. 358, Plat. 
Sophist 240 c, Aristotle 501 a 22, 1317 a 1, 464 ¥ 28: in this 
place it describes the mutual relation of two incompatible sub- 
contrary propositions: (Ὁ) for the meaning which I have given to 
εὔνοια, Bee Xen. Oecon. 7 ὃ 37; 9 §§ 5,12; 12 §§ 5—8; 15§ 5 
(in all which cases the οἐκέτης 18 εὔνους to his master and mistress): 
Aristot. Nic. eth. rx. 5 88 8, 4: Polus Pythag. ap. Stob. fortl. T. 9 
p. 106 oixeray ποτὶ δεσπότας εὔνοια, δεσποτᾶν δὲ ποτὶ θεράποντας 
καδεμονία: Herodotus v. 24 οὐδένα εἶναί σευ ebvodatepov ... . 
κτημάτων πάντων ἐστὶ τιμιώτατον ἀνὴρ φίλος συνετός τε καὶ εὔνους 
(where Darius addresses Histiaeus). 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge pPbhtlological Docietp. 


LENT TERM, 1883. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At the Annual Meeting held in the Society’s reading room in the 
New Museums, on Thursday, January 25, 1883, the Public Orator 
(Mr. Sanpys) in the absence of the Prestdent in the Chair, 


The accounts for 1882 were presented and passed; and it was 
resolved that they should be printed and circulated amongst the 
members of the Society. 


Votes of thanks were passed to Professor Cowell and the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, for presents to the 
Society’s Library. 


The Sxcretary read a report on the condition of the Society 
for the past year. 


The following were then elected officers for 1883 : 

President: Professor Sxzat. 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. Burn, Mr. Jackson. 

New Members of Council: Mr. Auten, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Munro, 
Mr. Riverway, Professor W. Waieut. 

Treasurer: Mr. Nrxon. 

Secretary: Mr. Posteats. 

Auditors: Professor Cowrtt, Mr. Sanpys. 


Mr. Levawper sent the following paper on the derivation of aller 
andare, andar : 


“Ὁ Various etymologies have been proposed for these words: for 
instance, ambulare, adnare, etc., for the French aller. The chief 
authorities, Littré, Diez and others, while agreeing that adnare is 
probably the root of aller, do not know what to make of the Italian 

andare and the Spanish and Portuguese andar, which they feel 
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ought to have the same origin as aller, but for which only amb:itare 
und aditare have as yet been thought of. I offer the following 
su ggestion. 

It is not likely that the three words in question arose from 
different roots. We know that, in the 12th century, the French 
verb aner existed side by side ‘with aler, afterwards aller. This 
would seem to indicate one origin for all three. Doubtless the 
word aner, in Provengal annar, came from the Latin adnare or 
annare, ‘to swim to,’ which in time denoted motion by land as well 
as by water; just as adripare gave arrwer. The change of n into / 
is not very uncommon in French; thus we have orphelin for orphenin, 
Palerme from Panormus, Bologne from Bononia. 

Now the Latin had another form from the same root, viz. 
adndtare or anndtare. This, by dropping the short unaccented a of 
the second syllable, would easily give antare, afterwards softened 
into andare. 

Thus, I think, the three words, aller, andare, andar, may safely 
be referred to the same Latin root.” 

Mr. Hicxs suggested that perhaps the order of change was 
annatare, annadare, andare. 


Mr. PosteatE proposed an emendation of Virgil Zelogues 111. 
109, 110 
et uitula tu dignus et hic et quisquis amores 
aut metuet dulces aut experietur ameros, 


The text is generally admitted to be corrupt as it stands. ‘‘ Fearing 
the sweets and feeling the bitterness of love’’ is a statement which 
in order to make sense and to agree with the context should be 
reversed. Hence transposing the two words amores, amaros which 
are almost identical palaeographically, we should read 


et quisquis amaros 
aut metuet, dulces aut experietur amores. 


Mr. Hicxs observed Peerlkamp had already proposed the same 
emendation. 


Mr. Posteate next proposed to emend Plautus Menaechmt τι. 2, fin. 
adseruatote haec sultis, nauales pedes. 


nauales pedes is nonsense; but the change of a single letter will 
put everything straight. Read therefore naualis pedes (voc.). 
It is addressed to the sailors attending on Menaechmus and is a 
Plautine joke, ‘ you sea infantry,’ you Jack Tars ashore. 

In answer to a doubt expressed as to whether pedes (collective) 
could be used in this way, Mr. ῬΟΒΤΟΑΤΕ replied that he did not feel 
that to be a serious objection, but said that if it were, pedes might 
be singular, being addressed to one of them only (as in extte alsquis 
and similar phrases). 
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Mr. Rrperway read ἃ paper on Thuc. vin. 102, of which the 
following is an abstract. 


καὶ τῆς αὐτῆς νυκτὸς ὡς εἶχον τάχους ὑπομέξαντεν τῇ Χερσονήσῳ, 
παρέπλεον ἐπ’ ᾿Ελαιοῦντος, βουλόμενοι ἐκπλεῦσαι ἐς τὴν εὐρυχωρίαν 
Tas τῶν πολεμέων ναῦς. καὶ τὰς μὲν ἐν ᾿Αβύδῳ ἑκκαίδεκα ναῦς 
ἔλαθον, προειρημένην φυλακῆς τῷ Pid ἐπέπλῳ, ὅπως αὐτῶν 
ἀνακῶς ἕξουσιν, ἦν ἐκπλέωσι" τὰς δὲ μετὰ τοῦ Μινδάρου ἃ apa τῇ ἕῳ 
κατέδοντες, τὴν ὃ ἑωξ ἐν εὐθὺς ποιούμενοι, οὐ φθάνουσι πᾶσαι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ai μὲν πλείους ἐπὶ τῆς Ἴμβρου καὶ Λήμνου διέφυγον, τέσσαρες δὲ τῶν 
νεῶν αἱ ὕσταται πλέουσαι καταλαμβάνονται παρὰ τὸν ᾿Ἐλαιοῦντα. 


‘‘ My note deals first with τὴν δέωξιν εὐθὺς ποιούμενοι, on which 
Mr. H. Jackson read ἃ paper in 1877.’ He first pointed out the 
true seat of the corruption, and his statement of the difficulties of 
the passage is so lucid, that I give it verbatim. 

‘In this passage Thucydides describes the movements of Athenian 
ships stationed at Sestos. Understanding that Mindarus with a 
large force had entered the Hellespont, they sailed along the 
European shore, under cover of the night, hoping to escape into 
the open Aegean. They successfully eluded a squadron stationed 
at Abydos to watch them: but ‘‘on arriving about daylight near 
the southern part of the Chersonese, these Athenians were descried 
by the fleet of Mindarus, which had come the night before to the 
opposite stations of Sigelum and Rhoeteium. The latter imme- 
diately gave chase: but the Athenians, now in the wide sea, 
contrived to escape, most of them to Imbros, not without the loss 
however of four triremes, one even captured with all the crew on 
board, near the temple of Protesilaus at Elaetis”’ (Grote, vu. 144). 
There can be no doubt that the above paraphrase gives the substance 
of Thucydides’ narrative ; but how are the words τὴν δέωξιν εὐθὺς 
_ ποιούμενοι to be taken ? "Plainly the Athenians cannot be said to 
‘“‘ give chase.” Hence Haack proposes to read ποιουμένων, and 
Shilleto ποιουμένου, in agreement with Μινδάρου (Journal of Philo- 
logy, τ. 168). In these ways the principal difficulty is avoided : 
but neither correction appears to me wholly satisfactory. For, (1) 
since the action expressed by τὴν δίωξιν εὐθὺς ποιούμενοι (or what- 
ever is to be substituted for these words), is said to have happened 
when the Athenians sighted Mindarus, not when Mindarus sighted 
the Athenians, whilst the words οὐ φθάνουσι πᾶσαι describe the 
after consequences to them, we should naturally expect the suspi- 
cious clause to apply to the Athenian squadron and not to the 
Peloponnesian fieet. This was felt by Grote, who instinctively 
paraphrased ‘‘ these Athenians were descried by the fleet of Min- 
darus.” And (2) it seems strange that Thucydides should place an 
article before δέωξιν, if τὴν δέωξιν ποιουμένου Means no more than 
διώκοντος, It seems to me that we get exactly the sense required, 


1 Compare TRANSACTIONS OF CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL Soctery, Vol. 1. 
p- 103. 
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if for δέωξιν we substitute δέωσιν, and suppose the word was used 
technically in naval warfare to express the manceuvre of pushing 
through the enemy’s fleet.’ 

- Now Pollux 1. 9 (34. 15, Seber 1608) has the phrase ἀνοῖξαι τὴν 
ναῦν ὑπὸ τὴν ἐμβολήν. L. and Κ΄. give one of the meanings of 
dvolyvupt, asa nautical term used absolutely, to get into the open sea, 
to get clear of land, and besides stating that the word is so used in 
Modern Greek, they cite three passages from Xenoph. Hell. 1. 
(4) 1.1.2 of δὲ ἀνηγάγοντο ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν εἴκοσι ναυσὶν ἃς ὁ Δωριεὺς 
huywy πρὸς τὴν γῆν ἀνεβέβαζε τὰς αὑτοῦ τριήρεις ὡς ἤνοιγε, K.T.r. " 
(δ) 1d. 5. 18 οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐκ τοῦ Νοτίου καθελκύσαντες τὰς λοιπὰς 
τριήρεις ἀνήχθησαν ὡς ἕκαστος ἤνοιξεν. (0) td. 6. 21 τῶν δὲ 
ἐφορμούντων, ὡς ἔκαστοι ἤνοιγον, τάς τε ἀγκύρας κιτιλ. In each 
case the verb is used of ships getting clear of land to avoid being 
pinned against the shore like the Athenians at Syracuse, and the 
Carthaginians (Livy xx. 19). 

Hence I propose τὴν ἄνοιξιν, a word found in Thucydides, 
though not in this sense. Now I must point out (1) that Grote is 
imaccurate in stating that ‘the Athenians were now in the wide 
sea.’ A glance at the map shows this impossible, as they had not 
yet reached Elaiis, at the point of the Chersonese. (11) The word 
φθάνουσι does not suit the idea that the Athenians tried to force 
their way through the enemy. (111) δίωσις would simply ΞΞ διέκπλους. 
(iv.) There is no trace of any fighting, as there must have been 
if the Athenians had attempted the διέκπλοος. (v) The four 
Athenian ships are not captured out at sea, but off Elaiis along 
shore. To sum up, the Athenians having made their way down 
the Hellespont hugging close the shore (ὑπομέξαντες) had almost 
reached the open sea. Once round Elaitis they were safe. At 
dawn the enemy sight them. Everything now depends on who 
shall first reach Elaiis. The Athenians at once ἤνοιξαν, τὴν 
ἄνοιξιν ποιούμενοι, and steer a straight course for Elaitis. The 
most of them get there before (φθάνουσι) the enemy, but the last 
four are cut off before they can round the point, and are captured 
off Elaitis. 

IT. προειρημένης φυλακῆς τῷ φιλέῳ ἐπίπλῳ (ἐπέπλῳ τῷ φιλίῳ 
ΜΆ. R) are strangely intended, says Arnold, to = προειρημένου 
αὐτοῖς ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιπλεόντων φίλων φυλάσσειν τοὺς πολεμίους. 
Further ἐπέπλους 18 always used in this sense except here (οἷ. L. 
and §.). Now ὁ zap’ ἡμῶν ἐπιπλέων = supercargo, Dem. Zen. 
885. 17 (cf. the phrase ἐπισλεῖν tats ἐμπορέαις in same sense Dem. 
1286. 6), for which ἐπιβάτης is the usual word. Suidas quotes 
from Arrian ἐπέπλοος = ἐπιβάτης, though not in this sense. Keeping 
the reading of MS. R, and removing the accent from 7, translate 
‘having been warned to be on their guard by a friendly disposed 
trader.’ ?? + 


1 [Badham in Mnemosyne x. 8, p. 325, proposes τῷ AISNIAINI ἐπίπλῳ xpoeip. 
φυλακῆς ὅπως .. . ἕῳ [kariddvres] Thy . . . ποιουμένοΟΥ od φθάνουσι πᾶσαι, 
also to transpose καί before ras τῶν πολεμίων vais a line or two above the 
foregoing, and put a colon after εὐρυχωρίαν.) 
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Mr. VERRALL read a paper upon Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 45, 


e A 9 ’ a Α a 
ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισι καὶ Tas Evutpopas 
ζώσας ὁρῶ μάλιστα τῶν βουλευμάτων, 


advocating the correction σώσας for ζώσας and translating since I 
see that among the experienced comparison (or conference) of counsels 
does 1n a manner sift them. The object of σώσας is αὐτά ($.¢. ta 
βουλεύματα) supplied from τῶν βουλευμάτων, which for this reason 
is placed at the end of the sentence. καί signifies also (conferences 
as well as separate counsels), but the force of it would in English 
be given only by emphasis. The.paper commenced with a brief 
defence of this rendering of ξυμῴοραὶ βουλευμάτων (formerly 
proposed by Dr. Kennedy and warranted by the Atschylean 
Eupepey βουλεύματα) as necessary to the context. The point of 
lines 45—6 is to explain the admission (see 44 εἴτ᾽ dz’ ἀνδρὸς 
οἶσθά tov) of the supposition that Oedipus, whose wisdom the 
speaker has been extolling as almost superhuman, may have been 
aided by human as well as by divine advice. It is found by 
experience that the wisest deliberations are assisted by the addition 
of mutual conférence and criticism. On the other hand it was 
contended that neither on this nor on any other hypothesis can a 
legitimate interpretation be found for ζώσας. With regard to 
σώσας it was observed, (1) that the verb of» is perfectly well 
attested and would be as common as ζῆν if it had been as often 
required: (2) that like ψῆν, σμῆν, it was peculiarly liable to be 
misunderstood, the later and ellenistic forms being σήθειμ, 
ψήχειν, σμήχειν : (8) that the participle σώσας, in particular, could 

ardly escape confusion with the familiar derivative of σῴζω : and 
(4) that the metaphor of stfting as applied to the intellectual 
processes of criticism and deliberation is common in all times and 
languages, gives a simple sense in this passage, and is introduced 
with just the shade of deprecation (μάλιστα, quasi, in a manner), 
which its homely though not ee character would lead us to 
expect. 


SECOND MEETING. 


Ar a Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, Feb. 15, 
the President, Prof. Sxeat, in the Chair, 


The following new members were elected : 


H. R. Torrennam, Esq., M.A., St. John’s College. 
G. Murron, Esq., B.A., Trinity College. 


Professor Kennepy read a paper on Virg. Hel. τιτ. 109, 110 as 
follows. 
‘‘ These difficult lines stand thus in old editions: 


et uitula tu dignus et hic, et quisquis amcres 
aut metuet dulcis aut experietur amaros. 
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In Heyne’s edition of Virgil, re-edited by Wagner, 1830, 
the text has a full stop after ‘hic,’ and ‘haut metuet’ fol- 
lowed by a comma. This, translated, gives the truism — ‘and 
whosoever shall not fear love-suits, will find them sweet or 
bitter... Heyne says in his note that, although the sense is 
obvious, it has no relation to the context. He gives up the 
passage as inexplicable, and suspects that the two lines are spurious. 
Conington, following Servius, writes—‘ any one’ (deserves a cow) 
‘who can feel love as you have shown you can, the alarm 
which attends its enjoyment, and the pangs of disappointment.’ 
If ‘metuet amores’ could be strained to this meaning (which is 
more than doubtful), it is hard to see why the jealousy of successful 
love and the pangs of disappointment deserve a prize. 

Peerlkamp, and Ebert before him (according to Wagner), 
proposed to interchange the places of ‘amores’ and ‘amaros.’ 
If this were possible, sense gains little by it, for neither seems 
to deserve a prize, dreading bitter loves, or gaining sweet. But 
it is not possible; for it makes bad Latinity. In the construction 
of doubled or repeated ‘aut,’ no word disjoined by virtue of ‘aut’ 
can stand before the ‘ aut’ which disjoins it. Therefore ‘amaros 
aut metuet’ cannot be written for ‘aut amaros metuet,’ and 
‘dulcis aut experietur’ cannot be written for ‘aut dulcis expe- 
rietur.’ This is no canon of mine, though familiar to me by 
experience. Any person not so convinced may obtain conviction 
by reference to the ample examples in Kiihner’s Latin Grammar, 

168, or to those in Hand’s Tursellinus vol. 1. under ‘ Aut,’ or to 

acciolati. 

In my edition, I have sought to gain good sense by accepting 
‘haut metuet’ from Heyne-Wagner, and reading ‘experiatur,’ 
supposing that scribes, not understanding the sense, had corrupted 
the place by a tendency to assimilate words, so getting the double 
‘aut,’ and the two futures. ‘experiatur’ is found in one MS. 
The rendering is: ‘ You deserve the young cow, so does he, and any 
one who shall not dread love-suits, find he them sweet or bitter.’ 

In illustration of the sentiment thus expressed I have cited 
Sir P. Sidney’s lines: 


Faint amorist! What? Dost thou think 
To taste love’s honey, and not drink 

One drop of gall? or to devour 

A world of sweet, and taste no sour? 


Perhaps some scholar may wish to read 


et uitula tu dignus et hic et quisquis amaros 
haut metuet, dulcis aut experietur amores. 


This is good Latin and tenable sense, resembling mine, but less 
terse.”’ 
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The Presment read a paper on Wallachian as illustrating English 
etymologies. 

‘Some peculiarities of Wallachian are the substitution of r for J, 
as in ger, cold, Lat. gelu; the shifting of r, as in frumos, Lat. 
Sormosus ; the use of ὦ for f ore; of p for gu; of r for n; the 
insertion of 7, especially after ¢; the use of ” for m; and the 
occasional occurrence of a prosthetic nm. Some of the forms help us 
to a better understanding of English etymologies. Examples are 
seen in per, hair, Lat. pelus; this illustrates the same change of / to 
vy in the E. peruke. 

_ The Latin ambulare preserves its sense only in the Wallachian 
umblu, to walk; in all other Romance languages to amble is used of 
the pace of a horse only. Our aver corresponds to Wall. adeveresc, 
and is to be derived from the Lat. phrase ad uwerum, rather than 
mere composition of ad with werum. Branch is, in Wallachian, 
branca, meaning an arm, and is allied to Lat. brachitum. The E. 
cark really means ‘a load,’ and is the Anglo-French (Norman) 
form of charge; compare Wall. incarc, to load, descarc, to unload, 
discharge. 

The derivation of cider from sicera is made clearer by the Wall. 
tsigher or cigher, which preserves the guttural. In cider, ¢ has 
become g, and afterwards d. Jaunt, a Middle-English word for 
child, is merely short for infant; so also Wall. fante, Ital. fante. 
Fringe is explained by help of the Wall. fringhie or frimbie; the 
latter being clearly Lat. fimbria. Larum, short for alarum, may be 
compared with Wall. Jarma, short for alarma. Parsnep really stands 
for parsnak or, pasnak, from Lat. pastinaca; the Wallachian has 
both forms, pastarnap and pastarnak. Several other words, simi- 
larly illustrated, were discussed, viz. apron, ant, Aaron’s beard, 
booby, crevice, cotf, cure (to cure fish), flue, gargoyle, ginger, impeach, 
despatch, prerce, etc.” 


Mr. ἘΈΝΝΕΙΙ, read two papers: 
(1) On Homeric verbs in -ζω, fut. -Fw. 


To the verbs of this class given by Curtius (Greek Verb, Trans. 
p. 454) should be added κεραΐζω and ἀτύξομαι. The root of the 
latter is probably Fick’s stag 2, Skt. ἐμ), Goth. stiggan, Eng. 
thwack; (for a vowel in place of sibilant element of sk, st, ap, cf. 

ὀκιμβάξ ων ἁτέμβω, ὅτοβος, ἀτάσθαλος, perhaps ἐτάζω (ν gra) and 
ἀπάτη (b Y ψατάω = φθάνω) ). The present ἀβροτάζω -18 unbelegt ; 
there is no proof that ἀποβρίζω had not a ‘ guttural stem’; δαΐζω 
has post-Homeric guttural forms. There remain eight aorists of 
the rhythm “ifa, and μερμηρίζω -e&a (occurring more than 
thirty-five times and with -uyp- always in the ‘thesis’). But of more 
than fifty presents ‘with a dental future and aorist formation’ only 
one (apparent) case of the rhythm ~~icow, ~~ifa occurs (we find 
ὠνόμασα, not ὀνόμασσα). This one case is κτεατέζω, which however, 
as analogy suggests, may have been κτεᾶτίζω With synizesis in early 
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times. These facts suggest that some feeling for euphony caused 
the preference for £ over oo in the eight above-mentioned cases and 
μερμηρίζω. Does this bear on the Doric treatment of verbs in -{w ὃ 


(2) On tnfinitives in -εἰν (2 aor. εἴν). 

In view of Curtius’ objections to the loss of -ac (dative or locative) 
and of the comparative stability of final iota, it was suggested that 
these Greek infinitives were formed with the suffix van or vana in 
the instrumental case, τρεπεξένᾶ τραπεβένᾶ becoming τρεπέξενἅ 
tpareFevd, and then τρέπεξεν τραπέξεν respectively. The difference 
in accent was due to the greater weight of the initial part of the 
present, arguments in proof of which (in such cases as the above, 
where it is least manifest) had been put forward by the writer. 


THIRD MEETING. 


At a Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, March 1, 
- the President, Professor Sxxat, in the Chair, 


The following new members were elected : 


Rev. J. Davies, M.A., St. John’s College. 
J. G. Frazer, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 


Dr. Kennepy read the following paper on Soph. Oecd. Tyr. 44, 45. 


e “ 9 , 8 4 ; A 
ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισι καὶ τὰς ξυμφορὰς 
Swoas ὁρῶ μάλιστα τῶν βουλευμάτων. 


“Τὴ this well-known place, Mr. Verrall proposes to read σώσας for 
ζώσας, giving to σώσας the sense sifting, from a verb which he calls 
σῆν and compares it with ζῆν. This verb, he says, is perfectly well 
attested, and would be as common as ζῆν if it had been as often 
required. This attestation consists in the fact that oo occurs 
once in Herod. 1. 200, who says that the Babylonians catch fish, 
which they dry in the sun, pound in a mortar and σῶσε διὰ σινδόνος, 
strain through linen. Elsewhere Herod. uses the verb σακκέω or 
caxevw to signify ‘straining.’ σήθω, which Mr. Verrall cites as the 
later and enlarged form, is used only by two medical writers, 
Aretaeus and Dioscorides, whose date is after the Christian era. 
These facts prove that the root ca existed in the sense straining 
through a sieve, as well as in the more usual and familiar sense of 
saving: but they do not prove that Attic writers like Sophocles 
would use the root-verb caw at all, nor do they prove that such 
writers ever did or would use the metaphor ‘ sifting’ counsels, as 
we moderns use it. Nor do they lead us to believe that Sophocles 
(if he would use at all such an outlandish and rare verb) would 
choose its fem. plural participle, which every one who heard it in 
the Athenian theatre would suppose to be the masc. nom. aor. 
participle of the common verb σῴζω ‘to save.’ 
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I turn to Mr. Verrall’s translation, which is: ‘ since 7 see that 
among the experienced comparison (or conference) of counsels does tn a 
manner sift them.’ He is quite right in rendering τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν 
βουλευμάτων comparison of counsels, which I, as well as Mr. Shilleto, 
did independently discern. But it had been discerned also, before 
us, by Dr. Young of Glasgow towards the close of the last 
century. I have three objections to Mr. Verrall’s rendering. 
(1) Iam surprised that a scholar so widely read as he is should 
neglect the emphatically placed particle καί, which is the key to the 
meaning. (2) I believe that he cannot find any place in Greek 
authors where μάλεστα means ‘in @ manner.’ It modifies number, 
time, etc., like the English word about, but that is another thing. 
(3) τῶν βουλευμάτων (dependent on τὰς ξυμῴοράς) ends the sentence, 
It seems to me impossible that a transitive participle should stand 
between them, having for its supposed object τὰ βουλεύματα. Can 
Mr. Verrall confute me by citing any such construction ? 

Lastly, Mr. Verrall has not shown that any reason militates 
against that interpretation of these lines which appears in my 
edition: ‘sence to men of experience I see that (not only counselling 
but) also comparisons of counsels are in most lively use:’ i.e. ‘I see 
that men of experience are (not only the best counsellors but) also 
most accustomed to take counsel with each other.’ I say in my 
note that these digressive words have an important logical use, 
that they form a link in the plot. They are spoken by the priest 
in apology for his suggestion, that one so experienced as Oedipus 
may have received assistance from another man (εἴτ᾽ dz’ ἀνδρὸς 
οἶσθά tov): while Oedipus in reply admits that he has employed 
Creon as his agent at Delphi, and, later on, that he had followed 
Creon’s advice by consulting Teiresias. Hence, when accused of 
murder by Teiresias, he is led to suspect Creon of treasonable 
conspiracy. The use of ζῆν in this sense of ‘being in vogue, in 
use,’ etc., 18 recognized in reference to this place by Liddell and 
Scott; and amply proved by such passages as Antig. 457 οὐ yap 
τι νῦν τε κἀχθὲς ἀλλ᾽ ἀεί ποτε ζῆ ταῦτα, Oed. T. 470 τὰ δ᾽ ἀεὶ ζῶντα 
περιποτᾶται. See my ed. p. 159. I think therefore that in such a 
place Mr. Verrall would have done wisely by ‘letting well alone.’ 

I will add a few words about this metaphor of ‘straining’ and 
‘ sifting.’ | 

To strain liquids is in Greek ἠθέω or διηθέω (Plato), in Latin 
colare, percolare. 4 strainer is ἡθμὸς in Greek, in Latin colum. 

To s¢ft solids (besides the rare words above cited, caw, caxevw, 
o70w) is in Greek κοσκινέζω, also διαττάω, used by Plato; and in 
Latin cribrare, also cernere. A steve is in Greek κόσκινον, in Latin 
cribrum.. 

We do not find any of these Greek terms used in the metaphorical 
sense of sifting counsels or the like. We do find such an occasional 
use in the Latin verb ‘ cernere,’ from which ‘ cribrum’ and 
‘eribrare’ are derived; but not in these derivatives themselves. 
‘cerno’ is of course identical with Greek κρένω and Sanskrit 
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kri kirami, which, among its senses, has that of dividing, 
separating. But, while ‘cernere’ is used of sifting solids, no 
such use of κρένω is found. We must therefore refuse the 
metaphor to Greek, and allow it only to ‘cerno’ in Latin, where 
this word is found in both senses. 

We are grateful to Mr. Verrall for reminding us of this antique 
root ‘sa’ ‘to sift, for there seems some chance that it may be 
the Aryan grandparent of the Teutonic and Old-English verb 
‘siftan ’ with its cognates, whence we get steve, and to sft. See 
Diefenbach’s Gothic Lexicon, vol. 2, p. 205. In Sanskrit a sieve is 
‘calana,’ from the root cal, to shake. There is another word for 
it, ‘gatapona:’ but this may be a compound with cata 100, in the 
sense of numerous: what the second element is I cannot say.”’ 


Mr. FENNELL read a paper on Greek representation of aspirates 
after nasals. 


_ After admitting that he was tentatively advancing views to 
which the best authorities were opposed, and offering a rough 
scheme of the chronology of the changes of aspirates in Greek 
and Latin, he argued that phonological reasons were to be found 
for admitting the change of yx, vO, wp to yx, v7, wr respectively 
—viz. the analogy of the change of ngh, nah, mbh to yy ng, vé nd, 
ΜΙ mob respectively, and the comparison of the abundance of proof 
for the change from κ to x, 7 to 6, 7 to ᾧ before nasals with the 
questionable character of alleged similar changes after nasals. 
E.g. ἔγχος seems akin to ὄχενος from a yagh, κόγχη to be for 
kanska, πλίνθος, if for bhrindhas, corresponding more nearly to 
Goth. braid ‘broad’ (both in sound and meaning) than to ‘ flint.’ 
On Curtius’ view τυγχάνω might once have been tuyxavw, but it 
may be connected with θυγάτηρ, Eng. dough-ty, daugh-ter, etc. 
The writer agreed with Prof. Postgate’ that it was often difficult 
to determine between ᾧ and gh at the end of a root. Apparent 
instances of the proposed change were ἀ-νάγκη (cf. nevus), ἄηγκος 
‘glen’ and ἔγκατα (vagh), lancea (λόγχη, vlangh), oyKos ‘load’ 
(ν vagh), κίγκλος (κέχλη), ἐγκ-ονέω----οἷ, διακ- -ονέω (4/angh ‘hasten ’), 
ἄντλος, sentina (σαθρός),. τύντλος (θόλος), κένταυρος, (Gandharva), 
scintilla (σπινθήρ), ἄμπελος, ὀμπνία amplus (4/ambh “5.16]]᾽), σκηπ-» 
scapus (γ' skambh), Τέμπη, ταπεινὸς (τάφον Skt. dambhas ‘deceit’ 
‘division’), ἡπύω (dun), λαπάζξω, κύπελλον, and others. 


Mr. VERRALL read the following note on Eur. Bacch. 859-61, 


2 A ‘ a 
γνώσεται δὲ tov Aros 
᾿ a , 
Διόνυσον, ὃς πέφυκεν ἐν τέλει θεὸς 
δεινότατος ἀνθρώποισι δ᾽ ἠπιώτατος. 


“ΤῊ these lines the words ἐν τέλει and ἀνθρώποισι are corrupt. 


1 American Journal of Philology, ut. p. 889, 
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The correction ἐν ἀτελεῖ... . δεινότατος most terrible to the 
uninitiated (Munro) seems quite satisfactory, but not so ἐν ὁμοέοισι 
for ἀνθρώποισι proposed by the same critic, as there is no proper 
antithesis between ὅμοιος and the religious term ἀτελής. In this 
respect a better reading would be ἐν θρήσκοισι, to the pious 
eoorshipper most gentle. The word θρῆσκος is at least as old as 
Herodotus, who uses the derivatives θρησκεύειν and θρησκηΐη. 
The false derivation of it given by Plutarch (from Θρῆσσα, see 
Liddell and Scott 4.0.) points to a close connexion ‘with the 
Orphic and Dionysiac cults; and this accords also with the 
slightly depreciatory sense which seems to belong to the Herodotean 
Θρησκηΐη, θρησκεύειν, as these cults lay originally outside of ordinary 
Greek orthodoxy. The rarity of the whole class of words would 
easily account forthe misreading or arbitrary alteration of ενθρησκοισι. 
Should not we also read ws for os?” 

Mr. Sanpys observed that in his new edition of the Bacchae he 
proposed to read ἀτελέσιν in the first line and ἐνσπόνδοισι in the 
second line. 
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EASTER TERM, 18838. 
FIRST MEETING. 


At a Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, April 26, 
the President, Professor Sxxat, in the Chair, 


Dr. Kennepy read a paper on the Use of né in Horace, in reference 
to one by Mr. Cooke printed in the Society’s Proceedings for Lent 
Term, 1882,’ from which his own opinion dissented on some points. 

He did not think the style and idioms of Plautus, a comic poet 
writing in an early stage of Latin literature, were just criteria for 
those of Horace, who should be judged by the internal evidence of 
his own works and by comparison with contemporary poets. 

He went on to say: Vé has four (or five) uses, all, of course, 
being negative. 

I. Prohibitive, with verb in 2nd person. 

Ds With imperative. Only once in Horace: ne parce O. 1. 
28. ' 
(2). With conjunctive perf. 2nd person, four times: ne quaesieris 
O.1.11.1: ne biberis S. τι. 2.16: ne dixeris, do. 3. 220: ne 
fueris Epist. 1. 6. 40. 

He believed that Horace showed no instance of né directly prohi- 
bitive with pres. conj. 2nd person. Of this afterwards. 

II. Wé negativing (independently) a wish in any person of the 
verb, or a command in any but the 2nd person. 

Horace has but few instances of this use. See O.1. 2. 47, um. 2. 9. 
A group occurs 0. 1. 36. 10—15, Cressa ne careat pulchra dies 
nota, etc. 

ΤΙ]. Δὲ forming a negative substantival clause (indirect Will- 
speech) in compound construction, with subjunctive verb dependent 
on various verbs or verbal nouns (of entreaty, command, exhortation, 
prohibition, etc., desire, care, precaution, striving, effecting, etc., 
fearing, alarming, etc.). Of this use Horace has more than forty 
examples. 

IV. Δὲ, final con) junction, lest, that-not, forming an adverbial 
clause in compound construction, with subjunctive verb dependent 


1 See PRocEEDINGS for 1882, p. 5sqq. 
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on any principal verb. Of this use Horace supplies about forty-six 
instances, of which eight are in the Odes, the rest in the Satires, 
Epistles and Ars Poetica. 

V. In three places, né final assumes a consecutive force ‘so that— 
not,’ shown by the demonstrative adverbs sic, ita. These are: 
Epist. 1. 18.12, A.P. 151—2; 225, ete. 

Dum ne occurs twice: ut ne, guo ne once each; nedum once. 

He then passed on to the points on which he differed from 
Mr. Cooke. 

Mr. Cooke said that Mr. Roby allows one instance alone in Hor. 
of né prohibitive with pres. 2nd pers., viz. ‘né sis patruus mihi’ 
S. 1.3.88. Dr. Kennedy went further than Mr. Roby, contending 
that vé here is final, not prohibitive. Orelli, rightly as he believed, 
punctuated the place thus: ‘siue ego praue seu recte, hoc uolul, 
ne sis patruus mihi,” ‘ whether wrongly or rightly, this was my will, 
that you may not act the uncle with me,’ i.e. that you may not take 
upon you to rebuke and overrule me. Stertinius the Stoic (or 
Damasippus for him) puts these words into the mouth of the 
testator’s ghost, in reply to some supposed expression of disgust on 
the part of his chief heir; and then takes upon himself to explain 
the true meaning and motive of Staberius in appending to his will 
so strange a codicil. 

Mr. Cooke proceeded thus : 

‘*On what principle does Mr. Roby admit je and exclude such 
passages as these ? 


Od. 1. 83. 1 Albi ne doleas.... neu decantes, 
Od. τι. 1..37 sed ne retractes . . . mecum quaere. 


The ordinary explanation, which makes the ne clause ‘ final’ 
after something mentally supplied like ‘I tell you that,’ is ex- 
ceedingly clumsy and unpoetical, while the last example given 
above where an imperative (quaere) parallels the ne clause, seems 
conclusive in favour of a construction amply supported by earlier 
Latin, and therefore familiar to Horace, whose love for archaism is 
well known.” And in a note, he adds: 

“ΤΆ is possible that we should explain in the same way Hor. 
Od. rv. 9. 1— 

ne forte credas interitura, 


and Virg. Ecl. 8. 28—30 


ego hance uitulam (ne forte recuses, 
bis uenit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere fetus) 
depono, 


constructing ne recuses, not ‘that you may not refuse (1 tell you 
that) twice she comes... .’ but ‘do not refuse.’ Yet it must 
be admitted that in both cases the word Sorte tends to give the ne a 
‘final’ sense.”’ 


In regard to the note Dr. Kennedy could only reply by saying 
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that he had never seen, and did not think he ever should see, any 
place in which ‘ne forte’ had, or could have, other than a final 
sense. His feeling as to the use in Virgil, Ecl. 3, appears from his 
translation of it: 


41 stake this cow: lest you perchance refuse, 
she comes upon the milkpail twice a day, 
and with her udder nourishes two calves !’ 


‘As to the use in Horace,” Dr. Kennedy proceeded, ‘‘ one 
Alexander Pope (who, whether or not a great poet, was at least a 
man of great taste) has given his judgment in the lines which 
imitate Ode tv. 9: 


Lest you should think that verse shall die, 
Which sounds the silver Thames along, 
Taught on the wings of truth to fly 
Above the reach of vulgar song, 
Though daring Milton sits sublime, 
In Spenser native Muses play ; 
Nor yet shall Waller yield to time, 
Nor pensive Cowley’s moral lay. 


Of the ‘ explanation in O. 1. 33. 1, τι. 1. 87, which makes the né 
clause final after something mentally supplied, like “1 tell you 
that,” ’ Mr. Cooke says that it ‘is exceedingly clumsy and un- 
poetical. ᾿ It would be exceedingly unpoetical, if the mental 
supplement were expressed in words: but the logical gap I have 
always been accustomed to regard as very poetical, and to call it 
in my school teaching not ‘clumsy,’ but elegant. And, referring 
first to ‘ne doleas, etc.,’ and ‘ne forte credas, etc.,’ 1 have in my 
favour the authority of Pope cited above, and two other passages 
of Horace himself, in which, as in 1. 33 and Iv. 9, examples are 
adduced after a final πᾷ clause, without the intervention of any 
words. These are: 


Ο. τι. 4— Ne sit ancillae tibi amor pudori, 
Xanthia Phoceu, prius insolentem 
serua Briseis niueo colore 

mouit Achillem, etc. 


Epist. 1. 19. 26, etc., clinches my argument, and ought to leave 
in Mr. Cooke’s mind no doubt of the Horatian character of this 
idiom: for here it is (on account of ac) impossible for him to say 
that πὲ 18 anything but final. See Epist.1. 1. 13 ac ne forte roges etc., 
1. 1. 208 ac ne forte putes etc. 


ac ne me foliis ideo breuioribus ornes, 

quod timui mutare modos et carminis artem, 
temperat Archilochi musam ee mascula Sappho, 
temperat Alcaeus. 
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Here, as in the preceding passages, we have the same logical gap, 
the final clause being at once followed by the examples in justifi- 
cation of it. 

- Returning to O. 1. 33, which is similar: 


Albi, ne doleas plus nimio memor 
‘immitis Glycerae, neu miserabiles 
decantes elegos, cur tibi iunior 
laesa praeniteat fide, 
insignem tenui fronte Lycorida 
Cyri torret amor, etc. 


I render it thus: 

‘That you may not grieve o’er-much, dear ‘Albins, from the 
recollection of Glycera’s cruelty, nor ask ever and anon in woful 
elegies, ‘‘ Why has she broken faith, why does a younger rival 
outshine me?” that low-browed beauty Lycoris is hotly in love 
with Cyrus, etc., ete.’ 

In the other place cited by Mr. Cooke, O. m. 1. 37— 


sed ne relictis, musa procax, iocis 
Ceae retractes munera neniae, 
mecum Dionaeo sub antro 
quaere modos leuiore plectro. 


I cannot think with Mr. Cooke that the imperative ‘quaere’ 

parallels ‘ né retractes,’ or lends any support to the theory that it is 

prohibitive. I render: ‘But lest, O my frolic muse, forsaking 

mirth, thou revive the melancholy ditties of Simonides, try beneath 

the grot of Venus, in my company, some music of a lighter strain.’ 
Compare with this ‘Passage O. τη. 29. 5, ete. 


eripe te morae : 
ne semper udum Tibur et Aesulae 
declive contempleris aruom et 
Telegoni iuga parricidae, 
fastidiosam desere copiam et 
molem propinquam nubibus arduis, 
omitte mirari beatae 
fumum et opes strepitumque Romae. 


Here (in Ὁ. 6) MSS. and editors fluctuate between né and nee, 
while all (so far as I know) agree in placing a full stop at the end 
of the stanza, after parricidae. For my own part, I cannot believe 
‘eripe te morae: nec contempleris’ to be good Latin at all, not 
good Horatian Latin at all events, though Ritter, Munro and 
Wickham so edit. If ‘ne contempleris > be read with the common 
punctuation, we have to construe ‘make good haste (eripe te morae ) 
that you may not be for ever gazing on, etc.’ This is not satis- 
factory. I know not whether any critic has heretofore suggested 
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the simple expedient of punctuating with a comma after ‘parricidae.’ 
To me this seems at once to supply a perfect construction, and an 
excellent train of thought. 

In this fine ode Horace invites Maecenas to his Sabine farm, 
where all is ready for his reception. The Roman palace of 
Maecenas stood on the Esquiline (turris Maecenatiana), looking 
eastward towards Tibur (Tivoli), Aesula and Praeneste (Telegoni 
1008). ‘Make haste’ (says the poet): ‘that you may not be for 
ever gazing on streamy Tibur and Aesula’s sloping farm-land and 
the cliffs of Telegonus the parricide, forsake palling plenty, and 
the pile that neighbours the lofty clouds; leave off admiring 
the smoke and riches and roar of prosperous Rome.’ In short: 
take a holiday from business, and, instead of daily gazing at the 
Sabine hills in the distance, haste to my villa which lies behind 
them, where all is ready for your reception. 

Other instances of this idiom are 


S. τι. 3. 81 O bone, ne te 
frustrere, insanis et tu stultique prope omnes. 


‘My good friend, that you may not be a self-deceiver, you are a 
madman, and so are nearly all that have no philosophy.’ 


8.1.1. 94 ne facias quod 
Ummidius quidam. 


έ Cease to heap up riches, that you may not fare as did a certain 
Ummidius.’ 


Epist. 1. 16. 1 ne perconteris, etc. 
scribetur tibi, etc. 


‘To save you the trouble of inquiring, etc., I will write you a 
description, ete.’ 

I have prepared an analysis and translation of the curious little 
Ode τι. 4: but, as I hope to read eucter paper of Horatiana, I 
will defer it for the present.” 


Prof. A. Parmer communicated an eiendation: on Plautus 
Poenulus 1. 2. 61. 


monstrum mulieris tantilla tanta uerba funditat, 
quoius ego nebulae ciatho septem noctes non emam. 


“ΟΥ̓ the corrections proposed, nebulat cyatho is nearest to the MSS.: 
but ‘‘a ladle full of fog” is an odd-sounding proverb. That it does 
not command acceptance is shown by Geppert’s bulbo usctato, which 
wanders very far from the MSS. I propose: 


quoius ego Neobulae cyatho septem noctes non emam. 


1 think Neobule was ἃ καπηλίς who gave short measure at her bar. 
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In Aristoph. Plut. 436 a complaint is made of a cupa who cheated 
her customers in this fashion : 


4,3. oA e , ε a ’ 
ap ἐστιν ἢ καπῆλιες Hk τῶν γειτόνων 
ἣ ταῖς κοτύλαες ἀεί με διαλυμαένεται ; 


‘©Qne οὗ Neobule’s ladlefuls’’ would be proverbial for a thing of 
infinitesimal value. 


_ Mr. E, B. EneLanp communicated a paper of Hmendations of the 
Iphigenta in Tauris, part of which was read, and of which there 
will be an account in the Society’s next report. 


Dr. Hayman communicated a paper ‘On Two Inscriptions at 
Baalbek and Homs.’ 

“Τὴ the Quarterly statement, dated July, 1881, of the ‘ Palestine 
Exploration Fund,’ pp. 158—9, will be found a curious inscription, 
recorded by Lieutenant Conder, R.E., as found by him at Baalbek. 
He appears to have been accompanied by Lieutenant Mantell, and 
Bays : 
‘One. inscription ] which we lit upon, in a small ruined chamber 
behind the northern apse of the basilica of ‘Theodosius in the great 
Court, 18 possibly unknown. It is written in long, narrow letters 
rudely painted in red on white plaster, and has been partly 
obliterated by the fall of the plaster. The form of the letters 
seems to indicate Byzantine origin, and the inscription seems 
probably to be of the date of this basilica (379 to 395 a.v.). It 
occupies a space of 1 foot 9 inches by 3 feet 3 inches, but there are 
traces of other letters to the right. On the left no further letters 
can have existed, the inscription being close to the south-west 
corner of the vault near the ground. After carefully cleaning the 
plaster, the following letters became clearly visible : 


MPOCH 
ΝΜ τ Pes 
TONPY ...ENAYA.. 
POCAAMBANQNOWCKAIAN 
Y...OYMPOOAIOY .O. 


I haye not the means at hand for attempting to decipher this 
text, although several words, including the προσλαμβάνων φῶς 
of the fourth line, are easily legible. It may be noted that the 
peculiar form of the © (which resembles a W) is observable in 
another inscription at Baalbek, namely in a round temple which 
was dedicated in later times by the Christians to St. Barbara. 
Here on the stones of the interior is painted a red cross on a white 
ground in ἃ yellow circle, with the inscription rovrwyc«en, the form 
of the Q being that of a W.’ 


2 
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Such is Lieutenant Conder’s account of this inscription, which I 
propose to restore as follows: 


NPOC H[AION] 
N . [EY]JPLOI] ALNOAON] 
TON PY[MON] ENAYAIZON] 
[NIPOCAAMBANQN QC KAI A[NABAC] 
YINO TIOY NPOOAIOY[PIOLY] 


‘Eastward fifty ... (unit-letter unknown, [paces or feet ?]) he 
may find a way up who doubts the track,’ by taking a light with 
him and mounting under the prophaethyron,’ is the sense I suggest 
for it. 

Another inscription is recorded by the same travellers (p. 175) 
as found at Homs (Emessa), where the writer says: 

‘I made such inquiries as were possible respecting the site of 
the famous Sun Temple of this place of which the Roman Emperor 
Heliogabalus was high priest . . . The great mosque contains the 
remains of the basilica built by Constantine; several of the pillar 
bases being 1” stu, while capitals of early Byzantine character are 
scattered about the courtyard. On one of the bases we were shown 
the following inscription : 


KYKAOTEPHC KOCMOIO TYNOC BACIAEYC EKO... 
EONEANAIN AM XONTACOOAICOPECIN HNIOX. .’ 


The only difficulty here is in the second (and following?) 
words of the second line. Is MAIN AM XONTA a barbarous 
(Ὁ Syriacized) form of the numeral πεντήκοντα ἢ If this is admissible, 
ἐκόμισσε 18 probably the completion of the first line, and ἡνιοχεύων 
eertainly that of the second; when the whole is easily read, ‘ The 
emperor, the orbed type of the Universe (—Heliogabalus), by his 
charioteering skill, won fifty nations.’ What was the precise 
intention conveyed by this vaunt, it is difficult to say; κομίζω, as a 
technical term for carrying off an athletic etc. prize, is of course 
familiar both from Homer and Pindar. 

The reference may possibly be to the famous chariot procession 
of the ‘conical black stone’ (see Gibbon sub anno 219), supposed 
to represent the Sun-God, in which the Emperor Elagabalus or 
Heliogabalus held the reins apparently of the leaders’ heads; not 
driving, but on foot, and moving backwards, that he might not lose 
sight of the sacred object. ‘The ‘fifty nations’ would then repre- 
sent the Roman empire supposed to be ‘won’ by this pious 
devotion to his patron deity ; although the phraseology as a whole 
suits rather the notion of a chariot-race.” 


1 It is possible that ῥυμόν (or ῥυτόν which might also stand) may have some 
technical sense in architecture such as drain-pipe, gutter or the like. 
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SECOND MEETING. 


At a meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, May 16, 
the President, Prof. Sxxat, in the Chair, 


The following new member was elected : 


The Right Hon. H. C. Rarxrs, M.A., Trinity College, M.P. for 
the University. 


The Srecretany made a statement as to what was being done in 
the matter of the reform of Latin Pronunciation. 


Mr. Enetanp communicated the remainder of his paper of emen- 
dations on Euripides’ Jphigenta in Tauris. 

Line 15. Read τε τυγχάνων for τ᾽ οὐ τυγχάνων, taking τυγχάνων 
in the sense of meeting with (not obtaining, which, being the 
commoner sense, led to the insertion of οὐ). δεινῆς ἀπλοίας 
πνευμάτων τε Will then be a sort of hendiadys. 


54. For the received ὑδραέίνειν (MSS. ὕδραιον or ὕδραινον) αὐτὸν 
read ὑδραίνω τοῦτον. 

98. The reading λάθοιμεν is objectionable on the ground that 
the difficulty of escaping observation does not apply specially to the 
proposal just preceding (97). Read πῶς dp ἐγκαθείμεθ᾽ dv; (opt. 2nd 
aor.) How should we let ourselves down? See 113. 

114. Something appears to be lost after δέμας καθεῖναι. 

130. πόδα παρθένιον tas cas, ὁσία,  κλῃδούχου δούλα πέμπω. 
So we should read for παρθένιον ὅσιον ὁσίας, ἃ8 κληδούχου requires 
such a further explanation of ras cas. ὅσιον appears to be a gloss 
On παρθένιον. (πέμπω, escort.) 

145—7. Read τὰν οὐκ εὔμουσον | μέλπουσα βοὰν ἀλύροις ἐλέγοις 
αἰαῖ, κηδείους οἴκτους, after Wecklein, but substituting accusative 
for dative in the last two words. 

186—203. Distribute thus If. 186—191, XO. 192—202, I. 
208 foll. 

187.. Read ἔρρει φῶς σκήπτρων «ἔρρει» 

οἴμοι πατρῴων οἴκων. 

216. For νύμφαιον read not νύμῴαν (Scaliger) but νύμῴαν μ᾽, με 
being the grammatical antecedent to ἄν in 209. Retain ἐπέβασαν 
in 215. 

394. πετόμενος (the MSS. reading in place of the received 
ποτιώμενος) may be retained, if νότια (for πόντια) be read in 409. 

414—5. Read ira yap ἐηένετ᾽ ἔλπὲὶς ἔν τε ποθήμασιν 

ἄπληστος ἀνθρώποις 
which corresponds exactly to 398—9. ἐλπὶς ἐγένετ᾽ ἐπὶ πήμασι 
βροτῶν MSS., where βροτῶν is obviously a mere supplement. 
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498. κασιηνήτω ever (Koechly) should be read for κασιγνήτω, 
γύναι MSS. (by error from γύναι in 496), but otherwise the MSS. 
reading retained. ; 
560. οὐ τὰ πρὸς θεῶν εὐτυχεῖ. Read οὔ τι. 
573 foll. ἕν δὲ λυπεῖται μόνον 
ὅτ᾽ οὐκ ἄφρων κατ. MBS. 


By reading ἕν δὲ λυπεῖσθαι μένει. ὁ δ᾽ οὖν x«.7.r. the common 

assumption of a lacuna after 573 may be rendered unnecessary. 
592. χοὺς κἀγὼ θέλω MSS. Perhaps χοΐο κἀγὼ μέλω. 
828—30. Read perhaps 


ἔχω σ᾽, Opéata, τηλεκονδ᾽ ἀπὸ χθονὸς 
πατρίδος ᾿Αρησθεν 
«πλανῶντ᾽», ὦ φίλος. 


For τηλικόνδε compare 834 τὸν ἔτι βρέφος ἔλιπον. πλανῶντα 
forms a counterpart to θανοῦσαν in 831. 

901. The correction κοὐ κλύουσ᾽ ἀπαγγελῶ (for καὶ κλύουσ᾽» is 
open to the objection that there is nothing to suggest at once to 
‘the Chorus the telling of the story. Perhaps κοὺ κλύω παῤ 
ἀγγέλων. 

908. Read λιπεῖν for λαβεῖν. The MSS. reading is due to the 
attraction of λαβεῖν 903, λαβόντες 906, and λαβόντας 908. 

912. Read οὐδ᾽ ὧν μ᾽ ἐπίσχοις η᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀποστήσαις λόγου, which 
explains the MSS. reading οὐδέν μ᾽ and the variations ἐπέσχη, 
ἐπέσχη, ἀποστήση, ἀποστήσει. The ye is not unnecessary. 

992. τῷ κτανοῦντέ we. So the MSS., and the reading should be 
retained, κτανοῦντε being not future but present, from the form 
κτανέω, Which occurs in Homer 1. 18. 309, Z/. 6. 409, 71. 14. 481, 
Eur. [ph. Taur. 291, ap. Longin. περὶ ὕψους 15. 2, Phoen. 765. 
Possibly κτανεῖν is sometimes present of κτανέω, not aor. of κτείνω. 

994 foll. Read 


σφαγῆς τε γὰρ σῆς χεῖρ ἀπαλλάξαι θέλω 
σῶσαι τ᾽ ἐς οἴκους. τὴν θεὸν δὲ πῶς λάθω; 
δέδοικα καὶ τύραννον κ.τ.λ. 


MSS. ἀπαλλάξαιμεν ἂν σώσαιμι δ᾽ οἴκους τὴν θεὸν δ᾽ ὅπως λάθω 
δέδοικα κιτιλ. The final θέλω οὗ 994 as above read is given in the 
MSS. as the last word of the preceding line 993, where it 18 otiose 
and was rightly expelled by Markland in favour of πάλιν. The 
correction of 995 removes the tautology of σώσαιμιε οἴκους following 
the equivalent νοσοῦντα οἶκον ὀρθῶσαι (992—8), and the objec- 
tionable change of number ἀπαλλάξαιμεν --- σώσαιμι. In what 
follows the construction of the words depending on δέδοικα in 
the MSS. reading seems impossible. 

1010. ἥξω de γ᾽ ἤπερ καὐτὸς ἐνταυθοῖ πέσω πρὸς οἶκον MSS. 

Adopting ἄξω δέ σ᾽ from Canter, ἥνπερ... περῶ from Seidler, 
read ἐκ ταύτης for ἐνταυθοῖ in preference to ἐντεῦθεν Seidler. 
Dindorf is perhaps right in thinking 1010—1 spurious. 
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1051—1055. Omit (with Monk) 1055 which is ungrammatical 
(ἅπαντα συμβαίη MSS.), and otherwise objectionable, and distribute 
the remainder thus: I®. 1051—2, OP. 1053—-4. This gives 1052 
to Iphigenia, which several critics have observed to be necessary, and 
avoids the necessity for further change or transposition. 

1083. πατροκτόνου. Read rexvoxrovov(H. 7. 1155). The MSS. 
reading is perhaps due to a gloss πατρὸς written over τεκνοκτόνου 
χερὸς ; moreover, πατροκτόνου was a commoner word. Weil παιδοκ- 
τόνου Which will not scan. 

1135. Read perhaps 

ἀέρι δ᾽ ἱστία πρότονοι κατὰ 
πρῴραν ὑπὲρ στόλον ἐκπετάσουσι πόδες τε 


ναὸς ὠκυπόμπον. 


πόδα MSS., πόδας τε Hermann. 

1148. ἁβροπλούτοιο χαίτας MSS., χλιδᾶς Markland. Read 
ἁβροπλούτου τε χλιδᾶς. 

1149. ὀρνυμένα. Read ὀρμένα (see Soph. O. 7. 177). corre- 
sponding in metre to ἱστία in 1134. 

1210 foll. After the sweeping order of 1210 that of 1212 is out 
of place; still less can it be reconciled with 1226—29. Moreover 
the construction of cvvaytwer in 1210 18 difficult (συναντῶσι Monk, 
Nauck). These objections are removed by omitting 1210 and 
reading 


1209 I®. καὶ πόλει πέμψον τιν᾽ ὅστις σημανεῖ OO. τούους λόγους; 
1211 I®. μηδέν᾽ εἰς ὄψιν πελάζειν. ΘΟ. στεῖχε καὶ σήμαινε σύ. 
ID. μυσαρὰ yap τὰ τοιάδ᾽ ἐστίν. ΘΟ. εὖ ye κηδεύεις πόλιν. 


ID. καὶ φίλων y’ ovs δεῖ μάλιστα. ΘΟ. τοῦτ᾽ ἔλεξας εἰς ἐμέ. 


transposing the parts of Iphigenia in 1211—1212, and adopting γ᾽ 
οὖς δεῖ for οὐδείς (Kvicala after Badham) in 1213. 


— : 1265. ὕπνου κατὰ δνοφερὰς 
γᾶς εὐνὰς ἔφραζον. ηαῖα δὲ MSS. 


γαῖα δέ is a stop-gap (Hermann), the true word being lost. 
Accepting χαμεύνας (Linder) for yas εὐνάς, read 


Xapevvas ἔῤραξον σκοτίου 
perhaps rejected on account of its similarity in meaning to dvogepas. 


1309. ψευδῶς ἔλεγον aide καὶ μ᾽ ἀπήλαυνον δόμων 

ὡς ἐκτὸς εἴης. 

If ψευδῶς ἔλεγον. has arisen, as seems most probable, from a gloss, 
read ἔφασκον they pretended, taking the words καὶ . . . δόμων 88 ἃ 
parenthesis. 

1349. Koechly’s reading should be followed except that a full 
stop should be put after ἐλευθέρους, an asyndeton being preferable 
to a lacuna. 
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1414---1419, These lines of superfluous mythologizing, with 
their many faults, are probably interpolated. 

1477 foll. In 1478 for ἀδελφῇ read not ddehpy but ἀδελφήν and 
punctuate thus 


ἐγὼ δ᾽ ’Opeotn τ᾽, εἰ φέρων βρέτας θεᾶς 
βέβηκ᾽ ἀδελῴην τ᾽, οὐχὶ θυμοῦμαι κ.τ.λ.. 

The τε in 1477 is then answered by δὲ καί in 1482, the change of 
conjunction being due to the long postponement; cf. Thuc. 1. 25 
and 1.11. The arrangement τε... re οὐχὲ for οὔτε. . . οὔτε, 
presumed by the common reading, is objectionable, and differs from 
τε... οὐκ, .. . Te in 1367. 


Mr. Parry communicated the following paper “On the word 
᾿Αλλόγλωσσος in the Abou-Symbul (Nubian) inscription.” 

Mr. Paley remarked on the great importance, as bearing on the 
question of the age of Greek literary writing, of the deter- 
mination of the true age of this Inscription, which the most 
_ eminent scholars agree in placing as early as 8.0. 600, if not 
640, while Professor Mahaffy had even called this latter the 
‘more probable date.’ 

But Mr. Paley, agreeing with Dean Blakesley on Herod. 11. 30, 
who says this inscription has been ‘“‘ strangely misinterpreted ’’ as 
referring to the older kings of that name, did not believe, judging 
from the form of the letters, and the use of H for 7, the inscription 
could possibly be older than the Pericleanage. The ‘‘ Psammetichus 
the son of Theoclus (or Theocles)”’ of the inscription was some 
unknown person who went up the Nile with a party of Doric 
or Aeolian adventurers. Mr. Paley thought that an argument of 
post-Herodotean date was to be fairly drawn from the term 
ἀλλόγλωσσος. This occurs only in Herod. π. 154, where it seems 
to express a set of colonists who were bilingual, ¢.e. spoke both 
Egyptian and Hellenic. It was more likely, he considered, that 
the phrase should be taken from Herodotus, than that a compound 
ἅπαξ εἰρημένον in Greek literature should be found in an inscription 
nearly two centuries before Herodotus wrote. 


Professor Mayor read the following notes : 


I. On the Proverb Optimum elige: iucundum et facile illud faciet 
consuetudo. 

This proverb is often heard in conversation, and in ἃ more 
authentic form has been adopted as the motto of the Vegetarian 
Society ‘ Fix upon that course of life which is best; custom will 
render it most delightful.’ So Bacon (Essay 7 ad Jin. ) quotes it : 
‘optimum elige, suaue et facile illud faciet consuetudo.’ 

By the help of Gataker (on Antoninus m1. 6 and x. 22) and 
Wyttenbach (on Plut. om. 123°) I have drawn up a catena of 
authorities. The earliest are Latin, but they cite it as well known 
and there can be no doubt that it came from the Greek schools of 
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rhetoric or philosophy. ad Herenn. tv. § 24 (as example οὗ a 
sententia or ἡνώμη. I cannot find it in the other Greek or Latin 
rhetoricians). Sen. uit. beat. 8 § 1 (praeceperunt ueteres). Epictet. 
fr. 144, cf. 143. Plut. de audiendo 7 p. 47°. de sanitate 3 p. 123°. 
de tranquillitate 4 p. 466f. He ascribes it to the Pythagoreans de 
exilio 8 p. 602%. Antonin. mr. 6 fin. Galen de cognoscendis 
curandisque animi morbis 6 f. (v. 32 33 K.) Basil de legendis 
libris gentilium f. (m. 1848). Nicephorus Callist. h.e. vim. 40 
(1. 622°). Stobaeus (flor. 1. 29. xxrx. 99) fathers the saying on 
Pythagoras; John of Salisbury (pol. m1. 8, col. 489 Migne) on an 
ethecus unnamed. On the best and pleasantest life Wyttenbach 
compares Plato rep. 617°—619°. legg. 664 5,32 Lucian uit. auct. 2. 
Gataker adds DL. v1.71. See too Xen. mem. iv. 8 ὃ 6 (cited in 
Latin by Bacon advancement p. 69 Wr.). 


Notes on Seneca. 

cons. Helv. 11. 6 ‘leuis ipse expers.’ Madvig (adv. m. 404) 
reads ‘oneris’ for ‘leuis.’ Why not ‘labis,’ a word used by 
Seneca ep. 4 § 1. cons. Pol. 3 § 5. cons. Mare. 22 §2? 

ben. v. 8.81 retain ‘tradere iubentis,’ which is supported by 
‘tradidit’ above. It means to ‘surrender’; Madvig’s ‘ parcere’ 
(διά. 417) is quite out of place. Jbid vi. 16 8 2, ‘quia me non 
tamquam amicum uidit sed tamquam imperatorem.’ Read ‘amicus’ 
and ‘imperator,’ which the scribe assimilated to me. The disposi- 
tion of the physician, not of the patient, is in question; see §1, 
ex medico ac praeceptore in amicum transeunt; § 5, huic ego 
non tamquam medico, sed tamquam amico obligatus sum. Cf. the 
preface of Celsus: concipio, cum. par scientia sit, utiliorem tamen 
amicum esse quam extraneum. Madvig says (p. 420) ‘ineptum 
esse (de uno ex communibus aegris, quos medicus perambulat) 
imperatoris nomen, plures viderunt’: but the name exactly suits 
the physician, sine ullo adfectu facienda uitandaue praecipientem. 
Add that ‘imperare’ is technically used of the physician’s pre- 
scription. See Seneca de ira 1. 16 § 4 ‘si intrassem ualetudinarium 
exercitus ut sciens, . . . non idem imperassem omnibus per diuersa 
aegrotantibus.’ In his famous indictment against the faculty 
Pliny says (29 § 11) palamque est, ut quisque inter istos loquendo 
polleat, imperatorem ilico uitae nostrae necisque fieri. Madvig’s 
‘interpellatorem ’ is violent and makes no sense. 


Baron Fr. v. Hteet communicated some “ Notes on Professor 
Mayor’s Juvenal,” of which the following are the chief: ; 

mr. 194. ‘labentibus,’ the falling inmates. 

1 am glad to find that I can quote the authority of Lewis and 
Ruperti against Mayor and Heinrich (who understand ‘nobis’ 
from v. 198).—Surely, it is more natural to understand ‘ domibus,’ 
which is easily supplied from ‘ urbem’ (v. 193). 

Mayor’s first illustration from Sen. de ben. vr. 15.7 (add Ov. Ib. 
509, ‘lapsuramque domum’) would also seem to make it easier to 
understand ‘domibus.’ 
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261—7. ‘domus interea—ore trientem.’ : 

I am strongly inclined to think that we have here a distinct 
reminiscence—hardly perhaps a deliberate, though loose imitation— 
of Homer. 

If we take Juvenal’s account (vv. 190—314) of the various 
dangers of Rome, which with characteristic exaggeration are 
certainly pictured as equal to any battlefield; then dwell upon 
his contrast between the dead master: his body crushed in the 
street, his soul, himself, sitting in horror and despair on the banks 
of the Styx (ev. 264—7), and his household, securely unconscious 
of his fate, preparing the warm bath for him who is never to 
return (vv. 261—3); and finally compare the whole passage with 
the situation in J/. xx. especially with οὐ. 437—446: it is 
difficult to deny that Juvenal may here have had Homer in mind. 

There are surely several points of contact, even in details, 
between vv. 261—4: 

Domus interea secura .. bucca foculum excitat, et sonat unctis 
striglibus, et pleno componit lintea gutto. haec inter pueros varie 
properantur: at tle, etc., and vv. 437 —446: 

ἄλοχος δ᾽ οὔπω τι πέπυστο Ἕκτορος ... κέκλετο δ᾽ ἀμῴφι- 
πόλοισε.. .. κατὰ δῶμα ἀμφὲ πυρὶ στῆσαι τρίποδα μέγαν, ὀῴρα 
πέλοιτο Ἕκτορι θερμὰ λοετρὰ μάχης Ex νοστήσαντι, νήπιε, οὐδ᾽ 
ἐνόησεν ὅ μιν μάλα τῆλε λοετρῶν . . . δάμασε γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη. 

There is the same triple sequence in both passages : 

Ist, the unconscious relatives ; 
2ndly, the uselessly busy slaves ; 
3rdly, the far-away dead husband and master. 


An allusion to Homer might be expected in Juvenal, even if this 
were the only passage in his Satires in which a resemblance to 
Homer could reasonably be maintained; but besides this general 
presumption, arising from his long training in the schools of 
rhetoric, and his general imitations and reminiscences of other 
Greek poets, we have the special presumption arising from.his four’ 
direct imitations of Homer (1. 43; x. 231—2; 292; xv. 65), and 
his three direct mentions of him (vu. 38; x. 246; χπι. 118). Is 
it unreasonable, then, to assume, that allusions and imitations are 
are likely to occur ? 

X. 61. ‘follibus atque caminis.? Are not these ablatives of 
instrument and of place repectively? The head of Sejanus’ 
(statue) was made to glow by means of bellows and in furnaces. 

caminus can hardly be used here as simply =ignis: Ruperti says: 
caminis =fornacibus. and of the instances given by Lewis and 
Short where caminus=ignis, Hor. and Cic. certainly never use it 
as synonymous with fire in the plural. 

But is not, on the other hand, the collocation and simple coor- 
dination of two ablatives of different kinds all but. impossible ὃ 
Are there any other instances of such a collocation ? 





2ὅ 


MICHAELMAS TERM, 1883. 
FIRST MEETING. 


Ar a Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, Oct. 18, 
the President, Prof. ὅκεατ, in the Chair, ἡ 


Mr. Jackson read a note upon Martial v. 78, of which the following 
is ἃ summary : 


‘¢This epigram, in which Martial invites his friend Toranius to 
dine with him, concludes with the lines 


- haec est cenula. Claudiam sequeris, 
quam nobis cupis esse tu priorem. 


Of the various suggestions for the correction of the last line, 
none is convincing: and Heraldus’ ‘quae nobis cupit esse te 
priorem’ suggests a doubt whether any antithesis between ‘sequeris’ 
and ‘priorem,’ even if in itself appropriate, would bring the epigram 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Now (1) Martial frequently ends his 
epigrams with an echo, more or less exact, of some phrase at the 
beginning; ¢.g. 1. 6, τι. 41, vi. 42: and (2) courtesy suggests that 
(as in x1. 52) the indirect invitation conveyed in the opening lines, 


si tristi domicenio laboras, 
Torani, potes esurire mecum, 


should be subsequently converted into a direct invitation. On 
examination it will be found that the last four words of the poem 
contain, together with some superfluous letters, a fragment of a 
phrase which at once echoes the beginning of the epigram and 
conveys ἃ direct invitation : 


cupises™wri°re m 
$.¢. cupis esurire mecum ? 


Further the superfluous letters are the letters of the word ‘ potes,’ 
which differentiates the phrase echoed from the echo. It would 
seem then that ‘potes’ was added by some reader who expected 
an exact repetition of the second line, or perhaps merely wished 
to call attention to the echo: and that the letters of the word 
found places in the text after four of the five letters of ‘mecum’ 
were lost by a lesion of the MS. 
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But how is the line to be completed? For myself I was prepared 
to regard ‘quam nobis’ a stopgap, devised after the original reading 
had disappeared ; and I had thought of 


haec est cenula. Claudiam sequeris. 
Torani, cupis esurire mecum ? 


Mr. Munro however, to whom I propounded my conjecture, 
unwilling to sacrifice the words in question, and mindful of a 
remark made by Mr. Duff, that ‘nobis’ might be a corruption of 
‘noui,’ restores perfect sense by the further alteration of a single 
letter, by the substitution of r for 6: 


haec est cenula. Claudiam sequeris, 
quam noris. cupis esurire mecum ? 


Combining the two emendations, we have, I think, a natural 
and appropriate ending. Martial writes: ‘Toranius, if you are 
dull at home, you can come and share my humble meal. Your 
fare will be anything but luxurious: your amusements will be 
simple and innocent. But you will sit next Claudia, in whom 
you will have an acquaintance. Are you disposed to share my 
humble meal?’ 

Mr. Munro further remarks that ‘Claudiam sequeris’ may 
possibly mean, ‘you will pay your court to Claudia.’ Compare 
Virg. Aen. x. 325, Hel. 2. 683—65, Hel. 6. 53—55: Hor. Od. τι. 5. 
13, Sat. τ. 4. 118: Ovid, Ars. τι. 483.” 


Mr. VERRALL proposed an emendation of Plaut. Capt. 90 (1. 
1. 22). 
prolatis rebus parasiti uenatici 
canes sumus: quando redierunt, Molossici 
odiosicique et multum inconmodestici : 
et hic quidem hercle nisi qui colaphos perpeti 
potis parasitus frangique aulas in caput, 
fuel ire tra poram trigeminam ad sacculum licett. 


‘« The last line of this extract is here printed as it appears in the 
fundamental MS. of Plautus (the Vaticanus) with the exception 
of the word sacculum, for which the Vaticanus has saccum. The 
Britannicus, however (see Sonnenschein’s edition of the play), 
has sacculum, and this has the better authority, saccum having 
the appearance of a rough conjecture for metre. The Britannicus 
also has extra portam for tra poram, but this reading, whether 
correct or not, cannot be said to have MS. authority, being plainly 
a mere correction of the strange forms preserved by the Vaticanus. 
The reading adopted in the latest editions is 


uel extra portam trigeminam ad saccum ilicet, 


which is produced by combining the conjectures of both copyists with 
the further, not very satisfactory, theory that the words ire... licet, 
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in spite of their positions in the MS. text, are a gloss upon an 
original ¢lzcet. 

The explanation of the received reading is as uncertain as its 
authority. It is rendered’ ‘he may e’en go beyond the porta 
Trigemina to the (porter’s) sack,’ and explained by the two 
hypotheses without evidence, (1) that ‘ beyond the porta Trigemina’ 
was the place where porters plied their trade, (2) that a saccus was 
the known symbol of the porter’s occupation. Even if all this were 
conceded, the phrase tre ad saccum seems very odd Latin. 

Nor does the line, so emended and interpreted, fit either the 
preceding or the subsequent context. First, the words δέ hie 
quidem, following the elaborate and, as it now stands, rather 
useless parallel between the various conditions of the parasitus 
and the various breeds of dogs, would naturally make the auditor 
expect that this parallel was going to be pursued and the purpose 
of it made more clear. Instead of which, it is abruptly dropped. 
Secondly, we are told immediately afterwards that ‘thes 186 Actolia ;’ 
in fact, to inform the audience of the place of action and the 
circumstances is the purpose of the speech. To insert into 
the middle of this explanation an allusion fixing the scene to 
Rome is an incongruity scarcely credible even in Plautus, and 
at least requires a parallel instance to recommend it. 

But in reality the MSS. appear to have preserved the true reading 
almost intact: fra is not a fragment of extra, but a contraction of 
trans: poram trigeminam shows in the terminations traces of this 
conjecture, which altogether replaces it in the other MSS.; it 
it should be porum trigeminum: sacculum should be saeculum, and 
should be pronounced (we need not assume that it was so written) 
in the common contracted form saeclum. Thus we obtain 


uel ire trans porum trigeminum ad saeclum licet : 


‘he may e’en go over “the ferry ” to the three-fold breed,’ 1.6. he 
may starve and go over Charon’s ferry to the place where, as shown 
by the example of Cerberus, the dogs have three heads, the parallel 
between the condition of the parasitus and breeds (γένη saecla, see 
Lucretius) of dogs being still pursued. To retain the Greek word 
porum (τὸν πόρον) from the original was of course inevitable; the 
allusion to ‘the ferry’ is essentially Greek, and no Latin word 
could have conveyed it. It may be observed that the whole 
passage shows strong traces of verbal fidelity to the Greek; the 
two lines preceding the corruption are half Greek both in vocabulary 
and construction, and the inventions odzosic: and incommodestici are 
quite in the spirit of Greek comedy and almost certainly imitated. 

With respect to the metre, if poru be scanned as two short 
syllables, for which there is abundant authority, the line already 
scans as well as many im the Plautine MSS. But the divided 
tribrach yorum tri- and the anapaest in the fourth foot are harsh, 
and might be cured by the transposition— 


uel trans porum ire trigeminum ad saeclum licet: 
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when porum was taken for portam and supposed to belong to 
trigeminum (-am), the transference to the position in the MSS. 
would naturally suggest itself. But this is an independent 
question. : 

It is a confirmation of this view that it affords an explanation 
of another curious phrase in the speech. ‘ This,’ says the purasitus, 
pointing to the house of his absent patron, ‘is to me aedes lamen- 
tariae, quas quoties cumque conspicio fleo.’ The curious word 
lamentarius would seem not to have been introduced without a 
purpose. The termination is often given by Plautus to his inven- 
tions. Perhaps we have here an attempt to render Κωκύτον δόμος, 
or οἶκος ᾿Ολυφύρσιος, or the like. Readers of Virgil will remember 
that in the Greek realm of Hades the first place reached after 
passing ‘the ferry’ was the place of lamentation. Apparently 
the disconsolate and hungry dependent imagines himself to be 
already in sight of the fatal shore.”’ 


-Mr. Lrenprum read a paper on the Latin perfect subjunctive, as 
follows : 

‘<The object of the few following remarks is to inquire under 
what limitations the pf. subj. may be used as referring to past 
actions. I have observed a distressing tendency on the part of 
younger students to take sanctuary in the pf. subj. And it is 
little wonder that a tense, the majority of whose forms belongs in 
common to either mood, and whose meaning, the grammarians 
teach us, covers the whole range of time, should have peculiar 
attractions as a harbour of refuge for the schoolboy in distress. 
Moreover it is an uncomfortable anomaly for one who likes to 
regard syntax as a science, to be forced to acknowledge that one 
and the same tense may, like an Homeric seer, νοῆσαι dua πρόσσω 
καὶ ὀπίσσω, and declare both past, present and future time. For 
these reasons I should be glad if my attempt to impose stricter 
limits upon so extravagant a domain appeared not wholly fanciful. 

The view I desire to maintain is, that, in Ciceronian Latin, the 
pf. subj. is always a primary and never a secondary tense; in other 
words, that, while it is properly used to représent in oblique 
narration the pf. or completed fut. indic. of the direct, it does not 
properly speaking represent either the impf. or aor. indic.; and 
that in consecutive sentences, when dependent on past tenses, it 
can only express a result either actually completed or logically 
recognized at the present time. 

Mr. Roby (1509) states, that the pf. subj. may represent either 
pf., aor., or completed fut. indic. He adds, what is true, that in 
dependent interrogatives 1t may represent the impf. indic. For 
example, ‘quid dicebus?’ might become ‘quaero quid dixeris.’ 
But he does not add, what is nevertheless equally true, that the 
impf. subj. might stand in this form of sentence, if it were 
necessary to preserve definitely the impf. tense; cf. Vat. 5: ‘sed 
quaero a te cur C. Cornelium non defenderem.’ It is however 
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rare—for the simple reason that the vast majority of questions like 
“ quaero quid dixeris’ would naturally occur in argumentative 
passages, where the speaker desires to obtain information regarding 
a past action, not as simply past, but with reference to its bearing 
upon the matter under present discussion. Thus ‘quaero quid 
Cdixeris’ will mean, ‘I want to know, what we shall find that 
you said.’ 

Again, Mr. Reid, in his recent edition of the pro Sulla—an 
edition that needs no epithets of mine—seems to take a view of the 
pf. subj. similar to that of Mr. Roby. On p. 106 of his commentary 
he states, that the pf. subj., in the passage there under notice, refers 
“to a particular moment.’ And a little higher up (p. 105-6) he 
says, ‘ After a perfect tense, the dependent clause may be either an 
impf. ora pf. subj. The pf. marks strongly the completion of the 
act.’ Comparing these two statements, I conclude, that he holds, 
with Mr. Roby, that this tense may represent either the aor. or 
pf. indic. At § 10 of this speech, which runs thus, ‘Hoc totum 
eiusmodi est, ut, si ego sum inconstans, . . . nec testimonio fidem 
tribui conuenerit nec defensioni auctoritatem,’ Mr. Reid draws 
attention to ‘ conuenerit’ following ‘ est’—‘the reason being,’ he 
says, ‘that a particular past action is referred to.’ Surely not: 
Cicero means, that, if a comparison between his past conduct 
towards Autronius and his present conduct towards Sulla shows 
him to be inconsistent, then the conclusion is, that neither his 
previous testimony against the former nor his present defence of 
the latter ought (conuenerit) to be trustworthy. ‘conuenerit’ 
belongs as much to ‘ defensioni’ as to ‘ testimonio,’ which proves 
the tense to refer to present time. A very similar passage occurs 
at § 14, ‘ mirari Torquatus desinat, me, qui Autronio non adfuerim, 
Sullam defendere.’ Here ‘adfuerim’ implies that Cicero’s past 
Opposition to Autronius only becomes significant, when compared 
with his present support of Autronius’ colleague. Had Cicero in 
these passages been simply narrating past actions, he must have 
used past tenses of the subj. 

Cicero’s practice in constructing consecutive sentences seems to 
me to be as follows: A past tense in the main verb requires a 
past tense in the dependent clause, when the action was felt 
to be contemporaneous with (ampf.) or prior to (plupf.) the main 
action; but he employs the pf. subj. after a past tense, not only 
of a result actually completed at the present time only (Roby 

1516), but also,—and this is my point—where he wishes to give 
᾿ result, as recognized now for the first time by the 

the logical ἐμόν δεῖ μέ μοαοδ OF δὲ s 
1. and not the mere historical sequence of events. This is 
writer; ae py M. Riemann in his Studies on Livy (p. 159): ‘ou 
11 state fe as. mais ou il remarque, que tel ou tel fait, qu’il 
pacor ,a été la consequence d’un tel autre fait.’ 

i is only realized as a result at the present : 
Mil, 14. 37: ‘ita est mulecatus, ut uitam 
neant to state that the assault was intended 
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to be fatal, he must have used the impf. subj. Pro Muren. 15. 33 
is rather more difficult: ‘tantum consilio atque auctoritate ualuit 
ut se nouis opibus renouarit.’ ‘So great was his influence that 
we find him recruiting his forces.’ Here the past is brought 
into connection with the present by the writer’s mental reference 
to the experience of a contemporary. This is Driger’s view (1. 
265), who quotes these and other passages; e.g. Jusc. 5.20.6: ‘eo 
facto sic doluit, nibil ut tulerit grauius in uita.’ ‘tulerit’ here 
shows that Cicero is giving the result of his own observation 
drawn from a survey of the history of Dionysius’ life, not narrating 
that history itself. Cp. pro Sulla,§17: ‘ita quieuit, ut eo tempore 
omni Neapoli fuerit.’ That these words are to be rendered, ‘he 
kept so quiet, that we find him all that time at Naples,’ appears 
not only from the tense, but from the immediate context. Cicero 
goes on—‘ubi neque homines fuisse putantur huius adfines sus- 
picionis:’ now ‘putantur’ here of itself convinces me that ‘fuerit’ 
is a primary not an historic tense, and that Cicero uses it because 
he is judging past events by the light of present considerations. 
But Ido not think Cicero could have written what we find in Livy 
(z.3): ‘tantum opes creuerant, ut ne morte quidem Aeneae mouere 
arma Etrusci ausi sint.’ Still less (Livy 1. 16): ‘tempestas tam 
denso rgem operuit nimbo, ut conspectum eius contioni abstulerit.’ 
Nor Galba ap. Cic. Fam. 10. 80. 3: ‘dexterius cornu fugauerat 
legionem, ut ultra aciem processerit.’ These are all cases of direct, 
conscious, historical sequence, and would require past tenses from 
@ conscientious syntactician. They differ entirely from such a 
passage as Sulla 60: ‘ita a patronis res cognita est, ut nulla in 
re a ceterorum sententiis Sulla dissenserit.’ Here the fact of 
Sulla’s agreement with his colleagues is stated, not as a result 
felt or observed in the past, but as recognized by Cicero in the 
present. So in 62 ‘fuisse ... ut uoluerit:’ 65, ‘ita se gessit ... 
ut cogitarit’ the pf. subjunctives show that Cicero is only recog- 
nizing the applicability of a past action to his present argument. 
But in 15, where he is narrating historical events, we have: ‘ita se 
gerebat . . . ut uideretur:’ ‘se ita fractum putauit...ut arbi- 
traretur.? In 88 there is a string of these tenses, all true perfects, 
showing that Cicero is making a present use of a past action. 

Once again: in a familiar appendix to his ‘ De Falsa Legatione ἢ 
Mr. Shilleto, illustrating the difference between wove c. inf. and 
ὥστε 6. indic., renders wore μὴ βούλεσθαι by ‘ut nollet,’ ὥστε οὐκ 
ἐβούλετο by ‘ut noluerit.’ No one, I suppose, will question the 
truth of his general distinction between the two Greek constructions, 
but I think the rendering he gives is apt to mislead the Latin 
student. I do not think it is possible to preserve in Latin the 
distinction which the Greek admits. ‘Ut nollet’ might give 
either the real or the possible result: ‘ ut noluerit,’ according to 
my view, would only give the logical result, deduced by the 
speaker at the present. 
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SECOND MEETING. 


Ar a Meeting held in St. John’s College, on Thursday, Nov. 8, 
Professor Mayor, in the absence of the President, in the Chair, the 
following alterations in the laws of the Society recommended by 
the-Council were agreed to. 


Law 8 to read: ‘ Distinguished philological scholars who are 
resident abroad may be elected honorary or corresponding members 
in the same way as ordinary members. They shall pay no sub- 
scription but shall be entitled to receive the transactions and other 
documents published or printed by the Society and to be present at 
and communicate papers to the meetings.’ 

In law 9, to substitute ‘two secretaries’ for ‘a secretary,’ and 
in law 11, ‘secretaries’ for ‘ secretary.’ 

Law 12 to read: ‘ Of the three vice-presidents one shall retire 
annually by rotation and be incapable of re-election for the two 
years next following.’ 


The following new members were elected : 


S. R. James, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 
Ἐς, B. Westcott, Esq., B.A., Trinity College. 


Professor Mayor read the following notes : 
1. Juvenal xm. 129, 130 


possideat quantum rapuit Nero, montibus aurum 
exaequet, nec amet quemquam nec ametur ab ullo! 


Borrowed from Cic. Lael. §52, ‘nam quis est, . . . qui uelit, ut 
neque diligat quemquam nec ipse ab ullo diligatur, circumfluere 
omnibus coplis atque in omni rerum abundantia uiuere ?’ 


Add these examples to lexicons and grammars under quisquam 
and ullus. 


2. Gal. mr. 28, οὐκ ἔνι "lovdatos οὐδὲ Ἕλλην, οὐκ ἔνι δοῦλος 
οὐδὲ ἐλεύθερος, οὐκ ἔνε ὦρσεν καὶ θῆλυ πάντες γὰρ ὑμεῖς εἷς cote 
ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ. 

Dr. Taylor (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Cambridge, 1877, p. 29) 
illustrates this verse from Rabbinical writers (cf. Biinemann on 
Lact. cited below). He proceeds: ‘ Another remarkable grouping 
is found in the Jews’ Morning Prayer, where the men in three 
consecutive Benedictions, bless God ‘‘ who hath not made me a 
GENTILE... SLAVE...8 WOMAN.” This affords an illustration 
(the, more striking on account of its indirectness) of a characteristic 
saying of St. Paul’ (Gal. iii, 28). 
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It seems highly probable that St. Paul had distinctly in his mind 
8. saying current in the Greek schools, variously ascribed to Thales 
or Socrates (D. L. 1. 33) or Plato (Plut. Marius 46. § 1). 

Lactantius gives it thus (1m. 19. § 17), ‘non dissimile Platonis 
illud est, quod aiebat se gratias agere naturae, primum quod homo 
natum esset potius quam mutum animal; deinde quod mas potius 
quam femina; quod Graecus quam barbarus ; ; postremo quod Athe- 
niensis et quod temporibus Socratis.’ ”’ 


Mr. Enetanp communicated the following correction of Xeno- 
phon, Hellentcs τ. 2. § 1. 

‘¢The manuscript reading is καὶ πεντακισχιλέους τῶν ναυτῶν 
πελταστὰς ποιησάμενος, ὡς ἅμα καὶ πελτασταῖς ἐσομένοις, ἐξέπλευσεν 
K.T.N. 

Stephanus proposed ἐσομένους. . With this reading the passage 
will hardly bear any but a very forced interpretation, ¢ g- ‘con- 
sidering that they were about to engage with targeteers ’ [ Hail- 
stone |, where the position of the καί is disregarded, the meaning of 
ἐσομένους unduly stretched, and the general sense unsatisfactory. 

Schneider, followed by L. Dindorf and Breitenbach, regard 
ws. . . ἐσομένοις a8 ἃ marginal explanation that has found its 
way wrongly into the text, and bracket the words accordingly. 

I would suggest that πέλτας should be substituted for redracrds 
and πεντακισχιλίοις, read instead of πεντακισχιλέους. The passage 
would then run: καὶ πεντακισχιλίοις τῶν ναυτῶν πέλτας ποιησάμενος, 
ὡς ἅμα καὶ πελτασταῖς ἐσομένοις, ἐξέπλευσεν κ.τ.λ.. 

It seems to me that on any other supposition the dat. ἐσομένοις 
can hardly be accounted for; while, on the other hand, when the 
mistake of πελταστάς had once been made—the copier’s eye being 
caught by the πελτασταῖς in the next line—the change of πεντακισ- 
χιλέοις πεντακισχιλίους was a natural one. 


Mr. Riverway read a note On the use of ws as a preposition, with 
a view to explain (1) its being found in combination with the ace. 
case, and (2) the fact that its use is usually confined to persons. 

‘It is commonly supposed to make its earliest appearance in 
Odyssey xvir. 218, 9 νῦν μὲν δὲ μάλα πάγχυ κακὸς κακὸν ἡγηλάζεε. 
ὡς αἰεὶ τὸν ὅμοιον ἄγει θεὸς ws τὸν ὅμοιον. ΑΒ there are scarcely 
any instances οὗ 105 use until we come to the prose writers, I would 
attempt a more simple explanation by placing a comma after θεὸς, 
and thus making the second ws correlative to the first, regarding it 
as a case of parataxis (like év@a—évOa), ws having probably a locat 
meaning, which survives in Theocritus. It will then run: ‘where 
God ever bringeth like, there he bringeth like.’ Its position at the 
beginning of the clause containing the ending dactyl and spondee is 
the proper place for the correlative ws. As Liddell and Scott still 
keep the old explanation of an ellipse of εἰς, πρός, it is desirable to 
obtain. some more rational explanation of ws with the acc. Sanskrit 
presents a similar use in the case of yatra, with this important 
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difference, as pointed out by Mr. Peile in one of his suggestive notes 
to Nala, viz. that whereas ws goes with acc., yatra goes with nom., 
in fact introduces a relative clause. Fg. ajagama tatas tatra yatra 
raja sa Naishadhah (Nala vo. 1), and pradravad yatra kananam 
(sd. xu. 30). For Greek usage see Herod. 1. 121,135, 147, m1. 140; 
Thuc. m1. 39; Isaeus 1. 3; Isocr. Panath. 160; Dem. Phil. 1. 54. 
48, 0.121. 5, Chers. 98. 35. The explanation of the difference 
between Sanskrit and Greek usage is that whereas in Sanskrit there 
is no fixed order of words, in Greek, on the other hand, there was 
a decided inclination to place the main verb at the end of the 
sentence. ὡς originally went with the nominative like yatra; 
e.g. such a sentence as πρεσβεῖς ws Φέλιππον πέμπομεν Was at an 
earlier stage πρεσβεῖς we Φέλιππος [ἐστὶ] πέμπομεν, but under the 
influence (1) of the main verb coming at the end, the nominative 
got attracted into the acc., and (2) when prepositions like εἰς, πρός 
came into use with the acc. after verbs of motion, on their analogy 
we came to be followed by acc.! 

Next for some explanation of its use being restricted to persons. 
It is an admitted fact that originally motion to a place was expressed 
in the Indo-European languages by means of the verb of motion and 
the acc. alone, since survivals of such usage are found in the 
principal languages, ¢.g. in Sanskrit, in the Greek poets (πάρειμιε 
Acpens νάματ᾽ x.7.d.), and in Latin. Now to express motion to 
a fixed point, or a place, is very different from expressing motion 
towards a person, an unfixed point, whose position is liable to 
change and shift. In the sentence uenit Romam, the goal of 
motion is clearly indicated by the simple acc. Romam. But if 
it was necessary to express motion to a person, for the sake 
of precision it was necessary to localize the person by a clause 
introduced by yatra or something similar. Such was the origin 
of the use of ws being confined to persons. It dates from a time 
when the acc. alone was used of place with verbs of motion, when 
the Greeks could say ἔρχεσθαι Ἴλιον as readily as the Romans said 
uenire Romam, but when they wanted to express motion to persons, 
and probably to some kinds of things (6.5. ws τούαδε δόμους, Soph. 
Trach. 365, cf. pradravad yatra kananam supra), they had to use a 
more elaborate process and localize the person. The Greeks then 
long after they had begun to use freely the prepositions εἰς, ἐπε, 
πρός with the acc. after verbs of motion, still carefully confined ws 
to its original function of indicating motion to persons.” 


1 Professor Cowell has since pointed out to me a similar use of yena in 
Buddhistic Sanskrit which is ἐπ only found with persons, ¢.g. yena Bhavagams 
tena upasakranta. 
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THIRD MEETING. 


‘At a Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, Nov. 22, the 
‘President, Professor Skat, in the Chair, 


The following new member was elected : 
W.S. Haptzy, Esq., B.A., Pembroke College. 


Mr. VERRALL read a paper on ἀμβρόσιος, ἄμβροτος to the following 
effect : | : 

᾿ς ἀμβρόσιος is commonly derived from ἄμβροτος immortal, in the 
sense of belonging to the immortals, and so, from the perfume 
belonging to divine persons and things, fragrant or sweet. This 
account is probably so far correct that it is part at least of the 
history of the word. But in Buttmann’s Lexilogus, upon which the 
articles in the present Lexicons depend, it is maintained that the 
word occurs in extant literature in the earlier sense of belonging to 
the immortals, divine. The object of this paper was, in the first 
place, to show that the evidence adduced by Buttmann is incon- 
clusive, and is cited inaccurately in the Lexicons. ἀμβρόσιος 
appears to have been restricted in application to objects sweet or 
fragrant from the earliest period of which we have records. With 
regard to the derivation of the word, the deduction from ἄμβροτος, 
though probably true, does not seem adequate to explain all the 
facts, in particular (1) the very early and complete restriction 
already noticed, and still less (2) the fact that ἄμβροτος, as well as 
ἀμβρόσιος, sometimes means sweet or fragrant (though it is also 
used in the sense of «mmortal). The transition from belonging to 
the gods to sweet is perhaps intelligible, but hardly so, without 
further explanation, the transition from undying or immortal to 
sweet. It was suggested, therefore, as not improbable, that 
ἀμβρόσιος and ἄμβροτος (sweet) are cases of ‘ popular etymology,’ 
connected, in the Greek mind, with βροτός, but really derived 


from some word, presumably Oriental and non-Hellenic, for ἃ. 


fragrant substance used in divine worship. In any case it should 
be noted that the facts, as given by Greek literature, are somewhat 
distorted in the common accounts. 


Mr. Ripezway read a paper on ‘The Attic form of Séoa,’ as 
follows : 

‘‘ The commonly received Greek form of Stoa is that spelt with 
short o. However, in three out of the five places where it occurs 
in Aristophanes, it must be scanned long. These passages are all 
in the Ecclesiazusae, viz. δἰ, 672, 680, 682. Elmsley therefore 
read .in these passages the form ovoid, which is given by the 
Ravenna MS. In the two remaining places in Aristophanes, viz. 
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Eccl. 14, Ach. 546, the word is used at the beginning of the 
iambic, and so we can gather nothing from them, Again, the 
commonly received spelling of the adjective στωικὸς is with a 
long w, and the ordinary form of the diminutive o7ué:ov is with 
long w and the tote subscriptum. These forms cannot come from 
the form στοά with short o, nor from the form στοιά. 

Now on the stylobate of the stoa or portico erected by the 
Athenians at Delphi, lately discovered, and given in Hicks’ His- 
torical Inscriptions as No. 20, occurs the inscription ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ἀνέθεσαν τὴν στοὰν καὶ τὰ ὅπλα Kai τἀκρωτήρια ἑλόντες THY πολεμέων» 
Pausanias x. ‘11. 5 connects the dedication with Phormio’s victories 
in 429 B.c.; but, says Mr. Hicks, the archaic writing suggests 
rather the victory of Kekryphaleia, 459 3.c., mentioned by Thue. 
1.105. For my purpose either date is equally good. στοάν 
appears with short o, not with οὐ. Now of course at either 
date I have mentioned o represented both short o, or long w. 
I have shown from Aristophanes that the syllable was long. 
Ergo, the true Attic form must have been στωά with w, whence 
came the forms στωικὸς and στῴδιον with ὦ. If we suppose 
it derived from ovofia, the o would naturally be lengthened by 
vowel compensation.” 


Mr. Nrxon read a note on Virg. Aen. viir. 642 ‘at tu dictis,’ etc., 
suggesting that ‘a! tu dictis, Albane, maneres!’ should be read: 
and that it should be translated not as ‘manere debebas, utinam 
maneres,’ or ‘(si scires) maneres,’ but as the usual protasis form of 
@ wish or aspiration with apodosis suppressed—‘ Ah! had you but 
abided (been found abiding) by your word!’ as in Aen. Iv. 678, 
illustrated by Ov. Met. 11. 435. Dr. Kennedy’s suggestion of μέ in 
a final sense seemed unsatisfactory: but it might be the reading, if 
used in the sense of utznam, as in Ov. Her. xrx. 115. 

There seemed no point here in using at, which suggested a 
transition of subject, and an emphasis of ἔμ, both unsuitable to 
the context; and if a jussive force were given to the verb (‘ but 
you ought to have abided by your word ’) the effect was prosaic. 

The exclamation @ was common enough in Catullus, Propertius, 
Tibullus, and Virgil’s Eclogues, but sometimes omitted, or obscured 
by combination with other words, in MSS., or confounded with the 
preposition. Mr. Munro had called attention (see note at the end of 
Conington’s Virgil) to instances of the two former cases (Prop. 1. 
11. 5, Virg. Aen. xm. 648, Ovid, Am. 1. 7. 55). 

Prop. 1. 16. 14 might be quoted as an instance of the third (cf. 
Prop. tv. 1. 74). Other instances of the confusion with αὐ would 
probably be seen in Tibullus 1. 9. 79, 1. 10. 5, 59; perhaps also in 
Prop. 1. 16. 41; m1. 20. 5, and other passages; but where a change 
of person or subject was introduced, at should certainly be kept. 
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Trangactions of Cambridge WPhilological Society, 
VOL. II. 


ERRATUM. 


On page 264 of Volume II. in law 11 of the Society, for “in the 
Michaelmas Term,” read “in the Lent Term.” 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1884. 


FIRST MEETING. 


Art the Annual Meeting held in St John’s College, at 8.30 p.m., 
on Feb. 7, the President, Prof. Skrat, in the Chair,the following 
new member was elected : 


J. Ὁ. Dorr, Esq., B.A., Trinity College. 


The Treasurer's annual statement of accaunts, having been 
duly audited, was adopted. 


In the absence of the Treasurer his report on the finances of 
the Society was read by the Secretary. 


The Secretary gave his report on the condition in the past 
year ; and explained the reasons which had made the appointment 
of two Secretaries desirable. 


The following officers were then elected for the ensuing year : 


President : Professor Sxxat (re-elected). 

New Vice-President : Mr Movutron. 

New ordinary Members of Council: Dr Kennepy (re-elected), 
Mr PEILE (re-elected), Mr FENNELL. 

Treasurer : Mr Nixon (re-elected). 

Secretaries: Mr Posteate (re-elected), Mr VERRALL. 


Mr Gray read a paper on the text of the following passages 
of the Hercules Furens of Euripides : 

Line 149. Here the Flor. ms, 2 reads simply ὡς ovyyapos σοι 
Ζεὺς τέκοι νέον: Nauck marks a lacuna after Ζεύς: Paley and 
Dindorf complete the line by adding θεόν, but there is a manifest 
objection to the.change of mood τέκοι---ἐκλήθης. The true expla- 
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nation of the lacuna is to be found by a comparison with the 
closely parallel lines 339-340, which read thus in the Flor. 

ὦ Zed μάτην dp ὁμόγαμόν σ᾽ ἐκτησάμην 

μάτην δὲ παιδός τοι véewvt ἐκλήζομεν. 

Adopting there Scaliger’s ingenious correction κοινεῶν᾽ I would 
read in 149 ws σύγγαμός σοι Ζεὺς τέκνον re κοινεών. The copyist’s 
mistake was due partly to the rareness of the word xowewv, partly 
to the repetition of the letters TEK. 

Line 257. Here τῶν νέων is quite pointless. Read τῶν ἐτῶν 
which gives just the contrast which ἔπηλυς requires. ἔτης is con- 
trasted with πόλεως apxos and πόλεως ayos in Eur. fragm. 1003, 
Aesch, Supp. 247 ; it occurs also in Asch. Sragm. 314. 

Line 341. Flor. has ov δ᾽ 700 ap ἥσσων ἢ ᾿δόκεις εἶναι φίλος, 
Nauck, Dindorf, Paley edit ἧσσον ; but the point of the taunt is 
that Zeus is a poor and weak friend. Keep therefore ἥσσων and 
compare μέγας φίλος in Med. 549. 

Line 641. The Flor. reads βλεφάρων σκοτεινὸν φάρος ἐπικάλυ- 
ψαν, Nauck and Dindorf substitute φάος. Rather keep φάρος, 
reading βλεφάρῳ or βλεφάροιν, and comp. Eur. £/. 1221 and Jon, 
1522. 

Line 775. 1,. Dindorf’s correction , adopted by all subsequent 
editors, φρενῶν (Flor. φρονεῖν)... ἐξάγεται 18 altogether indefensible ; 
it is not Greek for ‘drives out of their. senses’, and ἐξάγεται can 
scarcely mean anything more than ‘prompt’, ᾿ς impel’, _. Rather 
retain φρονεῖν in the sense μέγα φρονεῖν, a sense which it undoubt- 
edly possesses, if Mss. may be trusted, in Eur. Zl. 383, a8 φρύνημα 
that of ‘arrogance’, and φρόνησις in Eur. Supp. 216, "and JSragm. 
799. 


Mr EK. S. ΤΉΟΜΡΒΟΝ read a paper on “The Preliminary 
definitions in Plato’s Sophist”. 


These muy practically be reduced to three. The Sophist is 


(a) νέων καὶ πλουσίων ἔμμισθος θηρευτής, 
(8) a vendor οὗ μαθήματα, 
(y) a professor of Eristic, 


Can it be shown that Plato is here attempting to characterize 
the chief historical phases through which Sophistic passed? The 
first definition may be pretty easily identified with the elder 
Sophist, of the type of Gorgias and Protagoras. . The things to 
which Sophistic is compared in the Gorgias are κολακική (Gorg. 
463 a, &c.), and a base form of ἐρωτική (Gorg. 481 D), And these 
are the things that stand nearest akin to Sophistic in the first 
dichotomy. The last definition clearly corresponds to the later 
Sophistic (of the Luthydemus). 

The introduction of the intermediate definition may help to 
explain the process by which the name Sophist passed from the 
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earlier to the later type. The earlier Sophists were teachers of 
things in general. Presently the name came to be applied to 
certain persons who were the teachers of particular arts. How 
is this specialization of the subject-matter of Sophistic to be 
accounted for? Curtius, Hist. of Greece (Eng. trans.), Vol. 11. p. 
434, apparently having in view such passages as Protag. 316 D, 
and Plutarch Pericles, ch. 4, accounts for it by saying that the 
older, more general and more political Sophistic had become un- 
popular, so that subsequent Sophists endeavoured to smuggle in 
their wisdom under the names of traditionary branches of educa- 
tion. 

But a converse tendency probably had still more to do with 
producing this result. It may have been the case that ethical 
and political teachers sometimes veiled their aims under the 
modest profession of a particular accomplishment. But it is more 
important to observe that a Greek could hardly conceive of teach- 
ing of any sort, however technical, except with an ethical or 
political object. So we find a growing tendency to use the words 
σοφία and ἀρετῇ of all kinds of. mere accomplishments (ep. 398 a, 
406 8, cf. 429 a, Huthyd. 271 ο, 273 p). The words even acquired 
a half-slang sense, something like the modern use of the word 
‘culture ἢ. 

Thus the teacher of a special accomplishment was still regarded 
as a teacher of σοφία and a σοφιστής: and then it was a very 
short step further to give that name to the teacher of an accom- 
plishment that excited special attention, Eristic. 


Mr PaLey communicated a paper “On the combination of καὶ 
yap in Tragedy ”. 


This inquiry is deserving of some attention, because in a few 
passages the meaning is rather ambiguous, in others pretty clear, 
though often misunderstood, while in others the formula seems to 
have the same meaning as the simple yap. Thus in Rhea. 318, 


νῦν μὲν καταυλίσθητε, καὶ γὰρ εὐφρόνη, 
‘Retire now to your tents, for it is dark,” and in 7Ζγοαά. 1054, 


ναῦν γὰρ οὐκ εἰσβήσεται 
εἰς ἥνπερ ἡμεῖς, καὶ γὰρ οὐ κακῶς λέγεις, 


the καί seems to have no particular force, the sense being εὖ γὰρ 
λέγεις. So also in Eur. El. 77, Heracl. 886, Iph. 1. 1087. 

There are many passages however where καὶ yap is ‘separated 
by an intervening word, and here the context shows that καί 
means “also”. Thus Troad. 1280, 


bY A, 
ἰὼ θεοί" καὶ τί τοὺς θεοὺς καλῶ ; 
Ν 3 
καὶ πρὶν γὰρ οὐκ ἤκουσαν avaxahoupevot, 
1—2 
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“ Before too (as well as now) they were deaf to prayers.” And in 
Androm. 463, 
εἰ § ἐγὼ πράσσω κακῶς, 
μηδὲν μέγ᾽ αὔχει" καὶ σὺ γὰρ πράξειας ἄν, 
“ ΕἘῸΓ you too may experience ill luck.” Orest. 706, 


καὶ ναῦς “γὰρ ἐνταθεῖσα προς βίαν ποδὶ 


ἔβαψεν, ἔστη δ᾽ αὖθις, ἣν χαλᾷ πόδα, 


‘‘ A ship, too, like a mob, may be skilfully handled in a commo- 
tion.” 


In v. 647 of the same play there is a very clear instance, 


Kat yap ᾿Αγαμέμνων πατὴρ 
ἀδίκως ἀθροίσας Ἑλλάδ᾽ AAO ὑπ᾽ “IAtov, 


where the ἀδικία of Menelaus is contrasted with that of Agamem- 
non. 
So too in v. 763, where Pylades says, 


κἀμέ νυν épov τί πάσχω, καὶ γὰρ αὐτὸς οἴχομαι, 
‘‘For I too (as well as you) am undone, a 


Hence it seems likely that καὶ γάρ would be used where καί is 
required for giving emphasis to a word following, as Heracl. 998, 


καὶ γὰρ ἐχθρὸς ὦ ὧν 
ἀκούσεται τά γ᾽ ἐσθλά, χρηστὸς ὧν ἀνήρ, 


“Even as an enemy he shall be well spoken of by me’’, says 
Eurystheus of Hercules. 
Ion 1277, 
καὶ γάρ, εἰ τὸ σῶμά μοι 
ἄἅπεστ tv αὐτῆς, τοὔνομ᾽ οὐκ ἄπεστ i τω, 


‘‘Even if she is absent in body, she is present to my memory in 
name.” 
Ibid. 1535, 

καὶ γὰρ dv φίλος φίλῳ 


δοίη τὸν αὐτοῦ παῖδα δεσπότην δόμων, 
‘‘Even a friend (as well as the god Apollo) might give his son to 
be adopted by a friend.” 
In Hee. 1241, 


καὶ γὰρ αἰσχύνην φέρει 
πρᾶγμ᾽ ἐς χέρας was ἀπώσασθαι τόδε, 


the case is not quite so clear. The poet may mean, that he is 
bound to do what he is asked, and he would be even disgraced if 
he did πού. 

The true meaning of the verse in the Hwmenides (84), 


καὶ yap κτανεῖν σ᾽ ἔπεισα μητρῷον δέμας, 
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is undoubtedly this, ‘‘I will release you from your troubles, for I 
also persuaded you to slay your mother.” The Greeks often uke 
καί where, in our idiom, the notion of something done additionally 
attaches to another clause. Thus we should here say, “As I 
persuaded you, so also 1 will release you,” instead of, “I will 
release you, for I also persuaded you”. 
A good example of xai yap occurs in Trach. 92, 
καὶ yap ὑστέρῳ τό γ᾽ εὖ 
πράσσειν, ἐπεὶ πύθοιτο, κέρδος ἐμπολᾷ, 
‘“‘Good news brings gain, even when one is late in hearing of it.” 
And in v. 416, 


λέγ᾽, εἴ τι χρήξεις" καὶ γὰρ οὗ σιγηλὸς εἶ, 
where the meaning seems to be, λέγε, πρὸς γὰρ τὸ λέγειν καὶ 
ἕτοιμος ef. It is very plain in Oed. Tyr. 1445, where Oedipus 


asks if the oracle need be consulted about such a miserable wretch 
as he, to which Creon replies, 


καὶ yap σὺ viv trav τῷ θεῷ πίστιν φέροις, 
“Yes, for even you (with your past experiences of the truth of 


oracles) would be disposed to give credit to the god.” 
Equally certain is the meaning in Hippol. 1391, 


ὦ θεῖον ὀδμῆς πνεῦμα, καὶ γὰρ ἐν κακοῖς 
ὧν ῃσθόμην σου κἀνεκουφίσθην δέμας, 


“1 recognised the divine presence even in my affliction.” 

The idiom, in fact, is very common, and the only object of this 
paper is to call attention to the correct rendering of it, in moat 
instances .at least. 

I will add one other example, where the sense is by no means 
evident at first sight ; Eur. Suppl. 349, where Theseus says, 


δόξαι δὲ Χρήξω καὶ πόλει πάσῃ τόδε" 
δόξει δ᾽, ἐμοῦ θέλοντος" ἀλλὰ τοῦ λόγον 
προσδοὺς ἔ ἔχοιμ᾽ ἂν δῆμον εὐμενέστερον, 
καὶ γὰρ κατέστησ᾽ αὐτὸν εἰς μοναρχίαν 
ἐλευθερώσας τήνδ᾽ ἰσόψηφον πόλιν. 


Clearly, Theseus here means, that he can command the vote of 
the people if he pleases, but he would rather have their own vol- 
untary sanction and. consent. “For,” he adds, ‘when I brought 
the Attic people under one rule, I also made it a free state, and 
gave an.equal vote to every citizen.” This is expressed in tragic 
idiom, ‘‘ For I also made it a monarchy after conferring freedom 
by equal votes,” 
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SECOND MEETING. 


At a- meeting held in St John’s College on Feb. 21, the 
President in the Chair, the following new members were elected: 


Prof. Ropertson Smitu, M.A., Trinity College. 
K. 8. SHucksures, Esq., M.A., Emmanuel College. 
H. Sweet, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 


| The following papers were read to the Society :— 

I. By Dr H. Hager, On a passage of Demosthenes c. Androtion. 

"Eppwoat καὶ σαυτῷ πιστεύεις amaye' ἐν χιλίαις δ᾽ ὁ κίνδυνος. 
ἀσθενέστερος εἶ" τοῖς ἄρχουσιν ἐφηγοῦ" τοῦτο ποιήσουσιν ἐκεῖνοι. 
φοβεῖ καὶ τοῦτο᾽ γράφου. καταμέμφει σεαντὸν καὶ πένης ὧν οὐκ ἂν 
ἔχοις χιλίας ἐκτῖσαι᾽ δικάζον κλοπῆς πρὸς διαιτητὴν, καὶ οὐ κινδυνεύ- 
σεις. 

Demosth. 22, 26. 27. 

_ That this passage has been tampered with is clear from the 
fact that all MSS add after κινδυνεύσεις the following words: 
οὐδέτερον βούλει τούτων; γράφον' κατοκνεῖς καὶ ταύτην; ἐφηγοῦ. 
Meier (de bonis damnat. p. 106 n. 354) suggests that these words, 
which are bracketed by Bekker, Dindorf, Whiston, Wayte, were 
originally written over the text by way of commentary and then 
found their way into the text through a mistake of the copyist: 


yp. οὐδέτερον βούλει γρ. κατοκνεῖς 
‘ χρύτων καὶ τοῦτο 


φοβεῖ καὶ τοῦτο; γράφου. καταμέμφει σεαντὸν x. τ. λ. 


Dobree (advers. crit. ed. Wagner i. p. 127) on the other hand 
looks upon xaropéudet...... ἐκτῖσαι a8 a scholion to ἀσθενέστερος εἶ 
and upon φοβεῖ καὶ τοῦτο as a scholion to κατοκνεῖς καὶ τοῦτο, and 
reads accordingly ὁ κίνδυνος. ἀσθενέστερος εἶ" τοῖς ἄρχουσιν ἐφη- 
yoo" τοῦτο ποιήσουσιν ἐκεῖνοι" οὐδέτερον βούλει τούτων; γράφου. 
κατοκνεῖς καὶ τοῦτο; δικάζου κλοπῆς----αῦ, as the Rev. W. Wa 
pointed out to me in a letter, it is not at all likely that so 
unusual an expression a8 καταμέμφει σεαυτόν should be a scholion. 

Yet I am inclined to think that the passage in question, as 
read by Bekker etc., is interpolated to a larger extent. There 
were four different ways of proceeding in a case of theft: (1) 
ἀπαγωγή, (2) ἐφήγησις, (3) γραφή, (4) δίκη, each of which is 
introduced by a short remark. 

(1) ἔρρωσαι καὶ σαυτῷ πιστεύεις" ἄπαγε. What follows ἐν χιλίαις 
δ᾽ ὁ κίνδυνος seems to me spurious (probably taken by the com- 
mentator from § 28), for apart from the apparent irrelevancy of its 
mention in this connexion (ἔρρωσαι---ἀσθενέστερος ef) the penalty 
of 1000 drachmae was not peculiar to ἀπαγωγή; the accuser was 
liable to this penalty, in case.he did not obtain one fifth of the 
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votes, in all public suits with the exception of the εἰσαγγελία 
κακώσεως, the εἰσαγγελέα for political offences up to a certain time 
(J. of Phil. iv. 109 foll.), a case like Lysias or. 7, and probably 
apoBody. An allusion to this penalty is quite in its place in 
(4) where Demosthenes passes on to the dixy, since this is one of 
the points by which a γραφή is distinguished from ἃ δίκη. 

In the ἀπαγωγή the complainant ran the risk of resistance; 
supposiug he was not strong, he would proceed by (2) ἐφήγησις: 
ἀσθενέστερος εἶ" τοῖς ἄρχουσιν ἐφηγοῦ" τοῦτο ποιήσουσιν ἐκεῖνοι. 
Both τοῖς ἄρχουσιν and τοῦτο ποιήσουσιν ἐκεῖνοι seem to me inter- 
polations. The Athenians did not require any such explanation 
of ἐφήγησις as is contained in the words τοῦτο ποιήσουσιν ἐκεῖνοι 
scil. ἀπάγειν, nor were the archons conducted to the spot where 
the capture was to be effected. The commentator may have re- 
membered Lys. 7, 22 καίτοι εἰ φήσας μ᾽ ἰδεῖν τὴν μορίαν ἀφανίζοντα 
τοὺς ἐννέα ἄρχοντας ἐπήγαγες, οὗ, also Poll. 8, 50 ἐφηγεῖσθαι δέ 
ἐστιν, ὅταν τις Oe ἀσθένειαν ἀπαγαγεῖν οὐ ϑαϊ δῶν. ἐπάγῃ τὸν ἄρχοντα 


ἐπ᾽ οἰκίαν; ἐφηγεῖσθαι is everywhere else used without an object, e.g. 
Dem. 7, 26, 9 


(3) φοβεῖ καὶ τοῦτο" γράφου has escaped the interpolator’s 
hand. 

(4) καταμέμφει σεαυτὸν καὶ πενὴς | ὧν οὐκ ἂν ἔχοις χιλίας ἐκτῖσαι. 
δικάζον κλοπῆς πρὸς διαιτητὴν καὶ οὐ κινδυνεύσεις. κλοπῆς is as 
little needed after δικαζουν as after γράφου; Dobree was inclined 
to bracket it ‘qu. an del. uox ultima’; πρὸς διαιτητὴν is wrong, 
since a δίκη was not necessarily before a diaetetes; it might also 
be before a court (Dem. 24, 114). 


I should mocorsngly: propose to read: 


ἔρρωσαι καὶ σαυτῷ πιστεύεις" ἄπαγε. ἀσθενέστερος el:  ἐφηγοῦ. 
φοβεῖ καὶ τοῦτο" γράφου. καταμέμφει σεαυτὸν καὶ πένης ὧν οὐκ ἂν 
ἔχοις χιλίας ἐκτῖσαι’ δικάζον καὶ οὐ κινδυνεύσεις. 


II. By Mr ΈΒΒΑΙ, On συμφορά in the Tragedians. 


The object of this paper was to shew that the meaning of 
συμφορά in poetry would not naturally be and as a fact is not 
constant, but varies according to various meanings of the verb 
συμφέρειν, συμφέρεσθαι, and to defend from this point of view the 
interpretation ‘conferences’ in Soph. O. 7. 44. (See the criticisms 
of Prof. Jebb in his notes and appendix ad ioe The paper will 
be printed hereafter. 
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THIRD MEETING. 


ΑἹ a meeting of the Society held in St John’s College at 8.30 p.m., 
the President, Prof. Skeat, in the Chair, 


Prof. Ropertson Smita read a pauper on Odaenathus and 
Zenobia of which the following is an abstract. 


In spite of the interest attaching to the history of Zenobia, it 
is only lately that the numerous inscriptions, Greek and Aramaic, 
which have been collected from the ruins of Palmyra and a more 
accurate comparative study of the coins of Zenobia and her son 
Wahballa:; or Athenodorus have made it possible to undertake a 
serious revision of the accounts of Tillemont and Gibbon. The 
character of the literary desuments (to which only one important 
addition, the fragments of Dio’s anonymous continuator, published 
by Mai in his Moua Collectio, has been recently made) is _ 
notoriously bad. The Augustan historians, Trebellius Pollio and 
Vopiscus, are rather anecdote-mongers than serious historians. 
Zosimus is better on the whole, but his text is in a deplorable 
state. " 

In order’to sift, decipher and restore the facts as presented in 
these writers, we have often to turn to the monuments. They 
have first of all settled who Odaenathus and Zenobia were. He 
was Odhainat son of Odhainat son of Hairan son of Nasdr (names 
distinctly Arabic). His father was a man of senatorial rank. 
He had an elder brother Hairan, who appears on an inscription of 
257 A.D. a8 a senator (λαμπρότατος συγκλητικός), and headman 
(wn, ᾿ ἔξαρχος). The vague title ‘headman’ cannot refer to any 
Roman or civic dignity. The place had its βουλή and δῆμος, and 
its στρατηγοί, the highest administrative officers. But the position 
of Palmyra naturally threw the chief power into the hands of the 
man whose influence with the Arabs along the trade route could 
ensure the safe conduct of its caravans. The rise of the house of 
Omayya from the merchant families of Mecca (a city far inferior 
to Palmyra) makes the elevation of Odhainat’s far from surprising. 
Hairan must have died early, and his brother succeeded to his 
influence. He is called λαμπρότατος ὑὕπατικος, i.e. consularis, in 
an inscr. of 258, This high Roman dignity could only have 
been conferred upon him fur services in connexion with Valerianus’ 
ill-fated march against Sapor, such as a Palmyrene noble thoroughly 
acquainted with the routes and possessing great influence with 
the Arabs alone could render. At this time he must have 
been already married to Zenobia, for his son, though beardless 
on his coins, must have been born by 259. Zenobia’s name, 
Bath Zabbai, shews her Palmyrene origin, and her character 
points to Arabic blood. Her boasted descent from Cleopatra and 
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the Ptolemies was ἃ politic fiction, and Athanasius’ strange 
mistake in calling her a Jewess, refuted by the heathen emblems 
on her coins, may be explained by the favours she conferred 
on the Jews in Alexandria, witnessed to by an extant inscription. 
Odaenathus’ and Zenobia’s greatness lies between 260 (Valerian’s 
captivity) and-272 (not 271), the capture of Palmyra by Aurelian. 
Odaenathus rese to importance in the time of Gallienus and 
the “Thirty Tyrants”, when the Persians threatened to ab- 
sorb the whole East. His success was due to his taking the 
Roman side and always acting in Gallienus’ name, until his 
vigour, capacity, and fidelity secured him formal recognition as 
dux or imperator of the East. At first he held no Roman 
command ; and his forces must have been those of his family and 
clients, together with Bedouin auxiliaries. Odaenathus rendered 
two great services to Rome: he saved her empire from Sapor and 
put down the rivals of Gallienus in Syria. Of these the chief was 
Macrianus, who held Egypt and Syria till 262. After his death 
his son Quietus (Quintus) was attacked in his capital and 
slain by Odaenathus. As Emesa is the nearest city of Syria 
.to Palmyra, this shows that up to 262 or 263 Odaenathus’ power 
could not have extended beyond the desert. This success of 
Odaenathus, who acted in Gallienus’ name, naturally secured him 
a formal recognition of-his'title over the regions he had reduced. 
This agrees also with Pollio’s statement (Gall..c. 10) who says 
that he received the command of the East in 264, and then 
marched against Persia to avenge Valerian. Although the 
evidence is somewhat contradictory, it would seem that this must 
have been a first, not a second war against Sapor. Pollio’s date 
is confirmed by an inscription which assigns to Septimus Worod— 
an active merchant who had enjoyed every municipal honour 
and had been recognised by Rome as procurator ducenariuws— 
the Persian (i.e. non-Roman) title of ‘Argabed’ or ‘commander 
of the fortress”. Worod became Argabed between April 263 and 
April 264, and this marks the period at which Odaenathus 
began to play, at least in Palmyra, the part of an independent 
Oriental monarch. There are grave objections to Pollio’s next 
statement that in consequence of Odaenathus’ successful war 
against Persia Gallienus bestowed on him the title of Augustus 
consulatu (so we must read for consulta) Valeriani...et Lucilli, 
ie. 265. On his statue of 271 Odaenathus is not called 
Augustus, but ‘King of Kings’, a purely Eastern title importing 
a breach with Rome. Zenobia and her son only became σεβαστή 
and σεβαστός after the final breach with Aurelian. A comparison 
with Zonaras and other places in Pollio seems to show that this 
double dignity is due to a confusion of two accounts, which 
assigned his promotion to his services against the usurpers 
and against Sapor respectively. The next point is the assassina- 
tion of Odaenathus. According to Pollio he could not have been 
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killed later than 266-7, as ‘on his death Gallienus sent an army 
against the Persians which was destroyed by Zenobia’. This 
latter statement is at variance with Zenobia’s policy of cultivating 
friendship with Rome as well as with the coins of Wahballat. 
As a matter of fact the inscription on the statue to Odaenathus 
in Aug. 271 (misinterpreted by Vogiié and Waddington to refer 
to his ‘memory’) compared with that on the corresponding statue 
of Zenobia shows that Odaenathus survived till that year, that is, 
lived to throw off the suzerainty of Rome.and to be counted 
among the Thirty Tyrants. There yet remains an objection. 
Extant coins of Wahballat show that he reckoned as his first 
year that which began on Aug. 29, 266, which is therefore 
supposed to be the year of his father’s death. But nothing was 
more natural than that Odaenathus should do what Pollio, XXX 
Tyr., actually said he did, viz. associate his wife and children with 
him in the sovereignty. It is true that there are no coins of 
Odaenathus during this period; but there are none of Zenobia 
either. And Zenobia was alive and claimed precedence over her 
son, as we see from the inscriptions. The explanation of this is 
clear. The sovereigns of Palmyra could not afford to brave Rome 
by coining in their own authority, nor to circulate an acknowledg- 
ment of subjection to her in every bazaar in the East. These 
objections did not apply to their son. The first coins of Wahbal- 
lat (probably memorial pieces) are those of his fourth year (which 
is the first of Aurelian) and bear the royal name and diadem as 
well as the Roman titles and insignia. Valerian’s successes 
in Europe made it impossible to maintain these pretensions 
without open war. In 270-1 Wahballat assumes the title of 
Augustus and Zenobia in the same year coins as Augusta. The 
assassination of Odaenathus followed immediately, and is much 
more intelligible when we remember that Emesa had been his 
rival’s capital, and was far from loyal to Zenobia in the war that 
succeeded. 


Mr FENNELL defined and explained the utility of the two 
general objects of the scheme of the “‘ Stanford” Dictionary—irst 
to provide an ample book of reference for English readers who 
know no language except their own; secondly to exhibit the 
increase of the national vocabulary since the introduction of 
printing through the importation of alien words. He gave 
examples showing that existing dictionaries recognised the 
necessity for giving and explaining alien words and phrases, 
but did not treat this department of lexicography systematically. 
With respect to the second object there were certain classes 
of words adopted from French in the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries with altered form, which it would be well not to 
exclude altogether. Most of these might be treated under kin- 
dred catch-words: e.g. scamper, scamp under decamp, spinnet, 
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apinney, spine under spinach, stanchion under stanza, ticket under 
étiquette, tinsel, stencil under scinitdlla. 

The objection that the “Stantord” Dictionary would interfere 
with or repeat the work of Dr Murray’s great Dictionary was 
then discussed. The advantage of fresh independent effort was 
illustrated by examples of corrections of, and additions to, 
existing Dictionaries, which the “Stanford” materials already 
furnished. A list of words to help contributors will soon be 
printed. Incidental contributions to general English Philology 
were exemplified by the suggestion that “iuwere remedium” 
(Prompt. Parv.) gave the true explanation of ‘“jury-mast”. Mr 
Fennell gave a brief sketch of the present state of the work, and ap- 
pealed to the Society to support and give help to the “ Stanford” 
Dictionary. 


EASTER TERM, 1884. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At a meeting of the Society held on Thursday, May 1, in 
St John’s College, the Rev. S. S. Lewis, in the absence of the 
President, in the Chair, the fullowing papers were read. 


I. By Professor A. Pater: 
(1) On Aesch. Ag. 1656, 


oreixere δ᾽ οἱ γέροντες πρὸς δόμους πεπρωμένους. 


This is the corrupt tradition of the manuscripts. I think 
Aeschylus wrote: στείχετ᾽ ἡλεοὶ γέροντες. If the ΜΒ. reading be 
written in uncials it will be seen that this does not even demand 
the addition of a single letter ; only supposes the transposition of 
E and H, supposing the aspirate to have taken that form, and the 
change of A into A. 

ἡλεοί ‘foolish’ seems the sense required, and the fact that it is 
a Homeric word favours its introduction into this very Homeric 
play. Hesychius says: yAeds. 0 μωροποιός, μάταιος, ἄφρων, 
ἠλίθιος. How well this agrees with ματαίαν γλῶσσαν 1662, τῆσδε 
μωρίας 1670, ματαίων ὑλαγμάτων 1672 said by Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra of these old men. Hesychius cites from Aeschylus 
adaos which he explains as ὁ παλαιός, ἄφρων. But the Et. Mag. 
has ἀλεός which it explains by μάταιος, and ἀλαιός in Hesychius is 
generally corrected to adeds. Liddell and Scott say the first 
syllable of ἀλεός seems to be short: but if it be, as they say, 
another form of ἡλεός, I do not see why it may not be long. If 
it may be long, I should prefer to read ἀλεοί here and to suppose 
that this is the very passage which Hesychius was citing. παλαιός 
in the Hesychian gloss means ‘doting’, ‘silly’: but his choice of 
that particular epithet to explain ἀλεός is certainly in favour of 

the supposition that ἀλεοὶ γέροντες was before his eyes. 


Mr VERRALL observed that a similar correction, ἡλεᾷ or ἀλεᾷ, 
had been suggested for the unmetrical ἰδίᾳ in Aesch. P.V. 544. 
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(2) Aristoph. Frogs 76, 
εἶτ᾽ οὗ Σοφοκλέα πρότερον ὄντ᾽ Ἐὐριπίδον 
μέλλεις ἀνάγειν, εἴπερ γ᾽ ἐκεῖθεν δεῖ σ᾽ ἄγειν ; 

As Mr Blaydes in his most valuable and truly critical edition 
of this play does not disclose any suspicion of the soundness of the 
reading here, I have some diffidence in saying that I believe there 
is corruption in it. But it seems very strange that Aristophanes 
should devote a whole play to prove the superiority of Aeschylus 
to Euripides, and should state in an off-hand way, in a few words, 
as a thing acknowledged by everybody, that Sophocles was ‘superior’ 
to Euripides. For πρότερον is so translated here. To translate 
it ‘prior to’ will not do, for Sophocles outlived Euripides. The 
true reading I have little doubt is ἀντ᾽ Εὐριπίδου. It was natural 
enough to ask why Dionysus would not bring up Sophocles before 
Euripides, as the former was only dead a very short time and the 
idea of his coming to life again was a comparatively easy one. 
After πρότερον, avr easily became ovr. For πρότερον joined to 
ἀντί see Eccles. 925: 

οὐδεὶς γὰρ ὥς σε πρότερον εἴσεισ᾽ ἀντ᾽ ἐμοῦ. 
Π. By Mr ΈΒΒΑΙΙ, : on Hor. Carm. 111. 30. 


This poem, the epilogue to the original collection of lyric poetry 
published by Horace, stands in a close relation to the prologue, 
Carm, 1.1. The metre common to the two is distinguished from 
those of the lyric poems proper, by having no ‘stanzas’, in the 
true metrical sense of the word. In the prologue the theme is the 
pleasure of the poet in his work, his enjoyment in over-coming 
now and then the difficulties of a foreign verse, and his happiness 
in the world of the fancy, when, like Virgil’s secreti pit, he also 
secernitur populo and enters the pros lucos (111. 4. 5) and the 
gélidum nemus of the inspiring god. (See Wickham, ad loc.) 
This reward he already has, already possesses the doctarwm 
hederae praemia fronttum. That he may attain another reward 
and a place among lyric poets, is a hope which he dares not 
express more directly than by his extravagant exultation if it 
should be fulfilled— 


quodsi me lyricis uatibus inseres 
sublimi feriam sidera uertice’'. 


It is worth while to notice the exact suggestion conveyed by 
the metaphor imserere. Meaning originally to graft, it is inconsis- 
tent with full resemblance. The graft may be better or worse 
than the stock, it must be different. So in 11. 5. 21 the word 
is applied to a resemblance of different things which deceive the 
eye— 

1 Ig not this meant to suggest the image of a tree, Virgil’s celso uertice 
aeriae quercus ? 
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quem si puellarum insereres choro 
mire sagaces falleret hospites 
discrimen obscurum. 


. ‘Rightly or wrongly,’ says Mr Munro in his comparison of the 
two great Roman lyrists, ‘I look on Catullus as the peer of 
Alcaeus and Sappho; to Horace I assign a different rank.’ 
Catullus, like the Greeks, aims at the direct expression of intense 
personal feeling. The lyric of Horace, speaking generally, does 
not make the attempt. He would not have allowed the superiority, 
having an opinion of his own on Catullus’ success, but he was not 
unaware of the difference in aim. It is to be seen whether he is 
consistent in this view. 

In his epilogue (111. 30), Horace, laying aside the lyre as he 
probably thought, for ever, regards his achievement complacently, 
and claims as his due, not the ivy of happy inspiration, but that 
other crown, the laurel of the Pythian victor-poet ;— 


sume superbiam 
quaesitam meritis et mihi Delphica 
lauro cinge uolens, Melpomene, comam. . 


It is interesting to observe exactly what are the merita upon 
which he lays stress. About one thing he is certain—his work is 
of the quality to be remembered. it is aere perennius, more lasting 
than the bronze of the monumental statue and tablet, or, as he 
puts it in another place, than the marble inscription, incisa notis 
marmora publicis ; it will arrest attention more certainly than the 
height of the pyramids. The praise, like the work, is ‘exact’; 
the poetry of Horace has not stirred men very profoundly, but 
scarcely anything has been as much remembered. Horace ‘finished’ 
his work (exegit), gave it that clear-cut form which is specific 
against decay. 

Not less noteworthy in its precision is the language of the 
latter part of the epilogue, which states in terms the praise which 
the poet expects. So long as the religion of Rome shall endure, 
there shall be said of him—what? Not that he had given voice 
to the fear, the awe, the suspense, the triumphs and regrets, 
resolves and repentances of his countrymen during a supreme 
national crisis. He had done all this, though he could not speak, 
as Catullus, the language of the single heart ; and when afterwards 
he resumed by command the national lyre, he thanks his muse 


quod monstror digito praetereuntium 
Romanae fidicen lyrae — 


But a poet may express the feelings of millions, and yet be 
forgotten along with them. Very different is the language of the 
epilogue :— 
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dicar, qua uiolens obstrepit Aufidus 

et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 
regnauit populorum, ex humili potens, 
princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxisse modos. 


He claims nothing more, for certain, than successful originality 
in a technical process, in the hard task described in the prologue, 
of introducing Greek lyric verse to “Italian measures.” The 
ambiguous position of the words ex humili potens, suggests, as 
Mr Wickham observes in his note, a parallel between the poet 
and Daunus, the hero of Italy and of Apulia in particular, an 
Illyrian exile, according to the legend, who became king. In 
turning Latin to the rhythm of Sappho and Alcaeus, Horace, 
like the chieftain, had risen above adverse circumstances. But 
what is the meaning of the reference to the Aufidus, and of the 
words pauper aqguae? No notice appears to have been taken of these 
points, but in Horace they cannot be supposed accidental. It is 
‘ disputed whether the limitation of place is to qualify dicar or 
deduxisse. The answer is that the application, like that of ex 
humili potens, is double. On the one hand the poet would not 
seem to claim with certainty more than a local reputation, on the 
other hand the place has an important bearing on the achievement. 
But what is this bearing, and why should it be worth noticing 
that the transference of Greek lyrics has been achieved in Apulia? 
The explanation lies in the metaphor deduxisse. “The use of 
deducere”, says Mr Wickham, ‘seems akin to that of deducere 
coloniam, ‘to have made the lyric poetry of Aeolia at home among 
Italian measures’.” Mr Page repeats the note without remark. 
I submit that the metaphor is not deducere coloniam, but deducere 
riuum, fontem, or aguam, the agricultural operation of bringing a 
stream to irrigate a soil too dry. (See the Dict. s, vv. deducere, 
deductio.) The dry soil is that hard Latin of whose egestas 
Lucretius complains, the stream is the copious lyric of Greece. 
Thus, the point of the local description is plain enough. <As 
Daunus, the Italian hero, is a parable of the Italian poet, so the 
droughty region of sitzculosa Apulia and its headstrong, rebellious 
torrent are a parable of the patrius sermo, scanty of stream as 
southern Italy and, like Aufidus, unmanageable. (Note the 
preposition in obstregt.) The comparison of Greek literary 
sources to fountains and streams was familiar from Lucretius 
and Virgil; indeed Horace himself had used it already (1. 26. 11 
JSontibus integris, fidibus nouis). 

It can be no accident that the Aufidus appears again, in the 
later book (Iv. 9), in close connexion with the poet’s literary 
achievement ; 

ne forte credas interitura quae 
longe sonantem natus ad Aufidum 
non ante uolgatas per artes 

uerba loquor socianda chordis. 
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As there is here no metaphor such as deduaisse, and no such 
accompanying touch as pauper aquae, the words by the far-sounding 
Aufidus might be merely a convenient description of Venusia. 
But in the odes of Horace small part is allowed to mere conve- 
nience ; and I read this verse rather as an apology to the native 
stream, whose sound, softened by distance, tuned the young ear, 
which was to choose words from Latin musical enough to bé 
married to the string. Similar thoughts abound in modern poetry, 
and if it be objected that they are too modern for Horace, is it 
possible to ignore the intention in the description (ιν. 3. 9) of the 
poet’s fit and favourite place of abode Ί--- 


quae Tibur aquae fertile praeflaunt 
et spissae Memorum comae 
Jjingent Aeolio carmine nobilem. 


Surely this fashioning or moulding by the waterfalls and the 
leaves of one fitted to win renown in the song, whose name recalls 
the music, of Sappho doubtless, but also of the winds, is a thought 
not without affinity to the modern thought— 


And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


This then is the extent of the claim which Horace makes in 
his epilogue—to have enriched Latin by new metrical forms. 
Doubtless as a national service it deserved remembrance. But it 
is not of the service, as a service, that Horace is solely thinking. 
He is speaking of the permanence of his work, and the words 
must be read in connexion with the commencement of the 
epilogue. Horace believed that though he had not written the 
poetry of a Latin Alcaeus, still less of a Latin Sappho, though he 
had not even equalled his models in musical sound, he had, with 
the help of their suggestions, hit upan certain rhythms, which, 
with the utmost aid of rhetoric, would hold their place in the 
tinemory :— 

: . scilicet inprobae 
crescunt diuitiae; tamen 
curtae nescio quid semper abest rei— 


this is not passionate, nor even, in the common sense, poetic—but 
it sticks to the mind. 


SECOND MEETING. 


At a Meeting held in St John’s College on Thursday, May 9, 
the President, Professor SKEAT, in the Chair, 


Mr Sanpys (Public Orator) and Prof. CowE LL were re-elected 
Auditors. 
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The Prestpent read a paper ‘On the Scottish words soane 
and fade,” of which the following is an abstract : 

In a book entitled “The Blame of Kirkburiall,” written by 
W. Birnie of Lanark, and first printed at Edinburgh in 1606, 
occur the following passages. 

“Now edification is but a borrowed word, for our buildings 
are Spiritual. For as Salomons many thousand artificers were 
exercised about the building of the materiall temple: so must we 
be occupyed in making vp the spirituall, and in squairing our- 
selves as the Lords lyuely stones: that being founded on all sides, 
we may soane aright in the Lords islare-work [ashlar-work], the 
which is our edification.” (Ch. xv.) Cf. Ephes. ii. 21. 

‘‘For euen as in a seafaring flot [fleet], the foremest by saile 
doth fuir [go| before with lantern and flag, as fade whom the rest 
should follow,” &c. 

The word soane is unique, and otherwise unknown. But it 
would result at once from an A. 8. form sdégnan, by the usual 
phonetic changes. This word does not occur in A. 8., but it is 
precisely the Dan. segne, to subside, to settle down ; for the Dan. 
long ¢ answers to the A. S. d and the mod. E. long o. This sense 
is precisely the one required. From the same root we have A. §. 
Séghdm, now spelt Soham, the name of a village in Cambridge ; 
the sense being ‘ low-lying village.’ 

The word fade is stall known in Ayrshire; it is there pro- 
nounced fad, and has the sense of ‘leader.’ The etymology is 
clear by comparing it with the Gothic j/athe (also fads), a leader, 
chief ; and with the Sanskrit pati, a lord, a master. Hence also 
the A. 8. verb fadian, to arrange, dispose (originally to act as 
leader) ; with the later frequentative form /addle, to be always 
arranging, to be fussy. From the latter we have the Tudor- 
English reduplicated word jiddle.faddle, to trifle, also used as a 
substantive with the sense of nonsense. In Johnson’s time this 
was often shortened to jid-fad ; and at present we have only the 
still shorter word fad, with the sense of ‘whim,’ — 

Mr Posteate thought that, with reference to the word /ade, 
some further explanation of the sound change pédit-, fade was 
desirable, as the accent should’ have kept the correspondence 
regular as in bhrdtri, brother. 

Prof. Sxeat replied that he believed that there were other 
nregularities of the same kind, but said he would re-investigate 
that point. | 


Mr Posreare gave an account of what had been done in the 
matter of the reform of Latin pronunciation. Circulars requesting 
support in the matter of the reform and information both as to 
the changes desirable and practicable and the best mode of intro- 
ducing had been sent to the leading professors, teachers and 
scholars in Latin throughout the United Kingdom, and much 


2 
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valuable information had been communicated and support pro- 
mised. He had collected and arranged this information and 
proposed to put it in a form immediately available for the 
purposes of the committee appointed to consider the subject. It 
had been suggested to him that he should draw up a précis of the 
information contained in the ancient. authorities on the subject, 
and he was only waiting for the appearance of a German work’ 
which was at present in the press to carry out the suggestion. 
He had also communicated with Professor Nettleship with a view 
of getting Oxford to stir in the matter, but no step had been 
taken by these teachers there as yet. He expressed an opinion 
that it was not desirable to attempt to introduce it until a more 
or less definitive scheme had been discussed and approved of. 

After some discussion, in which the view was generally 
expressed that it would be better for Cambridge to move indepen- 
dently in the matter, it was resolved that Mr Postgate be 
requested to prepare a scheme to be submitted to this Society at 
the earliest possible date. 


Mr WHITELAW communicated a paper on μὴ ov. He criticised 
the explanation that οὐ padiov ἡμῖν ζῆν μὴ οὐ πονοῦσι is the negative 
of padioy ἡμῖν ζῆν μὴ πονοῦσι ‘if we do not work’ (Professor Jebb’s 
Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, p. 293). The use however is not hypothe- 
tical, but concessive or even simply modal, and the μή is due to the 
infinitive, If the indicative or optative is used, the negative is οὐ 
[ῥᾳδίως ζῶμεν (or dv ζῷμεν) οὐ πονοῦντες). Of the passages quoted 
for μὴ ov c, part. in Herod. 6. 9, 6. 106 (add Herod. 2. 110, Dem. 
F, L. 379, Isocr. Laus Hel. p. 217 0) the verb is in the infinitive, 
In Herod. 6. 106 εἰνάτῃ δὲ οὐκ ἐξελεύσεσθαι ἔφασαν μὴ ov πλήρεος 
ἐόντος τοῦ κύκλου, we can hardly suppose that the Lacedaemonians 
said ‘we will not go out fo day if, as is the case, the moon is not 
full.’ In four passages there is no inf. The hypothetical expla- 
nation suits Oed. R. 13, Plato Lysis 212 pv. It can also be 
stretched so as to include Oed. Οὐ, 360 by supposing, as Prof. Jebb 
does, a suppressed protasis ‘you have not come empty-handed’ (and 
you would not have come) ‘if you were not bringing.’ But it. 
cannot in any way be made to agree with Oed. R. 221. Mr 
Whitelaw then argued that the ‘hypothetical’ explanation of μὴ 
ov was in itself inadmissible. But if the μὴ was not hypothetical, 
what was it? He believed it was consecutive. With a view to 
this he examined the normal idiom itself, viz. μὴ ov c. inf. He 
considered this under three heads: (A) after negatived verbs or 
phrases expressing or implying hindering, refraining, &c., e.g. 
Oed, R. 283, 1065, &c. He hindered me from speaking is ἐκώλυσεν 
ἐμὲ μὴ εἰπεῖν, ie. ‘He hindered me so that I did not speak.’ 
οὐκ ἐκώλυσεν ἐμὲ μὴ οὐκ εἰπεῖν is ‘He did not hinder me so that 


1 Die Aussprache des Latein nach physiologisch-histerischen Principien. 
Yon Emil Seelmann (Henninger: Heilbronn). 
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I did not refrain from speaking,’ ie. I spoke. (8) After a nega- 
tived verb or phrase expressing denying, forbidding, &c. ‘I deny 
I did it’ is ἀρνοῦμαι μὴ δρᾶσαι, i.e. I plead (against accusation) 
not having done it. ‘I do not deny having done it’ is οὐκ ἀρνοῦ- 
μαι μὴ ov δρᾶσαι. ‘I make no denial or I make confession to the 
not not-doing of it, t.e. to the not refraining from doing it, t.¢. to 
the doing it.’ (c) With consecutive infinitive, where the meaning 
is not as in A, that a thing happens (or may happen) because 
nothing prevents tts happening ; but that a thing must happen (or 
ought to happen) because something prevents or forbids its not 
happening, e.g. ἀδύνατόν ἐστι μὴ ov τοῦτο γενέσθαι. Sometimes 
the consecutive infinitive with double negative would have been 
more simply represented by prolate infinitive with μή, e.g. Plato 
Gorg. 509 a. So after words like αἰσχρόν, ἀνόητον, πολλὴ ἄνοιά 
ἐστι, δεινόν ἐστιν Herod. 1. 187. To pass on to μὴ οὐ ο. part. we 
take first (a) those (five in number) in which the μὴ ov is attached 
to an infinitive. The construction is consecutive in Herod. 6. 9 
καταρρώδησαν μὴ...οὐ τὴν Μίλητον οἷοί τ᾽ ἔωσι ἐξελεῖν μὴ οὐκ ἐόντες 
ναυκράτορες, ‘They feared that they would not be able to take M., 
not unthout being’ (or ‘not whilst they were not’) ‘superior at 
sea,’ μή belonging to ἐξελεῖν, which is understood or repeated with 
the phrase py οὐκ ἐόντες vavxpdropes; Herod. 6. 106; Isocr. Hel. 
p. 217 c § 52, also after a word denoting ‘impossibility,’ Dem. 
Ff, Δ. 379, where the word used is ‘ difficult,’ Herod. 2. 110 after 
ov δίκαιον. But the construction is also found (8) where no infini- 
tive precedes (four cases): Oed. Col. 360 ἥκεις yap ov κενή ye, τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐγὼ καλῶς ἔξοιδα μὴ οὐχὶ δεῖμ᾽ ἐμοὶ φέρουσά τι, Oed. R. 221 ov γὰρ 
ay μάκραν ἴχνευον αὐτὸ μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σύμβολον, Plato Lysis 212 ν 
οὐ ἄρα ἐστὶ φίλον τῷ φιλοῦντι οὐδὲν μὴ οὐκ ἀντιφιλοῦν, Oed. Κι. 18 
δυσάλγητος γὰρ ἂν εἴην τοιάνδε μὴ οὐ κατοικτείρων ἕδραν. These 
instances Mr Whitelaw explained as due to the attraction of the 
consecutive infinitive μὴ ov φέρειν ‘so as not not-to-bring’ into the 
participle agreeing with the subject of the sentence. He com- 
pared Thuc. 6. 1 (Σικελία) τοσαύτη οὖσα ἐν εἴκοσι σταδίων μάλιστα 
μέτρῳ διείργεται τὸ μὴ ἥπειρος οὖσα, 4. 63. 1 διὰ τὸ ἤδη φοβεροὺς 
παρόντας ᾿Αθηναίους, 5. 72. 2, and explained Oed. 1, 389 πάλαι δὲ 
μὴ παρὼν θαυμάζεται as due to a similar attraction. The participle 
in such cases expresses the impossibility of the action not occur- 
ring as though it were an atiribute of the subject. Thus in Ced. 
R: 13 instead of ‘it would be too cruel so that I could not refrain 
from pitying’ we have ‘I should be too cruel—I who could not 
refrain from pitying.’ 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THR 


Cambridge Philological Soctetp. 


MICHAELMAS TERM, 1884. 


FIRST MEETING. 


AT a Meeting held in St John’s College at 8.30 p.m, on 
Thursday, Oct. 23, the President, Professor SKEAT, in the Chair, 
the following new member was elected: 


The Rev. A. H. Wratiszaw, M.A., Christ’s College. 
Mr Maanvsson read a paper on Hévamdil 2, 3. 


Gefendr heilir! 

gestr er inn kominn, 

hvar skal sitia sid? 

miok er br&dr 

s& er 4 bravndom skal) 

sins um freista frama. 
Eldz er pavrf 

peims inn er kominn 

ok 4 kne kalinn; 

matar ok vada 

er manni pavrf 

peim er hefir um fiall farit. 


This poem, the title of which signifies the ‘Song of the High 
One’, stands second in that collection of ancient northern lays 
which are contained in the famous vellum, known as Codex 
Regius, of the so-called ‘Semundar Edda’. This late 13th cen- 
tury MS. is the only source existing of the text of Havamél, 
when we except paper MSS. of modern times, which claim parti- 
cular attention on account of the part they have played in the 
history of the interpretation of the above passage, perhaps one of 
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the most important of the many passages in the ‘older Edda’ 
which still await rational solution. 

Directly I am only concerned here with the two words ‘4 
bravndom’ in the fifth line of the 2nd verse; but indirectly with 
the whole passage quoted, as forming the oldest commentary 
known on these words. All editors of ‘Edda’ who have retained 
this reading, have done it merely out of loyalty to Codex Reg., 
where it is a vera lectio; but none have yet perceived its real 
import. Hence the fact, that editors of great authority, such as 
those of the ponderous Arna Magnzan quarto edition of 1797— 
1828; as well as P. A. Munch, 1847; Liining, 1859, and Mobius, 
1860, rather than adopt a reading which seemed to have no title 
to respect beyond its extreme old age of several hundred years, 
have boldly discarded it, and in preference adopted that of the 
paper MSS.—‘brautum’, a reading which Munch defined not as 
an emendation of, or a preferable reading to, ‘bravndom’, but 
simply as a ‘correction’ of that reading’, which he thereby 
stamped as a mere corruption. Of course, the authority of the 
truly great Munch could not but weigh heavily in the scale with 
his successors. 

Interpreters and translators naturally fall into the two main 
groups, those who grapple directly with ‘4 bravndom’, and those 
who resign themselves to ‘& brautum’; a small third group taking 
account of neither reading, does not come within the scope of my 
observations. 

For the sake of clearness I will group my remarks under the 
following heads, showing :— 


1. What authority is due to the reading ‘brautum’ of the 
paper MSS. 

2. On what grounds the current interpretation of ‘4 bravn- 
dom’ is based. 

3. On what evidence I propose a new interpretation. 

4, How that interpretation bears on the Orcadic or British- 
Scandinavian origin of the ‘Edda’ songs. 


§ 1. 

The reading ‘brautum’ belongs to that class, which is gram- 
matically correct, prosodically faultless, yet absolutely unmean- 
ing. According to that reading the rendering of Havam. 2, 4—6, 
would be :— . 

In hot haste is he 
Who on roads must 
Try to fetch his fortune. 


Here is a guest just arrived, and the situation, as explained in 
the third verse, is framed in circumstances of wintry travelling. 


1 ¢% brautum, saaledes rettet;’ 1.6. thus corrected; “4 braundom, Cd.’ 
Den sldre Edda, af P. A. Munch, p. 189a. 
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In ordinary circumstances a guest is a traveller along roads; and 
the fact is so obvious, that to state it in a verse with the rhetori- 
cal stress on ‘roads’ is clearly a most awkward mode of poetical 
expression. Yet this is all the reading ‘4 brautum’ amounts to; 
because no contradistinction is intended to any one otherwise 
travelling ; and even if such were the case, the reading ‘4 brautum’, 
especially when viewed in the light of the third verse, would 
imply the manifest nonsense, that he who does not travel along 
roads but arrives a bewildered wanderer, was less in haste to be 
horpitably attended to than the safe traveller along roads. This 
reading, so far as I can see, serves but the purpose of foisting 
upon Havamal a poetical platitude of transparent inanity. How 
then, in these circumstances, comes it to pass, that edifors of ac- 
knowledged ability and critical insight have adopted such a 
reading? The answer is, in the first instance, because they did 
not understand themselves, and were not satisfied that others had 
rightly understood ‘& bravndom’; in the second, because they 
believed the reading to derive a weighty authority from the 
proverb, ‘br&% eru brautingja erindi’, the errands of ‘brautingjar’ 
require hot haste,—a proverb that carried all the greater weight 
with Editors and interpreters because it never crossed their mind 
that it might be a doubtful piece of antiquity; and indeed it is 
introduced as a genuine old saw in the Oxford Icelandic Prose 
Reader, p. 259. But when we look a little closer into it, we shall 
soon find that it reveals a somewhat dubious character. It seems 
to me really to have nothing, beyond the alliterative ring, in 
common with the good old proverbs, the distinctive characteristic 
of which is to express pithily a true observation, or to state truly 
common experience. Now ‘brautingi’ means a tramp, a vagrant, 
and would seem to be the ancient typical name for the harmless 
beggar wandering from house to house in quest of alms, as distinct 
from the ‘stigamadr’, the violent highway robber. We have the 
true definition of ‘brautingi’ in the locus classecus, verse 6, of 
Harbartslj65, the lay of ‘Hoarbard’, where Odin mocks Thor in 
this address : 

Bare-legged thou standest 

In a beggar’s garb 

Without even breeches to boast of. 

Thus ‘brautingi’ means, the thoroughly wretched, wobegone 
beggar. But now it seems obvious that beggars could no more 
in ancient times than at present strike observant people as 
bearers of errands exacting a proverbially hot haste. Having, in 
point of fact, no errand on hand at all, their wants, then as now, 
were attended to at leisure, when attended to at all. Thus it is 
clear that the proverb asserts, as though it were a truism, that 
which is not in harmony with common experience, asserts as fact 
what is really a fiction. ‘The reason is obviously that in the proverb 
‘brautingi’, contrary to its genuine old sense, is used as a term 
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for a bond fide traveller, a messenger enjoined to execute impor- 
tant and pressing errands, The word has thus been chosen to 
form the nucleus of a proverb at a time when its true sense was 
lost, or at least was but vaguely appreciated. 

Now comparing the formal frame of the proverb with that of 
the Havam4l verse we cannot help being struck with their close 
resemblance. The alliterative balance of the proverb is sustained 
by the same consonantal combinations as form the prosodic allite- 
ration of the verse. This is hardly accidental. There can be no 
question, that the proverb is of a later date than the Hv. verse, 
of which I venture to suggest it may be the direct offspring. Let 
us suppose that a collector of Eddaic proverbs set to work to glean 
out of his codex every proverb and every saying that appeared to 
him to have a proverbial ring about it. In coming to this verse 
of H&vamil he either read ‘bravndom’ which he did not understand, 
as ‘brautum’, or he found the latter reading actually in his codex. 
Such a collector, we may fairly assume, was familiar enough with 
his book to know the word ‘brautingi’ from Harbaréslj60. What 
- more natural than that he should make an alliterative sweep-up 
of this semistrophe of Hévamal and coin a proverb, which was 
indeed perfect in form and, to his understanding, identical in sense 
with this verse? Considering how tempting, in these perfectly 
- natural circumstances, the coinage would have been to an in- 
dustrious collector, there is, so far as I can see, no objection to 
accepting the mode here suggested as the most plausible in which 
this proverb may have taken shape originally. Granting this, we 
see then that the reading ‘brautum’ has been the primary source of 
a proverb which in its turn was adduced by editors as evidence 
from hoar antiquity in support of the very reading from which it 
had itself originally sprung. 

Although the reading ‘brautum’ amounts, as we shall see 
hereafter, only to a corruption of ‘bravndom’, there attaches to it a 
special interest viewed in connection with the proverb ‘brad eru 
brautingja erindi’, to which, hy way of digression, it is worth 
while to call attention. The paper MSS. that contain this reading, 
together with the whole number of paper MSS. of ‘Edda’ lays, 
are supposed to descend from Cod. Reg. or from Cod. A, through a 
number of missing links. This is Prof. Bugge’s view’. And ac- 
cording to Arni Magnusson’s testimony, no paper copies of ‘Edda’ 
are older than the episcopate of Brynjilf 1639—1674. Hence the 
inference that all extant paper copies of ‘Edda’ have been taken 
since the discovery of Cod. Reg. by the Bishop; an assumption 
which wars with the state of many of the paper MSS., for the | 
great divergence of which from Cod. Reg. far too short time is 
thus allowed. 

As [have tried to show above, the proverb ‘brad eru brautingja 
erindi’ came into existence when ‘bravndom’ in Havamal’, 2,, 


1 Norren Fornkvedi, x.1x 8qq,. 
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had been corrupted into ‘brautom’. Now this proverb occurs for 
the first time in the early 14th century MS. A.M. 580, quarto, 
in the legendary ‘Magus saga’; it is also introduced into the later 
recension of ‘Orvarodds saga’, A.M. vellum 343 qu., also 14th cent., 


which is a recast, on the lines of grotesqueness, of that ‘Orvarodds 
saga’ which is contained in No, 7 quarto, among ‘Islandica’, in the 
Royal Library of Stockholm. There is a striking resemblance 
between the style of ‘Magus saga’ and that of the later ‘Orvarodds 
saga’. The proverb is in both put in a frame of circumstances 
which reminds one of the situation in Havamal, though in ‘Magus 
saga’ the resemblance is but faint. In connection with this point 
it is, in my opinion, of importance to notice that ‘Konrads saga 
Keisara sonar’, which seems distinctly to betray the same pen, con- 
tains an evident paraphrase in prose of Havamél, 8, |: 


Hinn er sell 

er ser um getr 

lof ok κῃ stafi; 
ddella er vit' 

pat er matr eiga skal 
Annars brjéstum £ 


Blessed is he 

Who by himself merits 
Praise and goodwill of men 
Unwieldier is 

The wit one owns 

In another’s breast 


in the following passage :—Fornsdgur Sudrlanda, Konrads saga 
keisarasonar, ed. G. Cederschidld, cap. 1. :—‘Keisari melti: pat 
reed ek per, at pv trvir betr sialfvm per en honom. Enda segi ek 
pat, at halgve(m)ra pickt mer ber vera pat, er bu berr ebrwste per, 
en pat, er hann veit ok pu att vndir honvm.’ Thus, supposing 
that these sagas were all by one and the same author, an unmis- 
takable 14th century stylist, and that he was the coiner of the 
proverb, which he certainly so far as we know is the first to use, 
we should be at liberty to assume, that he either found ‘brautum’ 
in his codex or misread ‘bravndom’ so. In either case, ‘brautum’ 
would be a reading as old as the 14th century, quite possibly 
independent of Cod. Reg. and handed down by a different 
line of descent. Here a point of great importance arises as to 
the authority of the paper MSS. of ‘ Edda’. ; 


§ 2. 
I now propose to examine how far the current interpretation 
of ‘a bravndom’ is warranted by the laws of Icelandic grammar. 
The interpreters fall'into two classes; those who translate ‘a 


1 My conjecture, for Cod. vid. 
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bravndom’ and those who slur over the difficulty, with whom I 
am not concerned. The former may be said to form a cluster 
round the great interpreter and creator of the critical study of old 
Norse poetry, Sveinbjorn Egilsson, who translates the words 
iuata postes, by, beside, at or against the doorposts. This transla- 
tion Egilsson meant, of course, to be in harmony with the context, 
and implied by iuata postes that the new-comer had taken up his 
stand against the doorposts inside the house. In a preceding line, 
namely, the new arrival says he has come within the house—‘gestr 
er inn kominn’—and in the next verse talks about his case as that 
of him who is already within the house—‘eldz er pavrf peims inn 
er kominn’. Following Egilsson in the main this group of inter- 
preters therefore render this half verse generally in this sense :—- 
‘In great haste is he who standing at the doorposts has to try his 
luck’, No doubt most interpreters have, at the same time, had 
in mind Vafprééni’s charge to Gangrad—Odin as a traveller— 
‘Tell thou me, Gangrad, since on the floor (=standing) thou wilt 
try thy luck, &ec.’. So that standing at the posts or dvorposts 
las been meant to imply the speaker’s situation inside the door, . 
not outside it. 

A signal instance of a marked deviation from this rendering is 
brought to light in the last interpretation, in the Oxford Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale, where the editors translate: ‘Hot haste is his 
that has to try his luck standing at the gate-post,’ a translation 
which proceeds not only from a confusion of door with gate, and 
of singular with plural, but makes the guest, who twice in the 
context declares himself to be within the house, talk of himself 
as standing outside by the gate-post; where therefore he would be 
addressing his host through a closed door, not only in all proba- 
bility inaudible, but certainly invisible from the house, since 
houses with side-windows were not built in the days of him or 
them that sang Havamal. By a text-alteration, adopted from 
Resenius’s ed, of Havamal, 1665, we find Cleasby’s Dictionary give 
these words as ‘at bréndum’ in the sense ‘at the fireside’. But 
that reading, besides being against Cod. Reg., does not give satis- 
factory sense; for surely a guest already standing or seated at the 
fireside would not enumerate his needs by first mentioning his 
want of fire. 

An isolated and independent interpretation has been hazarded 
by Prof. Rickert of Upsala (Up. Universitits arsskrift, 1877). 
- It respects the laws of the grammar, but is otherwise not to the 
point ; and as it affects my argument in no way, it need not be 
introduced here. 

The objection to the whole class of interpretations which are 
bound up with the “iuxta postes” rendering is, in the first 
instance, that it rests on a distinct breach of grammatical law ; in 
the second, that the word ‘ bravndom’ is entirely misunderstood. 

First, then, the local preposition ¢ in Icelandic means only 
on, when it governs the dative, never af. Not wishing to trust 
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solely to my own memory in this case, I have examined all 
existing Icelandic dictionaries on the point, and find not one 
single instance on record bearing out the sense at. That before 
certain names of farmsteads, and those of small circumscribed 
localities it must, by the exigency of English grammar, be 
rendered αὐ, has nothing to do with this inquiry. Adhering, 
therefore, to the grammatical construction, the rendering ought 
to have been not at, but on ‘the door-posts, on the gate-post’. 
No other translation of the preposition is admissible here. But 
this would have made the situation of the suppliant new-comer 
too transparently ludicrous, and so the nearest guess was adopted, 
in defiance of law. 

As to ‘bravndom’, dative plural of ‘brandr’, how does that 
word come to figure here in the sense of ‘door-posts’ or ‘gate- 
post’? In this way : In the ancient ships of the North the term 
‘brandr’ wus applied to that part of the stem and stern posts which 
projected free above the point where the topmost board or 
gunwale was joined to the stem and stern uprights. This was 
the technical, the narrow sense of ‘brandr’ as a naval term. 
In this sense it occurs in the saga of king Sverri (1177—1202) 
(Fornmannaségur 1x. 301), where it is recorded, how the king 
pursued his enemies, until they had to take to flight from their 
vessels, after having cut off the ‘brandar’, which was done, no 
doubt, with a view to preventing the king making use of sails on 
the captured vessels, as the fore and aft stays of the mast were 
made fast in some contrivance at or on the ‘brandr’. This 
technical sense is also borne out by another passage in the same 
saga where it says that king Sverri went down to the bluff 
under which his vessel was riding, and while addressing his 
people, took hold of the stem of her, but his men took his hands 
off, because the ‘brandr’ had been lately tarred and the pitch 
was not yet dry. Fornm. 5. vir. 217. 

But there is also ample evidence to shew, that the term was 
used in a wider sense, implying the whole of the bent prolongation 
of the keel up to the top of the prow. King Sverris’ war-galley 
Mariusid, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, when no longer fit to be 
put in commission, he caused to be hauled ashore and a boat-shed 
to be erected over her. But his enemies wanting to make use of 
the old ship made great efforts to launch her, but she was so frail 
and shaken that the ‘ brandar’ broke in the launch, and she became 
thus utterly unseaworthy and was burnt. Here ‘brandar’ evidently 
refers to that part of the prolonged keel fore and aft which was 
to be under water when the ship was afloat. In Egilsson’s 
‘lexicon poeticum’ very numerous instances are adduced, 8, v. 
‘brandr’, which prove ‘brandr’ to mean the whole stem beyond 
any doubt. The literature does not supply us with any direct 
evidence to show on what grounds this singular name of ‘ brandr’ 
was given to the keel-piece of the stem of a vessel. But analogy 
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and allusions would lead us to infer that the prow was looked 
upon as the share, the weapon, by which the ship cut its way 
through the elements. This seems clearly indicated by the word 
‘stal’, steel, which is another synonym for prow, and of very 
frequent occurrence. It is even still more pointedly indicated in 
a verse by Egil Skallagrims’ son from about a.p. 934. 


pel héggr stért fyrir stéli 
Stafnkvigs 4 veg jafnan 
Ut med ela meitli 
Anderr jétunn vandar. 


Which reduced to prosaic order reads: Andsrr vandar jotunn 
hoggr jafnan it med ela meitli stért pel fyrir stéli 4 stafnkvigs 
veg; and translates, The eager wand-giant (=the ship) cuts 
. Steadily out with her squall-chisel (=the stem) the coarse fleece 
(the coarsely fleeced brine, a beautiful metaphor from the white 
fleece of sheep, applied to the waves when lashed into white spray) 
_before her prow on the stem-bull’s (ship’s) path’. 

It would seem that seafaring men of old took such loving 
fancy to the old ship which had bravely borne them over the 
dangers of the deep and through the perils of the sea-rover’s life 
that, when she became unfit for sea, and had to be cut up, the 
owner preserved the ‘ brandar’ by planting them on either side of 
the door of his house, in front of it. This custom however seems 
first to make its appearance, when dedicating ships to Christian 
saints had come into vogue. Thus Thorir the seafarer, the 
Landndma relates, had a ship of burden built in Sogn, and had it 
dedicated by bishop Sigurd. The ‘brandar’ of that ship of 
burden stand weatherwise before the door of the homestead of 
Mikligarér, Landn. 231, and the Grettis saga udds that they 
were so weatherwise, that one would whine before a gale from the 
south, the other before a gale from the north. That this custom 
was much more general than one might suppose from the paucity 
of records referring to it, is evident from the name ‘ brandadyr’, 
which occurs several times as a common and well-understood 
term in the Sturlunga saga for the principal door of a homestead. 
Here we have then the reason why ‘4 bravndom’ in this passage of 
Havamal is translated ‘iuxta postes’, ‘ad fores’, ‘at the door- 
posts’, ‘at the gatepost’. Of course ‘brandar’ signifies nothing of 
this kind. The word occurs nowhere in any relationship of 
synonymy with doorposts or gatepost at all. 

I have been obliged to go at this length into the character of 
the current and commonly adopted renderings of this passage in 
order to make perfectly clearly understood the grounds on which 
I maintain they are all alike inadmissible. 

1 Who does not recognise here the observant eye of this singularly intense 
and incisive poet, who a few years before had had ample opportunity to observe 
the peculiarly wavy appearance of the fleece on English sheep?—I am quite 
aware that my interpretation differs radically from the current one. 
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§ 3. 


In now coming to my own interpretation I may begin by 
saying that I accept the reading of Codex Regius as representing 
the true original. . 

Beside the significations of ‘brandr’ which have already been 
mentioned, the word also means a ‘brand’, a burning brand, a 
firebrand, a log of wood burning. This sense I maintain is the 
primary cause of the introduction of this word into this context. 
It is, in fact, this sense of the word which, by way of Eddaic 
synonymy, enabled the author to express, by the only term in the 
language which served his purpose and at the same time alliterated 
with ‘bradr’, the idea which formed the key to the situation 
depicted in H&vam. 2, 3. ‘Bravndum’ stands here undoubtedly as 
a synonym for skijum. Now ski fetches its origin from the same- 
root as Germ. schetd- in scheiden, Anglosax. scdd- in scadan, Engl. 
shed ; it is thematically identical with Anglosaxon scid, middle, 
Engl. shide,and mod. Engl. doublet skid. ‘Sk#0 therefore originally 
means ἃ split, a splinter, a billet of wood ; which sense it preserves 
in skiSgardr, a wall of boarding ; from the common use which was 
made of sk#, the word is anciently the standing term for firewood, 
and in that sense occurs over and over again in old records. I 
may mention one instance or two. In the story of Hrélfr Kraki, 
S.E. τ, 396, we read that when that king came to Upsala, large 
fires were made for him and his bearsarks in the hall, and drink 
was borne to them. And as they sat, the men of king Adils, 
Hrélf’s enemy, came in, ‘ok b&ru skiéin' 4 eldinn’, and heaped logs, 
‘skfd’, on the fire, and made it so huge that Hrélfr and his men 
got their clothes burnt. After the battle of Stiklastadir Thormod 
the Coalbrowskald, mortally wounded, stood beside the fire in a 
certain barn, where the wounded were attended to, and was asked 
by the attending surgeon to go and fetch in firewood—‘tak mér 
skidin er liggja fyrnir dyrom Gti’—and he bore in an armful of 
logs, ‘skfda fangit’. Ol. helg. ch. 247; ‘kljifa sk{3’, to cut 
firewood, Fornald. 11. 258, and 117, where the cleaver is given 
the appropriate name of Burner, ‘eldr ἅ skidum’ or ‘eldr brann 
4 ski$um ’, is a standing saying of later sagas. Thus we see that 
these words are synonymous terms of a perfect type, ‘brandr’ 
meaning, wood on fire, ‘skid’, firewood, and therefore wood con- 
stantly passing into and through the condition of ‘brandr’. Now 
by the principles of Eddaic synonymy a word which agrees with 
another word in one of its senses may stand for it in all its other 
senses, provided that such vicarious use of it do not war with 
common sense’. ‘Bravndom’ therefore does service here for ‘sk{3’ in 


1 skis inn? 

2 5. E. 1. 338 :—-‘ok pykkir pat vel allt, er med Ifkindum ferr ok edli’.— 
There is no lack of illustrative analogies. An oak is a tree; by certain 
processes it eventually makes a ship, hence oak = ship; cfr. Egill: ‘drég 
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another sense, and the very one we want; ‘skid’, namely, means 
also what is commonly understood by the term snow-shoe, being 
the technical name for that thin long billet of wood, some six 
feet in length or more, bent up at the fore end, on which quick 
travelling over deep snow has always been and still is effected in 
the North, more especially in Finmarken and northern Norway. 
The Fin-Lapps are in ancient records the great adepts in this mode 
of winter travel, which expressively enough is technically termed 
‘at skrida’, to slide, which term still survives in its old sense in 
the Norw. verb ‘skride’ and the Swedish ‘skridsko’, a scate. 
Now we are able to translate this long-contested passage correctly : 


Hail, good mine host, 

A guest has entered, 
Where then shall he sit? 
In hot haste is he 

Who on snow-shoes must 
Try to fetch his fortune. 


The next verse is as complete a piece of poetical commentary 
on the salient point of this strophe as could be imagined. To 
travel on snow-shoes, means winter travelling, exposure to the 
keen frosty atmosphere of mountains, since snow-shoes are only 
used for mountain travel; and in such travelling the part of the 
body most exposed to the cold is the knee, which a snow-shoe 
traveller never can keep protected on account of the activity of 
his legs and the strong draught created by the rapidity of his 
movement, which flings away from the knee any protective outer 
garment, Here then is a snow-shoe traveller arrived, and he is 
in hot haste, for what? for the chance hospitality, the furtherance, 
‘frami’, in for the trial of which he happens to be thrown by 
circumstances. Wherein this furtherance chiefly consists the 
next strophe sets forth in a clear and distinct manner : 


In need of fire 

Stands a new arrival 

His knees numbed with cold ; 

Meat and raiment 

A man requires 

Who has been marching o’er mountains. 


Owing entirely to the sense of ‘4 bravndom’ being ‘on snow- 
shoes,’ this verse is made up of the two ideas, snow-shoe travelling 
exposure, and mountain journeying, which ideas would otherwise 
have stood here in no inner organic connection with the preceding 
or subsequent portion of the poem, and the verse would have 


ek eik ἃ flot vis isabrot’ I drew my oak=ship afloat, &c. ‘Askr’, the ash, 
by similar processes becomes a ship, hence ‘askr’= ship; .by other processes it 
becomes the handle of a spear, hence ‘askr’=spear. ‘Yr’=yew tree, this tree 
gave the best bow staves, hence ‘¥r’ = bow. 
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assumed some other, and a totally different form.. The very 
construction of it therefore being due to ideas which only could 
associate with ‘4 bravndom’ in the sense of ‘on snow-shoes’ this 
very verse is a distinct and clear evidence of the correctness of 
my interpretation. 

It might be objected, perhaps, that ‘brandr’ need not neces- 
sarily signify snow-shoe here per synonymiam, but was a real 
term for snow-shoe. This I am willing to admit as possible, but 
it could not be substantiated by any parallel instance. It would 
seein that objects intended for movement and bent up in front for 
the purpose of accelerating the same, were referred to as ‘brandr’. 
Thus in the modern language in the east of Iceland a quick sailing 
boat is said to be ‘brandur’, ‘mesti brandur ad sigla’, a brand, 
the greatest brand to sail’. The appellative name for the small 
fry of salmon and trout, as well as other kinds of fish, is ‘branda’, 
fem., the meaning of which can hardly be anything but swift 
swimmer, a quick thing shooting through the water. But in 
whatever way we choose to account for the origin of ‘brandr’ the 
only sense admissible in this passage is snow-shoe. 


§ 4. 

Here is a situation which tells its own story unmistakably 
clearly. A poem leading off with an introduction like this 
confines its own locality to the north of Scandinavia and to no 
other spot on the globe. Here is a poet who, evidently at home, 
describes homely experiences. This is no hearsay poetry, no 
poetical reminiscence. The author is unquestionably one whose 
life moves within the frame of circumstances which he poetically 
records. It would be a work of supererogation to attempt to 
prove, that this poem cannot derive its origin from Orkney or the 
Lowlands of Scotland, or from the Hebrides or from Ireland, 
where no such thing as snow-shoe travelling over vast mountains 
was ever known or heard of. The theory which makes these 
‘Western’ lunds in some vague manner the home of the poetic 
‘schools’ of ‘ Edda’, that is, of that whole body of Northern poetry 
which is contained in Codex Regius, must break down completely 
so far as the poem of Havamél is concerned, It is only referable 
to Norway, and ascribable to Norwegian genius. 


Mr WHITELAW communicated a paper of suggestions on places 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus. 


1 ὁ Brasér’ itself is an absorptive contraction of ‘ brandr’, and means origi- 
nally hot, burning, then, derivatively, hasty, quick, a sense it must inherit 
from brandr as ‘swift mover’, in a derived signification from rushing fire (ef. 
‘Ital. tosto, French, t6ét = Lat. tostus from torreo’, Rickert). This absorptive 
contrgction has hitherto been too little heeded; by means of it we are able 
to interpret correctly such forms as, for instance, ‘tahreinn’ = ‘ téshreinn,’ 
‘t43’ = ‘tandr ’ which means fire; ‘t&hreinn’ therefore = refined, purified in 
the refiner’s fire. That this is the true derivation is shown by the double 
form ‘ tandr-tahreinn’ still in common use. 
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Line 2. Is it not better to take Ooafew=/festinare as in the 
ten places of Eur. where it is used? May not τίνας ἕδρας τάσδε 
Goalere= τί σπεύδετε καθέζεσθαι δεῦρο ; (καθέζεσθαι, ‘come and sit’ 
as in Thucydides) ? 

34. συναλλαγή should be taken here in its prevailing active 
sense and is in implied contrast to συμφορά. It =‘ visitations’ 
of heaven (the gods combining events and disposing them 
according to their will). In 1. 960 it=‘visitation in form of 
sickness’ (gen. def.), in O. C. 410 ‘conjunctures of events 
arranged by heaven’. It is used of men Aj. 732, Trach. 845. 

43. ἀλκήν tw’ εὑρεῖν ἡμὶν εἴτε του θεῶν 

φήμην ἀκούσας εἴτ᾽ dx ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που. 

ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς and ἀλκή might be taken together ‘ help inspired 
suggested by a man’, but Mr Whitelaw saw no reason against 
connecting the former with οἶσθα (cf. 398 μαθεῖν ἀπό τινος), εἴτε 
ἀκούσας... εἴτε οἶσθα being the common change from subordinate 
to primary construction. See e.g. Thuc. 4. 100. 

44. ws τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισι καὶ τὰς ξυμφορὰς 

ζώσας ὁρῶ μάλιστα τῶν βουλευμάτων. 

Mr Whitelaw agreed with Prof. Jebb in thinking that ζώσας 
= “have effect”; but thought that the version ‘conferences of 
counsels’ was more suitable to ξυμφορὰς βουλευμάτων. The 
construction of the gen. after ξυμφοράς was in any case difficult, 
and ζώσας immediately following warns us not to be in a hurry, 
as there is no sense in saying ‘I see that accidents abide’. 

98. μηδ᾽ ἀνήκεστον τρέφειν. Tr. ‘to make the guilt incurable : 
by harbouring it’. Though it was incurred long ago, it remained 
incurable as long as it was harboured. : 

120. Translate ‘one thing might find out many things, for 
us to learn them’, ie. enable us to learn them. 

153. It does not appear that ἐκτείνω is used = παρατείνω 
‘rack’, ‘torture’ while Eur. Med. 585 supports the sense ‘lay 
prostrate’. 

155. τί μοι ἢ νέον ἢ περιτελλομέναις ὥραις πάλιν ἐξανύσεις 
χρέος; The chorus are enquiring about the plague which they 
are suffering now. χρέος ‘obligation’ may here either mean (a) 
‘business ’, ‘duty’, cf. El. 74, or (8) ‘burthen’, ‘guilt’ O. C. 235. 
ἀνύειν (or ἐξανύειν) seems to be used by Soph. of the god or 
prophet who utters a prediction authoritatively and. effectually. 
Of. O. C. 454 and esp. Ant. 1178. Hence here we may take (1) 
what requirement (i.e. atonement), new or old, wilt thou enag for 
us? or (2) what guilt wilt thou announce ? 

162. κυκλόεντ᾽ ἀγορᾶς θρόνον is best taken to mean that 
Athene’s throne is the agora, and that its form is circular. 

171. ἀλέξεται future: see 539 with Prof. Jebb’s note. 

172. οὔτε τόκοισιν Iniwy καμάτων ἀνέχουσι γυναῖκες. Rather 
‘in births’ than ‘by births’; y. not necessarily ald the women. 
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178. ἀκτὰν πρὸς ἑσπέρου θεοῦ is not simply for πρὸς ἀκτάν. The 
gen. plays the part of an adj. In 525 the reading is doubtful. 

179. With compounds like ἀνάριθμος, the gen. is rather one 
of relation than dependent on the noun contained in the com- 
pound, so both after words expressing abundance, 83 (and Prof. 
Jebb’s note), and after words denoting ‘defect’, where the idea 
‘relation’ is perhaps reinforced by that of ‘separation’. Other- 
wise, @g., ἀπάτωρ ἐμοῦ, O. C. 1383, would mean ‘without my 
father’. 

198. τέλει (MSS.) εἴ τι νὺξ ἀφῇ, τοῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἦμαρ ἔρχεται. The 
MSS. reading is not satisfactory, still for τέλει (ἐς τέλος) we 
might compare καιρῷ = és καιρὸν 1516, understanding ‘what night 
is not long enough to consume and must needs at its close let go, 
upon this day pounces’. 

220. οὐ yap ἂν μακρὰν 

ἴχνευον αὐτὸ μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σύμβολον, 
νῦν δ᾽ ὕστερος γὰρ ἀστὸς εἰς ἀστοὺς τελώ, 
ὑμῖν προφωνῶ πᾶσι Καδμείοις τάδε. 

Mr Whitelaw explained the μὴ οὐ as consecutive, and referred 
to his paper on μὴ ov (read before the Society last term) and 
pointed out the ambiguity in οὐκ dv μακρὰν ἴχνευον, which might 
mean ‘I could not have searched far’ (I should have soon come 
to a standstill), but does mean ‘I should not have had to search 
far’ (I should not have looked far without finding), and in ἔχων 
σύμβολον which might mean ‘having a clue to guide me in my 
search ’, but does mean ‘having found a clue as the result of my 
search’. | 

227, κεὶ μὲν φοβεῖται τοὐπίκλημ᾽ ὑπεξελὼν 

αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὐτοῦ" πείσεται γὰρ ἄλλο κ.τ.λ. 

Mr Whitelaw preferred to retain the MS. reading as above 
and to suppose the construction to be αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὐτοῦ σημαινέτω 
or the like interrupted by the parenthesis but taken up again in 
μὴ σιωπάτω: while ὑπεξελών is to be taken as in Prof. Jebb’s 
note, except that it should refer to taking the charge out of the 
way of the city rather than out of his own way. Of. Thuc. 6. 60. 
For the aor. part. of single action identical in time with main 
verb, cf. 707, Thuc. 1. 63. 

303. ἧς. Se. πόλεως. 

305, εἰ καὶ μὴ κλύεις. The meanings of εἰ καὶ are best under- 
stood by observing those of καί, which=(1) ‘even’ Trach. 71, 
(2) ‘also’ ‘at the same time’ (of correspondence) J. 283, Ant. 90, 
(3) ‘also’, ‘withal’, ‘at the same time’ (of contrariety), normal 
usage = etsz, 1. 302 and elsewhere. 

310. σύ νυν is better than σὺ δ᾽ οὖν. . 

314. ἄνδρα δ᾽ ὠφελεῖν ad ὧν 

ἔχοι τε καὶ δύναιτο κάλλιστος πόνων. 


The opt. is perhaps best explained as hinting that perhaps 
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after all the help cannot be given. Cf. Trach. 93, Oed. R. 979 ; 
in Antig. 666 ὃν πόλις = any ruler (possibly an unwise one) whom 
the city might conceivably appoint, or should we read χρὴν ? 

316. Avy states the fact as a generalization, which λύει with 
μή can 4180 do. 

318. Punctuate τί δ᾽ ἔστιν ws ἄθυμος εἰσελήλυθας ; ὡς - ὅτι 
οὕτως. 

328. Mr Whitelaw agreed with Prof. Jebb’s interpretation, 
the only objection to which was that τἀμὰ κακά was almost tuo 
strong an expression for Teiresias to use. 332 however is clearly 
in its favour, and the exaggeration may be lessened by taking 
κακά proleptically. 

380. τέχνη τέχνης ὑπερφέρονσα τῷ πολυζήλῳ βίῳ. τέχνη is the 
sovereign art of the τύραννος ; ; cf. Phil. 138, where it is similarly 
described. τῷ 7. βίῳ -- ἣν ὁ π. Bios (the much envied life of the 
τύραννος) ἔχει. Cf. Trach. 924, Thuc. 1. 106 χωρίον ᾧ ἔτυχεν 
ὄρυγμα μέγα περιεῖργον. 

7. ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς Οἰδίπους. This is: ‘I, Oedipus, who 
belong to the know-nothing class—a man who knows nothing’. 
Cf. O. C. 1104, Antig. 696. 

403. παθὼν ἔγνως ἄν οἷάπερ φρονεῖς. Tr. ‘you should have 
learned (got understanding, cf. Trach. 1221) by suffering even 
such things as you devise (for others)’. οἷάπερ can hardly = 
ὁποῖα. 

409. ἐξισωτέον τὸ γοῦν io’ ἀντιλέξαι. Not pleonastic but = 
‘I claim the right of answering back as well as you’. 


420. Bons δὲ τῆς σῆς ποῖος οὐκ ἔσται λιμήν, 
δι a 7 AN , / g 
motos Κιθαιρὼν οὐχὶ σύμφωνος τάχα ὅταν K.T.A. 


Understand ‘What haven, what Cithaeron will not ring responxive 
to thy outcries?’ ie. Oedipus fleeing from the house of Laius 
when he knows the truth will seek any haven, any Cithaeron, 
any haven though tt should be Cithaeron itself. (See esp. 1451.) 
The mountain solitudes where he was once cast out to die will 
seem to him a safe haven if he can only escape from that harbour- 
less harbour, his marriage with Jocasta, to which fair winds, as he 
once thought, carried him. ὅν is obj. of εἰσέπλευσας, ἄνορμον im- 
plying ὅρμον. For constr. of σύμφωνος cf. Plat. Phileb. 11 8. 

476. Mr Whitelaw thought that the ὁ ταῦρος of the text 
might be defended as=‘the bull in the proverb’ ἔβα καὶ ταῦρος 
av ὕλαν. For the use of the adj. cf. Prof. Jebb’s note p. 300 
where βωμία λύει βλέφαρα dc. are quoted. 

493. In order to get the strophic correspondence right Mr 
Whitelaw preferred to omit yap ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ (Herm. 1st ed., Dind.) 
than to insert βασανίξων here. 

523. ἀλλ᾽ ἦλθε μὲν δὴ τοῦτο τοὔνειδος τάχ᾽ ἂν 

ὀργῇ ἢ βιασθέν κι TAs 
The expression here is abbreviated. ἂν does not affect the 
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meaning of the verb and it is immaterial whether we connect it 
with the verb or (more suitably, both here and in O. C. 964, to 
the sense and the order of the words) with the part. ‘It came, 
perhaps forced by anger.’ Cf. Thuc. 6. 2 Σικελοὶ διέβησαν... ἐπὶ 
σχεδιῶν.. τάχ᾽ ἂν δὲ καὶ ἄλλως πως εἰσπλεύσαντες. So in Phil. 572 
= ποῖος ὅδ᾽ ἂν εἴη πρὸς ὃν αὐτὸς οὐδυσσεὺς ἔπλει; Sometimes the 
shortening of an expression with av makes it appear a fudure 
conditional, O. C. 64, Protag. 310 Β εὖ ἂν λέγοις. 

543. οἶσθ᾽ ὡς ποίησον ; It is to be hoped that Prof. Jebb has 
disposed finally of the explanation which makes ποίησον &c. 
principal verbs. He might have added that tange sed scin’ quo- 
modo (Pl. Rud. 3. 5. 18), which perhaps should be read (with 
Ritschl) tanges ; at scin’ quomodo? isa threat, not a command; cf. 
Aulul. 820, and in full ἐδ. 47. 
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SECOND MEETING. 


At a Meeting held in the Museum of Archaeology on 
Thursday, Nov. 13, at 8.30 p.m., the President, Prof. Skeat, in 
the Chair, 


the following new members were elected : 


Rev. J. H. Gray, M.A., Queens’ College. 
Rev. W. WayteE, M.A., King’s College. 
J. H. Hesseis, Esq., M.A. 


Mr H. Sweer read a paper on the “Practical Study of 
Language.” 

Mr Sweet began by quoting the following sentences from 
Professor Seeley’s Eapansion of England:—“It is a favorite 
maxim of mine that History, while it should be scientific in its 
method, should pursue a practical object. That is, it should not 
merely gratify the reader’s curiosity about the past, but modify 
his view of the present, and his forecast of the future. Now if 
this maxim be sound, the history of England ought to end 
with something that may be called a moral.” Mr Sweet would 
extend the application of these remarks to the science of language, 
which had, he admitted, been studied on a scientific method, 
but had not, hitherto, been sufficiently practical in its object. 
Philological research had done little to facilitate the acquisition 
of foreign languages, ancient and modern. It was true that the 
irregularities of language might be explained by means of history, 
but this did not lessen the mental strain of learning them. Nor 
was etymology of much use as an aid to memory, since related 
words were often extremely unlike each other in appearance, and 
their affinities could only be understood by the help of complicated 
sound-changes and the laws on which these depended. Etymology, 
too, was limited to tracing points of historical relationship and 
resemblance, whereas for practical purposes the chief object was 
to get ἃ complete knowledge of the spectal characteristics of each 
separate language, those, namely, in which it might totally differ 
from parent or sister dialects. 

The science of Living Philology was the only remedy for our 
present helpless and confused methods. This science was founded 
on the study, not of orthography, but of living speech, by the aid 
of phonetics and psychology. 

Phonetics were necessary, as affording that knowledge of the 
action of the organs of speech, without which it was impossible to 
learn foreign sounds accurately. Mere imitation by ear, though 
valuable, was insufficient. As an example, the failure of un- 
phonetic Englishmen to acquire the Welsh // was quoted. 
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Phonetics, too, enabled the student to grapple with those minute 
distinctions of sound, which, though apparently trivial, were 
often absolutely indispensable to secure intelligibility. Few 
Englishmen were able to distinguish between pécher and pécher ; 
yet to a French ear these words were unmistakeably different, as 
different, in fact, as the vowels of men and man are to an English 
ear. Moreover a thorough comprehension of the higher literary 
qualities of form, of the various designs of metre, rhythm and 
versification, of the’ principles of elocution and oratory, in short of 
all branches of the esthetic treatment of language, could be gained 
only by building on the foundation of Phonetics. 

Psychology was needed none the less to enable us to deal with 
the problems of vocabulary, idiom, grammar, and style. All 
varieties of style, natural or artificial, prosaic, rhetorical, poetic, 
or liturgical, had arisen out of the simple colloquial sentence. 
This colloquial style was the form of one’s native tongue which 
every one learnt first. The other forms were only selections from 
the colloquialisms of previous ages. Foreigners attempting to 
learn English often began with highly-wrought literary works, 
and picked up there a solemn archaic style which made them 
appear to ‘us unintelligible or ridiculous. We too followed just 
the same plan in learning foreign languages. An English school- 
boy might be set to plod through Gethe’s Faust, while still 
unacquainted with many of the simplest and most necessary 
German idioms. Even as a mental discipline the best form of 
language for study was the colloquial : as this alone was perfectly 
definite and limited in grammar and vocabulary. 

Another grave fault of our present method was its abstract 
and analytical character. Students were taught to build up 
sentences according to certain fixed patterns, from a few words 
supplied to them, thus ignoring the fact that an immense number 
of idioms, especially the commonest, are not so constructed. We 
should deal with language in the concrete, starting not from the 
word, but from the natural sentence. Idioms should be classified 
on a psychological basis; and it would be found that a large 
number of ideas for which no single words existed, might be 
naturally expressed by a sentence or phrase, Existing phrase- 
books besides being unphonetic in notation, were unsystematic in 
arrangement, and full of obsolete, irrelevant, foreign, or uncolloquial 
idioms. The trouble of learning any language would be reduced 
to a minimum, when we possessed a scientific method of treating 
it, with respect both to form and meaning. 

Dead languages were to be treated us nearly as possible in 
the same way as living. They should be taught and learnt orally, 
and this necessitated the adoption of a rational pronunciation, 
something very different from that still used in England in 
teaching Greek and Latin. The usual misséenass dtterviss éeditty 
réejibuss destroyed the Latin metre, and reduced Horace’s poetry 
to doggerel. A Frenchman might be persuaded that this was 


4 
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metre. So, too, might a Senior Wrangler, after ten years’ com- 
posing of nonsense-verses. Again, even from a grammatical point 
of view, it would be a great help to the student’s memory to learn 
to pronounce a syllable long where it was anciently pronounced 
long, as many distinctions of meaning depended solely on quantity. 

Again, instead of beginning with the classics of a literature, 
the student ought to have first of all simple descriptive texts 
before him, written in as near an approach to the colloquial 
speech of antiquity as we could now arrive at. The higher prose 
and poetry would be studied last. 

These reforms, Mr Sweet said, were not revolutionary or 
unprecedented. They would amount to a partial return to the 
methods of the Humanists of the Renascence. It was deplorable 
to be forced to admit that the knowledge of ancient languages 
which the Humanists possessed, though less analytical, less 
minutely accurate than ours, was far more practical. Such a 
scholar as Sir John Cheke was justly called a Humanist, not 
merely on account of his scholarship, but also of his zeal for 
the introduction of a rational pronunciation of Greek, and for the 
reform of English spelling. The German Humanists showed the 
breadth and liberality of their culture by not neglectitg to study 
and edit the medieval literature of their ancestors. Nowadays, 
our Universities abandon the study of English and of living 
philology to the private enterprise of the Early English Text and 
Philological Societies, thus cutting themselves off from the progress 
of linguistic research, and leaving a large portion of the history of 
our literature to be annexed by the Germans, Yet living philology 
was of greater practical importance to ourselves than to any other 
nation. The diffusion of our commerce, the extent of our Colonies, 
the complexity of our political relations, brought us incessantly 
into contact with an immense number of languages, many of them 
unwritten to this day. The necessity of providing adequate 
instruction in these various tongues was usually ignored, and the 
practical results were often deplorable. To deal satisfactorily 
with the problem, required a school of original research in 
connection with our University system. That most helpless and 
conservative class, the school-teachers, would acquiesce in these re- 
forms, if secure of support and encouragement from the Universities. 


Professor SkEaT having invited discussion : 

Mr G. F. Browne asked’ why Mr Sweet had been unable 
to mark metre with the English pronunciation as well as with the 
new pronunciation. 

Mr Sweet explained that English readers of Latin by not 
preserving the distinctions of quantity, and merely pronouncing 
a syllable loudly where it should be long, destroyed the ancient 
metre. When quantity was confounded with stress, the only 
result was doggerel. 

Mr VERRALL thought it would be difficult to get colloquial 
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Latin, and that it would not be much use when got. He agreed 
with Mr Sweet that a classification of idioms would be very 
useful. He had attempted one when learning Latin as a boy; 
but had found the problem too difficult, and had besides been 
discouraged by his master. 

Mr Sweet replied that the colloquial Latin of Plautus was 
now admitted to be of the greatest value in the study of the 
Romance languages. 

Professor SKEAT mentioned that an attempt at classifying 
English idioms would be found in Roget’s Thesaurus. 

“Dr WALDsTEIN thought that Mr Sweet’s criticisms applied 
mainly to the elementary teaching which was the province of 
schools, and not to the higher literary, philological and archaeo- 
logical studies which belonged to a University. 

Mr James Lecxy said no doubt the standard of University 
work would be influenced by the amount of preparatory training 
to be obtained in schools. Unfortunately phonetics were neither 
learnt at school nor at College. Yet even the most advanced 
scientific study of language required the help of phonetics and 
psychology. Many important stages of the development of 
language were unrecorded in literature, and had to be supplied 
by inference from the sounds of modern dialects. With reference 
to the artistic aspect of language, what merit could be found in 
the performance of a Greek play by people unable to pronounce 
even the elementary sounds of Greek, and unable to execute the 
quantitative metre? To learn the literary form of a language 
before the colloquial was like attempting to dance before one 
was able to walk. It was true that clearness and elegance in 
writing a foreign language might be acquired, yet eloquence and 
power could not, without a thorough study of the spoken idiom, 
and this again necessitated a knowledge of phonetics. 

Mr ῬΟΒΤΟΑΤῈ proposed a vote of thanks to Mr Sweet, and 
pointed out some of the difficulties which arise from ignoring the 
differences between the phrasing of spoken English and that of 
the written orthography. He supported the reforms advocated by 
Mr Sweet, but reminded the meeting that a great University 
moved but slowly, and a great public more slowly still. 

Dr PEILE in seconding the vote of thanks said that Mr Sweet 
had done as much to advance the science of phonet’cs as anyone 
living. He pointed out how essential the study of phonetics was 
to the student of the history of languages. 

Mr Sweet acknowledged the vote of thanks, and said he μόρα 
no one would suppose him to be a mere one-sided phonetician. 
His other studies had forced him to take up phonetics. He took 
still more interest in the history of language, and most of all in 
the psychological idioms. These problems could not be attempted 
except by scientific specialists, such as might arise in a University 
which possessed a school of original research. 
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THIRD MEETING. 


At a meeting of this Society held in St John’s College at 
8.30 p.m. on Thursday, Nov. 27, the President, Prof. SKEAT, in the 
Chair, 

R. Wauiretaw, M.A. , Esq. ., Lrinity College, 
was elected a member of the Society. 

Two papers by Professor PALEY were communicated to the 
Society. 

(1) On Aesch. Humen. 800 and 830 (Dindorf), The two 
speeches of Athena (794—807 and 824—836) should contain an 
equal number of lines. Prof. Paley suggested that there might 
be an error in 830—1, objecting to the phrase καρπὸν γλώσσης 
and to φέροντα in the sense of causing. He proposed either 

(i) to expel as interpolated 802 revgyr’...craAdypara, and to 
place 831 of the ms text after 803, reading 800 to 804 thus 


ὑμεῖς δὲ χώρᾳ τῇδε μὴ βαρὺν κότον 
σκήψητε, μὴ θυμοῦσθε, μηδ᾽ ἀφίετε 
βρωτῆρας αἰχμὰς σπερμάτων ἀνημέρους, 
καρπὸν φέροντα πάντα μὴ πράσσειν καλῶς. 


‘‘Do you on your parts not bring your heavy wrath to bear on 
this country, do not continue your anger nor the discharging of 
deadly influences that cruelly consume the seeds, so as to prevent 
all fruit-bearing plants from thriving well.” There would then be 
a lacuna of two lines after 830 : 

or (11) to read 829—831 thus, 


σὺ δ᾽ εὐπιθὴς ἐ ἐμοὶ 
γλώσσης ματαίας μὴ ᾿κβάλῃς ἐπὶ χθόνα 
«κόμπον, μεθεῖσα δυσμενῆ oraAdypara,> 
καρπὸν φέροντα πάντα μὴ πράσσειν καλῶς, 


comparing for ἐκβάλλειν κόμπον Eur. Ττοαά. 1180, 


(2) On 8paFéas in No. 314 of Roehl’s Jnscriptiones Graecae 
antiquissimae. 


τάσδε γ᾽ ‘Adavaig SpaFéas Κλεξάριστος ἔθηκε 
Ἥρᾳ τε, ὡς καὶ κῆνος ἔχοι κλέξος ἄπθιτον αἱ εἰ. 


Prof. Paley, citing the scansion δρῦὸς in Hesiod (Ἔργ. 486), 
the accent of the nominative δρῦς, the Sanskrit drus and ddru, 
the old Irish daur, the Sclavonic drevo (a tree) dreva (sticks), 
the long syllable in δρῦμός, etc., argued that one form of the 
root was dpaF, from which form he derived SpaF éas (trees) in the 
inscription. ‘‘The altar was placed in a consecrated τέμενος of 
oak or fir (mteipas δρυὸς, Soph. Trach. 766)”: καὶ κεῖνος implies 
‘“‘that the dedicator of the τέμενος hoped to get glory as long as 
his trees lived, like other consecrators of groves and trees with 
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altars under their shade.” In the name of the dedicator (not 
previously read) Prof. Paley pointed out the play on κλέος. 
The first two letters are “not A but oA, the koppa being used 
in place of x.” The writing 1s archaic, EOEKEHEPAITEHOM- 
KAIKENOM &c. 


Dr FENNeELt offered some observations on the ‘Stanford’ 
Dictionary. He argued that the very satisfactory progress of the 
collection of materials for the ‘Stanford’ Dictionary furnished 
strong reasons for increasing the number of readers, and he urged 
that each member of the Philological Society should make a point of 
Jinding one or more contributors, who can get full instructions on 
application to Dr Fennell. He illustrated the importance of 
increasing the number of readers by showing as follows how one 
quotation and one book might affect questions of English etymo- 
logy. 

5 First as to batioon. It is probable that this form had a con- 
siderable influence in causing Prof. Skeat to change his mind and 
decide that galloon and balloon are not borrowed directly from 
Spanish. 

For, of the nouns ending in -oon which are certainly or most 
probably derived directly from French, maroon and cocoon are 
modern, pompoon and tampoon may have followed lampoon, boon 
(adj.), and pantaloons ‘breeches’ may have been affected by the 
English subs. boon and the comic pantaloon respectively ; so that 
lampoon and rigadoon seem the only French words in -oon besides 
battoon which cannot be explained as above, or as due to Italian or 
Spanish. Indeed, their weightier beginning makes the -oon of 
lampoon, rigadoon, tumpoon, and pampoon more explicable as a 
rough representation of the French accent than is the -oon of 
galloon, balloon, battoon. 

But a contributor has sent the spelling bastoone dated 1603. 
This one quotation suggests that the form batioon is a compromise 
between French and Italian, and by consequence seriously 
weakens the evidence in favour of inclining to French when in 
doubt whether words ending in -oon are derived by us from 
French or on the other hand from Italian or Spanish. Such 
words are buffoon, bassoon, pantaloon (1); festoon, cartoon; 
musketoon, dragoon, platoon, pontoon ; galloon, shalloon ; doubloon, 
balloon, macatroon, saloon, and the forms testoon, poltroon. 

Again the one spelling ‘ personage’ = parsonage, in Latimer’s 
7 Sermons, suggests that parsonage may be not a coined word, but 
that personage, as a translation of the Eccl. Lat. personatus, has 
followed the change of the Ecclesiastical person in pronunciation. 

To come now to one book, the etymological and lexicographical 
importance of Capt. John Smith’s Works (Arber, 1883) is note- 
worthy. He gives for bittacle, binnacle, the form bittakell, date 
1626 (some 100 years earlier than the published references). In 
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the old Excycl. Brittun. 1797 the binacle (so spelt) is described 
aud figured as having two compasses; so that bin-, binn- for bitt- 
may be due to the Latin bino- rather than to confusion with 
English bin. 

Smith also spells capstan ‘capstern’, which spelling favours a 
direct derivation from Spanish cabestrante, but of course the 
intrusive 7 of testern must be remembered. 

Smith spells (1624) palsado more than once with a 2, 6.2. 
p. 654, thus proving at once that the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Spanish.z might become 8 in English (compare cargason, 
crusado, lasso, sarsparilla, saraband). It has just been assumed 
that Smith’s -ado=Spanish -ada; for Smith confirms Prof. 
Skeat’s suggestion under bravado (Supplement), “that the English 
turned -ada into -ado in certain words such as barricado, ambus- 
cado, &c.” A more general assertion might indeed be made— 
that the English in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries generally. 
changed Spanish (sometimes Italian) a’s, which they did not accent, 
into 0, eg. potato, tobacco, barrico, botargo, turnado, bastinado. 
All these with ambuscado, palisado, and barricado (perhaps =. 
Spanish barricado, Meadows) occur in Smith’s Works. Again 
armado, crusado, primero, montero, bigothero (Howell-Arber), 
junto (by gunta), salvo of Artillery (Spanish salva, ‘a salute,’ 
confused by Mahn with salvo for salvo jure), pomado (Italian) 
show o for a. In view of these analogies the English stockade 
may be referred to Spanish estacada, ‘ palisade, paling, place for a 
duel’. Information is wanted about passerado: Smith, Works, 
p. 798 “ Bend your passerado to the mayne-sayle”. Ben Jonson’s 
rodomantada (Kd. 1616, since changed to rodomontado as in Prof. 
Skeat’s reference) supports Prof. Skeat’s derivation of strappado 
from Italian strappata and of gambado from Italian gambata, and so 
perhaps does Ben Jonson’s passada [Every Man in his Humour, 
p. 54 (1616)], but cf. Spanish pasada. The best instance of ὁ -- 
Spanish a unaccentuated is comorado (1626), three o’s for three 
as, Smith, Works, p. 791. This one quotation completes the 
proof of the Spanish derivation of comrade, and shows the naval 
origin of the word. Smith’s puttargo for botarga supports Prof. 
Skeat’s view of ambuscade. Setting aside Dr Murray’s Scotch 
instance of ‘‘ambuscaid”’ dated 1582—8, his quotations show that 
ambuscade is not older than ambuscado, so that the claims of the 
French embuscade and Spanish embuscado to the paternity of the 
English ambuscade are about equal, and at any rate ambuscado 
seems quite independent of the French ambuscade. We have then 
eleven o’s besides those of -ado’s manifestly put for Spanish or 
Italian a’s, which instances give strong support to the view that 
the 17 -ado’s mentioned are for -ada’s (or -ata’s). 

Dr Murray, however, under “-ado 2” attributes forms which 
ought to end in -ada -ata, if Spanish or Italian were closely 
followed, to :— : 
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‘‘ An ignorant, sonorous refashioning of sbs. in -ade, a. French 
-ade fem. (= Spanish -ada, Italian -aéa) probably after the assumed 
analogy of renegade=renegado; e.g. ambuscado, bastinado, bravado, 
barricado, carbonado, camisado, crusado, grenado, gambado, pali- 
sado, punado, scalado, stoccado, strappado, all of which in Spanish 
have (or would have) -ada. So armado obs. var. of armada.” 

Now, according to the English fashion illustrated above of 
turning Spanish a’s into o’s it is much simpler to regard this -ado 
2 as representing the Spanish -ada or Italian -ata, with the 
reservation that the e of grenado may be due to the French 
grenade. ‘There is only one word in Dr Murray’s instances, given 
above, tor which a Spanish or Italian equivalent is not forth- 
coming. This one word is camisado. If however Smith, or who- 
ever introduced camisado, knew the original meaning of the term 
and also the Spanish camisa = ‘shirt’, the refashioning of French 
camisade into camisado would scarcely deserve to he called 
‘ignorant’, as it is on the analogy of the English treatment of 
unaccented Spanish a’s (the knowledge of Spanish camisa may 
have prevented the spelling comisado); while it is quite possible 
that there was a Spanish camisada, not recorded in Dictionaries. 
Whether the corresponding English forms in -ade are severally 
adaptations of the forms in -ado or adopted French forms in -ade, 
it is not an object of this paper to discuss. It has been shown 
how much evidence on points of etymology may be found in one 
book. 

In conclusion it is to be observed that Capt. Smith twice 
spells ‘davit’ David, and the capital initial and italics show that 
he regarded the term as identical with the proper name ‘ David’. 


ERRATA. 


p. 1, for ‘on the condition’ read ‘on the condition of the Society’. 
Ρ. 8, at end of line 1, insert on ‘ Thursday, March 6’. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


. Cambridge Philological Society, 


LENT TERM, 1886. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Society held in St John’s 
College on Thursday, Jan. 29, 1885, 


The accounts for the year 1884 were submitted to the Society 
by the Treasurer and approved. 


The following were elected officers for the year : 


Re-elected President : Professor SKEat. 

New Vice-President: Dr Hort. 

New Member of Council: Prof. W. Ropertson Sara. 
Re-elected Members of Council: Prof. Mayor, Mr Sanpys, 
Re-elected Treasurer: Mr Nrxon. 

Re-elected Secretaries: Mr Postaatre, Mr VERRALL. 
Re-elected Auditors: Prof. CowrL.t, Mr Sanpys, 


The following alterations in the laws of the Society were duly 
proposed, seconded, and carried. 

(1) In Rule 3, to add “Α member elected in the Michaelmas 
Term shall, however, on signifying his wish to the Treasurer, be 
permitted to pay no subscription for the current year, but in that 
case he shall not be entitled to receive any of the Society’s 
publications for the year.” 

(2) In Rule 160: for “a general meeting” to substitute “to 
the Society at one of its general meetings.”’ 

(3) In Rule 11: for “three years” to substitute “two 
years.” 


A paper on the word gnofin Chaucer, by Mr I. GoLtancz of 
Christ’s College, was read by the President. It: occurs in the 
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Miller’s Tale, 1. 2, where “ A riche gnof” is supposed to mean “a, 
rich churl,” as suggested by Urry, who quotes another passage in 
which it occurs. Todd, in his Illustrations of Chaucer, gives two 
other quotations for the word, and throws some further light 
upon its use. Mr Gollancz suggests that it was a slang word, and 
the same as the modern gonnof, explained in Hotten’s Slang 
Dictionary as “an expert thief, a master of his craft.” Since the 
whole cant vocabulary of medieval Gauwnerthum, as the Germans 
call it, abounds with words of Hebrew origin, the word may have 
been borrowed from the Hebrew gannéf or ganndf, a thief. 
Luther pointed out, in his Liber Vagatorum, that several cant 
words came from the Jews, and he adduces the word ggenft, in 
the sense of “stolen,” which is nothing but the past participle of 
a verb jenfen or genfen, formed by vowel-change from a substan- 
tive gan/j, a thief, which again is the Hebrew ganndf. The same 
word is perhaps the origin of the obsolete French gniaf or gnaf 
(also gnof, gnauf, σπου), given by Littré as signifying a clumsy 
cobbler, or a clumsy fellow, used as a term of reproach. In 
Dickens’ Bleak House, ch. xix., the constable remarks of poor 
Joe, that “he is as obstinate a young gonoph as I know.” The 
old form gnof, due to the Jews of medieval England, is more 
correct than the modern gonnof, due to the Jews who have settled 
here since the commonwealth. In the latter form the accent is 
wrongly thrown back upon the first syllable. 


The PRESIDENT pointed out that the word gnoffe was duly 
noticed in Minsheu’s Dictionary ; also in Phillips and Bailey. 

He also read a note from Professor LumBy, pointing out that 
illustrations of the Hebrew star, a document (from which star- 
chamber is probably derived), are given in a note to his last 
edition of Bacon’s Life of Henry VII., with reference to p. 61 of 
the text. 


Further notes were communicated by Mr WHITELAW on the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. The following is an abstract of them from 
line 570 to line 1452. 

570. ‘And could’st declare with light enough” (Jebb). 
Rather “will own if you are prudent,” and not anger me by 
further denial. | 

579. ‘As she doth” (Jebb). Rather “conjointly with her,” 
‘making her the partner of your power.” The point is the 
equality of Jocasta with Oedipus, not his with her. 

583. Perhaps “if you were to state the case to yourself as I 
should” or “as I do,” 1.6. “‘ put yourself in my place.” 

624. The ms. text is defensible. ὅταν... φθονεῖν; is the 
question of Creon, meaning “‘ When you have shown how un- 
reasonable a thing a tyrant’s spite is, then will you kill me?” ie. — 
Do you suppose the Thebans will let you put me to death? 
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Against the change suggested by Jebb are (1) the disturbance of 
the στιχομνυθία, (2) the weakening of 623, (3) the separation of 
625 from 624, to which it is a suitable answer. 

640. In the ms. text δυοῖν azoxpivas κακοῖν may be a bad 
gloss upon something in sense and construction not unlike φαῦλον 
αἵρεσίν γ᾽ ἐμού. Against Jebb’s text is objected, (1) the position 
of δυοῖν, (2) the quantity in awoxpivas, and (3) that azoxpivas is 
unmeaning. 

665. Retain the ms. τάδ᾽ (omitting καὶ), and understand 
thus: “The old sorrow (of the plague-stricken city) becomes 
intolerable, if this new sorrow is to be added to it by your 
disagreement,” τάδε accusative, τὰ πρὸς σφῷν nominative. 

678. In θυμοῦ περάσῃς the genitive is governed by περᾶν 
in the sense of “pass out of”; cf. βάθρων ἵστασθε 142, ᾿Πυθῶνος 
ἔβας 152. With βαρὺς (= “ oppressed ’’ with remorse) supply not 
‘a but ἔσει. In the passages (O. C. 154, 2b. 885) cited for 
᾿περᾶν absolutely in the sense of “go too far” (“in the excesses of 
‘thy wrath” Jebb), the sense is literal—“ trespass,” and “pass out 
of reach” or ‘‘cross the frontier.” 

677. “You will not know me, but these my friends deal 
with me as a friend: they (unlike you) treat me as I treat them : 
there is reciprocity between me and them.” So Philoct. 665 ἴσος 
ἐν ἴσοις ἀνήρ, where however the meaning is rather “treating 
others as he was treated by them.” 

681. The Chorus say ‘Suspicious ignorant words have been 
spoken, which though unjust carry a sting.” ‘Have such words 
been spoken by both ?” asks Jocasta. With ἀμφοῖν am αὐτοῖν 
supply δόκησις ἀγνὼς λόγων ἦλθε. 

691. Retain the ms. εἴ oe νοσφίζομαι. The form of the 
sentence in Or. Rect. would be εἴ σε νοσφίζομαι, ἄπορος πεφασμένος 
dv εἴην (not ἂν ἦν), ie. “If I am as you say renouncing you, 
anyone might prove me a fool.” Cf. Plato Apol. 25 B, πολλὴ av 
τις εὐδαιμονία ἂν εἴη περὶ τοὺς νέους, εἰ εἷς μὲν μόνος αὐτοὺς διαφθείρει, 
οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ὠφελοῦσιν. The present νοσφίζομαι does ποῦ imply 
“‘ that the Chorus do reject Oedipus” (Jebb) ; cf. εἰ ἐγὼ Φαῖδρον 
ἀγνοῶ, καὶ ἐμαυτοῦ ἐπιλέλησμαι, of which we might have the 
modification εἰ... ἀγνοῶ, καὶ ἐμαυτοῦ ἐπιλελησμένος av εἴην, “If T am 
unacyuainted with Phaedrus, I might well be forgetful of myself.” 

696. Omit the gloss γενοῦ (redundant in metre) and with 
εἶ δύναιο (optative not conditional) supply an infinitive from 
οὐρίσας, “ And now again, with prosperous guidance, oh that you 
might be able!” 

699. In μῆνιν στήσας the verb is to be eras with στῆσαι 
φυλοπίδα, ἔριν, μάχην, βοήν. Cf. 634 στάσιν γλωσση 

702. τὸ νεῖκος ἐγκαλών = ‘‘ setting forth by way of accusation 
the cause of quarrel.” In Phil. 327 χόλον τίνος κατ᾽. αὐτῶν 
éyxaAav = “charging them with your wrath,” ie. wrathfully de- 
nouncing them. 
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722. διώρισαν gnomic aorist, giving a general rule as well as 
referring to the case just cited, “So vain did I find that pre- 
dictions are.” 

724. Perhaps ὧν ἄν χρείαν ἐρευνᾷ = ὧν ἂν πεφασμένων χρείαν 
ἐρευνᾷ, “seeks for his purposes to have revealed,” lit. ‘‘ things of 
which revealed he seeks the use.” 

740. τίνος ἀκμὴν ἥβης ἔχων; better separately, as an agitated 
ungrammatical sentence (ἔχων as if ἐφαίνετο had preceded), “‘ How 
did he look? and how old did he seem to be ?” 

772. Take καὶ with μείζονι, “to no one could I speak having 
-unthal a better claim than you to hear.” καὶ expresses the 
correspondence between the preference shown and the superior 
claim. 

775. ἡγόμην πρὶν ἐπέστη. Strict grammar would require 
ἕως ἐπέστη : there is a mixture of “things went well until (ἕως) 
and “nothing went wrong until (zpiv),” the thought being the 
negative “nothing disturbed my confidence until this happened,” 
ep. Thue. 111. 29 λανθάνουσι τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους πρὶν τῇ Δήλῳ ἔσχον 
(“the Athenians did not see them until”). 

790. προὐφάνη MSS., προὔφηνεν Hermann. Since zpodaivw 
is used of the prophet as well as the god, perhaps the passive here 
means “he was declared as saying.” Thus Oedipus reserves a 
loophole of hope that the prophecy is unauthentic, Compare 
Jocasta’s speech 712. προὐφάνθη, if the sense suggested requires 
this, would be a smaller alteration. 

794. It seems best to take τὴν Kop. χθόνα as governed by 
ἔφευγον only, and τὸ λοιπὸν with ἔφευγον, “1 went into exile from 
Corinth never to return.” Then ἄστροις ἐκμετρούμενος = “ measur- 
ing forth my course by starlight,” Oed. being supposed to fly 
by night, that he might not be traced. If χθόνα is taken as 
object of ἐκμετρ. also (or only), then the meaning will be, “cal- 
culating the direction of Corinth by the stars” in order to 
avoid it. 

796. ἔνθα μήποτ᾽ ὁψοίμην. The optative is used here because 
the clause is virtually oblique, expressing Oed.’s thoughts in 
avoiding Corinth, and μὴ because it is generic, “such a place 
where.” 

817. Hermann’s explanation of ms. ᾧ...τινα (‘cui non con- 
cessum est ut quisquam eum recipiat ”) approved. 

863. φέροντι ἁγνείαν, “winning the praise of purity” Jebb. 
Rather “bearing about within me innocence.” Cf. δεῖμα φέ- 
‘povoay Trach, 109, νοῦν φέρει Ant. 1090, ἦθος φορεῖν Ant. 
705. 

866. Join ὑψίποδες οὐρανίαν δι᾿ αἰθέρα, understanding τεκνω- 
θέντες as -- ὅθεν ἐτεκνώθησαν. Cf. 963 συμμετρούμενος -- ᾧ συνεμε- 
τρεῖτο. 

880. May πάλαισμα λῦσαι be=“unbend” or “undo the 
strength which, etc.” ἢ 
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893. Read perhaps 
τίς ἔτι ποτ᾽ ἐν τοῖσδ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
θεῶν βέλη ψυχᾶς ἀμύνοι ; 
Thus the antistrophe corresponds without change: θεῶν monosyl- 
labic : apvvoe remote deliberative, as in Ant. 604, Arist. Plut. 438. 

947. ἵνα -- ὅτι ἐνταῦθα, “to think that you have come to this.” 
Cf. 1311, and 1228 6 ὅσα = ὅτι τοσαῦτα. 

966. Read ὧν ὑφ᾽ ἡγητῶν “ by whose directions.” See 1260 
and Oed. Col. 1588. 

969. ἄψαυστος may well be passive (“no sword came near 
my hand”), as may ἀμφίπληκτα Phil. 688 (cf. πλῆξε κεραυνόν) and 
καλυπτός Antig. 1011 (=laid as a covering, cf. πρόσθεν δὲ vaxos 
στέρνοιο καλύψας). The active πιστός (Oed. Col. 1031), λωβητός 
(Trach. 538, Phil. 607), ἀφόβητος (Oed. R. 885), ὕποπτος Hec. 
1121, Thuc. 1. 90, μεμπτός Trach. 446, are all from deponent 
verbs. With ἀτλητῶν 515, cf. ἀδηλοῦμεν Oed. Col. 35. 

997. ἀπῳκεῖτο = “was lived away from.” Either ἀποικεῖν is 
treated as transitive because it implies “to leave,” or rather, 
though ἀποικεῖν would govern a genitive, its passive is used like 
καταγελῶμαι. 

1075. ‘The subject of ἀναρρήξει is (not κακὰ but) Jocasta, 
‘her passion will break forth to mischief.” κακὰ cannot be the 
subject of ῥηγνύτω and χρήζει. 

1078. φρονεῖ ὡς γυνὴ μέγα. Perhaps “she is proud with more 
than a woman’s pride,” ‘‘ proud for a woman,” rather than “she 
hath a woman’s pride,” ef. 1118. 

1086. μάντις καὶ κατὰ γνώμαν ἴδρις. The καὶ is epexegetic, 
“ἃ prophet of the future in the sense of being Kyi,” Le. “if I 
can read the future with my human wit.” γνώμη is opposed to 
μαντικὴ as in 398. For καὶ see Plat. Theaet. 172 Ε ἀνάγκην καὶ 
ὑπογραφήν. 

1134. In El. 709, cited by Prof. Jebb for postponed con- 
struction, the Mss. have κλήροις (not κλήρους) ἔπηλαν. The phrase 
“shook them with the lot” is = “shook lots for them,” as we say 
“ἃ man is drawn first, second, or third.” It is an example of the 
inversion of government common in Virgil, “ circumdare collum 
brachiis,” ‘‘socios circumtulit unda,”’ etc. 

1210. παιδὲ καὶ πατρί ‘As child and as sire also” Jebb. 
But αὐτὸς points to the first interpretation of the scholiast ᾧ 
ὑποχὴ εἰς τὸ ἄμφω δέξασθαι, σὲ καὶ Tov πατέρα. 

1214, Asyndeton and meaning of δικάζει. are suspicious. 
Perhaps δικαστὴς ἐφεῦρέ σε τεκν. καὶ τεκν. τὸν ἄγαμον γάμον 
(constructed as if with γήμαντα). 

1210. ὥσπερ ἰάλεμον χέων ἐκ στομάτων Jebb. There is a 
suspicious poverty in this expression ; the meaning would have 
been more briefly expressed. Elmsley’ s explanation of ἰαχέων 
(lowd) is preferable. 
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1243. ἀκμαῖς probably not singers, but to be. compared with 
ἐν χερὸς ἀκμᾷ Pind. Ol. 2. 118; cf. id. Isthm. 8. (7) 83, Pers. 
1060, Eumen. 370, and the plural (with abstract meaning) in 
Tsocr. Areop. p. 147 A ἀμφιδεξίοι. The quality of ἀμφιδεξιότης 
is transferred from the person to the hands, as to the πλεῦρα in 
Oed. Col. 1112. 

1294. δείξει impersonal, as in Ran. 1261, Plat. Hipp. mai. 
288 B. 

1296. οἷον ἐποικτίσαι “a sight to pity.” Prof. Jebb explains 
this infinitive as “oblique of ἐποικτίσειε, an opt. without dy like 
κατάσχοι in Ant. 605.” Butin Ant. 605 the optative is deliberative, 
ef. Oed. Col, 1419; and here there is no suggestion of an optative 
at all. : | 

1395. οἷον κάλλος κακῶν ὕπουλον better taken in apposition 
with ἐξεθρέψατε than with pe, ‘‘ what festering sore lurked under- 
neath your love that showed so fair.” 

1045. ταὐτὸν σπέρμα (ΜΒ8.) is correct; the σπέρμα is that 
transmitted from sire to son. ταὐτοῦ (Jebb) would mean of Laius. 

1452. κλήζεται οὑμὸς Κιθαιρών. Κιθ. is part of the predicate. 


SECOND MEETING. 


AT a meeting held in St John’s College on Thursday, Feb. 19, 
1885, (in the absence of the President) Prof. Mayor in the chair, 


J. Apam, Esq., B.A., of Emmanuel College, was elected a 
member of the Society. 


Professor Mayor communicated observations (to be published 
hereafter) “On the Text and Latinity of the newly-discovered 
Latin Dioscorides of Marcellus Virgilius.” 


Mr ApamM read to the Society some notes, of which the follow- 
ing is a statement in brief. _ 

1. In Ar, Ethics x 4, 1174° 9 foll. I propose to read: ἐκ 
τούτων δὲ δῆλον Kai ὅτι ov καλώς λέγουσιν κίνησιν ἢ γένεσιν εἶναι τὴν 
ἡδονήν" οὐ γὰρ πάντων ταῦτα λέγεται, ἀλλὰ τῶν μεριστῶν καὶ μὴ 
ὅλων" οὐδὲ γὰρ ὁράσεως ἔστι τμῆσις οὐδὲ στιγμῆς οὐδὲ μονάδος" οὐ 
δὴ τούτων οὐθὲν κίνησις οὐδὲ γένεσις" οὐδὲ δὴ ἡ δονή" ὅλον γάρ τι. 

The MSS have................ ὁράσεως ἔστι γένεσις...... οὐδὲ 
τούτων οὐθὲν....... οὐδὲ δὴ ἡδονῆς. : 

Grant keeps the MSS reading: Susemihl changes τὴν ἡδονήν 
to τῆς ἡδονῆς. 

The meaning is: Pleasure is no γένεσις : for γένεσις can be 
predicated only of μεριστὰ καὶ μὴ ὅλα : thus there is no τμῆσις of 
ὅρασις, &c., so that ὅρασις, d&c. are not γενέσεις : therefore neither 
is ἡδονή, since it too is a ὅλον. 
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2. Soph. O. T. vv. 1524—1527. 

The MSS read : 
ὦ πάτρας Θήβης ἔνοικοι, λεύσσετ᾽, Οἰδίπους ὅδε, 
ὃς τὰ κλείν᾽ αἰνίγματ᾽ ἤδη καὶ μέγιστος ἦν ἀνήρ, 
ὅστις οὐ ζήλῳ πολιτῶν καὶ τύχαις ἐπιβλέπων, 
εἰς ὅσον κλύδωνα δεινῆς συμφορᾶς ἐλήλυθεν. 


ΑΙ] edd. change ἤδη to pode in v. 1525. In v. 1526 Kennedy 
reads ὥς tis: Jebb οὗ τίς... ταῖς... ἐπέβλεπεν ; Cobet (Novae Lect. 
Ῥ. 219) assigns this speech to Oedipus, not to the chorus: (1) 
because of ἤδη in v. 1525, which is 180 pers.: (2) because in Eur. 
Phoenis. 1746—1749, which is imitated from this, Oedipus is the 
speaker: (3) because a Schol. on v. 1523 says καὶ αὐταρκῶς ἔχει τὸ 
δρᾶμα, γνωμολογοῦντος τοῦ Οἰδίποδος. 

If Cobet is right, I should emend v. 1526 (which Cobet 
rejects) thus: ὅστις...... ἐπιβλέπω, translating, after Kennedy, 
“‘one who does not look with envy on the aspiring hopes and 
fortunes of the citizens.” 


THIRD MEETING. 


At a meeting held in St John’s College on Thursday, March 5, 
1885, the President (Prof. SkEar) in the chair, 

The following resolution, which had previously been approved 
by the Council, was proposed by the President and seconded by 
Mr Lewis and carried nem. con. : 

‘‘That a sum of money not exceeding £50 be granted towards 
the publication by this Society, in conjunction with the Philo- 
logical Society (of London), of the Old Irish Glosses at Carlsruhe, 
to be edited by Dr Whitley Stokes; it being understood that as 
the grant of £50 will not cover half the expenses of printing, 
pressing, and paper, the Society shall claim only a number of 
copies proportional to their share in those expenses.” 


Mr Nixon read a paper on the origin of the 7riuwiwm and 
Quadriuium as a general scheme of education. The three questions 
arising were the origin of (i) the name and (ii) of the subjects of 
the cycle and (111) the cause of its universal adoption. 

After touching on its long continuance in the Universities 
(and in the middle ages generally) as a course of seven years 
devoted to the seven Liberal Arts, he shewed that this encyclo- 
paedic scheme itself, though the subjects slightly varied at different 
epochs, was to be found not merely in Martianus Capella about 
470 a.v., but in Κ΄. Augustine about 390 a.p., in Porphyrius about 
A.D. 270, in Quintilian (Inst. Or. Bk 1 10, compared with Bk x11), 
in Vitruvius’ eight arts (required for the architect), in Varro’s 
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nine disciplinae, and finally in Cicero’s Orator (§ 113—120); the 
latter deriving the idea undoubtedly to some extent from the 
Greek ἐγκύκλιος παιδεία which apparently arose about Aristotle’s 
time, but began to die out, according to Athenaeus, 184 B, in the 
wars of Alexander’s successors. 

The chief points urged were 

(i) That the τὰ ἐγκύκλια of the Greeks were rather elementary 
as far as could be gathered from allusions, even Quintilian (1. 10) 
apparently only including in them Grammar, Geometry (including 
Arithmetic) and Music, cf. Plut. Alex. 7, Lucian Amores, Seneca 
Kp. 88, 20, &e. 

(1) That Cicero’s scheme for the education of an Orator was 
the first encyclopaedic scheme of education in Latin, and, though 
doubtless suggested by the Greek, was to some extent a new 
scheme; the arts included being just those that Cicero himself had 
studied and written about. 

(iii) That his great authority in later ages (backed up by 
that of Quintilian) was the cause of his scheme being adopted 
generally for Romans (most of whom would read as a rule for the 
Bar) and thence for educated men generally. : 

(iv) That the subjects of the later Triuzwm and Quadriwium, 
as adopted and published in various Encyclopaedias, were taken 
from Varro’s Disciplinarum Inbri LX.: but that this work was 
ten years later than Cicero’s plan (partly carried out) of an 
Encyclopaedia as sketched in De Divin. Lib. 11. init, and may have 
been suggested by it. 

(v) That the names 7riwium and Quadriuiwm may not 
impossibly have been originally derived from the same passage of 
Cicero, where his encyclopaedic plan is called utas optumarum 
artium tradere ; but that it was more immediately suggested by 
Boethius’ expression quasi quodam quadriuio at the beginning of 
his treatise on the four Mathematical Arts (about 500 a.p.); 
though the name was clearly unknown to Isidorus (about Α.Ὁ. 
620), and did not get into use till the 11th century, when triuewm 
was probably applied to the earlier course of Grammar, Rhetoric 
and Dialectics on the analogy of quadriwium, already applied by 
Boethius to the four later courses (Arithmetic, Geometry, Music 
and Astronomy). 


Mr VERRALL read some notes to the following effect on 
passages of Cicero, Letters to Atticus (see Prof. Tyrrell’s edition of 
the Correspondence, Vol. 1. ed. 2). 

Ep. x (Até. 1 1) ὃ 4, e¢ postea prorsus ab instituta nostra 
paucorum drerum consuetudine longe refugit: ‘‘and completely 
dropped our intimacy, which was only of a few days’ standing ” 
(Tyrrell). The difficulty of this is that the conduct of Caecilius, 
‘‘harsh” in any case, is extravagantly unreasonable, if his 
previous relations with Cicero were what this rendering implies. 
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Is it possible that paucorum dierum consuetudo was a conventional 
phrase, not strictly intelligible, for “an every-few-days’ intimacy,” 
i.e. ‘an intimacy such that the parties met every few days,” “a 
close intimacy”? For Latin examples of such conventional 
abbreviation, compare cena dubia (a banquet so rich that one 
doubts what to take first) or homo paucorum hominum (a man 
select in his acquaintances). 

Quaere—Is imstituta paucorum dierum consuetudo good Latin 
for ‘“‘ an acquaintance begun a few days ago” ? 

Ep. xxi (Aéé. 1 16) § 3. Cicero is describing the appearance 
of the jury assembled to try Clodius for sacrilege. The majority, 
he says, were the worst possible specimens of their respective 
classes, senatores of spotted reputation, eguites in beggary, tribunt 
aerartt deep in debt, ‘‘ Pauct tamen,” he continues, “bons 
tnerant...gui maesti inter sui dissimiles et maerentes sedebant 
et contagione turpitudinis uehementer permouebantur.” Prof. 
Tyrrell points out the “strange distinction’? of “ maesti...et 
maerentes,” and endeavours, though without much faith in his 
explanation, to show the point of it. It may be suspected that 
maesti has accidentally taken the place of mistz. As “intermisti 
inter sui dissimiles”’ is perfectly regular Latin for ‘‘ mingled with 
unworthy companions,” “ misti inter” seems not surprising. The 
et before maerentes will then signify both and answer to that 
before contagione. 

Ep. xxv (Att. 1 20) § 1, te on 28 rebus, quae miht aspertus a 
nobis atque nostris et iniucundvus actae uidebantur, moderatissimum 
Suisse uehementer gaudeo. 

This refers to a disagreement between Q. Cicero and Atticus 
his brother-in-law, and to an unpleasant correspondence between 
Atticus and Marcus respecting it (see Att. 1 17 and Prof. Tyrrell’s 
notes). The general meaning here plainly is that Cicero thanks 
him for having calmed his resentment. The difficulty is this. 
At first sight Cicero seems to say that his conduct (res a nobis 
actae) had appeared to himself (mht utdebantur) objectionable, 
but there is nothing of this in the previous letter on the subject 
nor apparently any reason for it. It has been proposed, therefore, 
to strike out nobis atgue, or to omit mihi, or to read ἐΐδὲ for mihi, 
or wobis for nobis, etc. The substitution of tbc (Tyrrell) gives a 
good sense, but mzhz is an unlikely error. The mss may however 
be defended if we take actae to mean not ‘‘done” but ‘‘ pleaded,” 
mthi as the dative of the agent with actae, and a nolis atque 
nostris for ‘“‘on the part of” (not “by’’) “us and ours,” or “me 
and mine.’”’? The whole will then be translated, ““I am very glad 
that you have shown so much good temper in the case which, as 
it seemed to you, I pleaded with somewhat disagreeable vehemence 
on behalf of me and mine.” This is precisely the part in the 
affair which Cicero takes in the previous letter (Att. 1 17 ὃ 3 
‘‘ Vereor enim ne, dum defendam meos, non parcam tuis).” Here 
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also by nos atque nostri Quintus is chiefly meant, though Cicero 
not unnaturally classes himself with his brother in the cause, as 
Atticus (see the letter cited) had directed his reproaches against 
both, 

Mr SuucksurcH raised the question whether upon this view 
we should expect the subjunctive widerentur. 

Ep. xxvii (Att. 11 1) ὃ 9. Of a bad speaker Cicero says, 
“ dixit ita ut Rhodi uideretur molis potius quam Moloni operam 
dedisse.” Prof. Tyrrell explains “one would have thought he had 
been engaged in servile labour literally ‘working at the mills’ and 
not in acquiring a liberal education.”” Mr Verrall having sugges- 
ted the reading molt, 

Mr Lewis and Dr FENNELL pointed out that the quantity was 
in favour of médlzs, and that the allusion was probably to the sound 
of the mill, as a proverbial type of meaningless noise—‘‘he had 
taken lessons rather from the mills than from Molo.” 

Prof. SKEAT supported this by reference to Chaucer, Persone’s 
Tale, “ Jangling is whan a man speketh to moche before folk, and 
clappith as a mille, and taketh no kepe what he seith” (see Prof. 
Skeat’s note on Clerke’s Tale 1. 1200). So also in French (Littré 
s. v. claquet, “186 langue lui va comme un claquet de moulin”), in 
provincial Norman, and probably in the European languages 
generally. 


EASTER TERM, 1886. 


FIRST MEETING, 


AT a meeting held in St John’s College, on Thursday, May 7, 
1885, the President (Professor SxEaT) in the chair, papers were 
read, of which the following is a statement in brief : 


I. By Mr Futrorp on Plato, Phaed. 62 a. 

Here and in 95 B, c, ἢ Socrates re-states a difficulty of Cebes 
before discussing it. Both are critical points in the dialogue. In 
the latter passage the re-statement is perfectly clear. Here (if 
the text be sound) it is almost hopelessly difficult. Cebes states 
his difficulty in cap. v. in the words πῶς τοῦτο λέγεις---ἔπεσθαι ; 
The difficulty seems to be a double one. (For a similar double 
difficulty cf. 70 c.) He cannot understand (i) Why a man must 
not commit suicide; (11) Why a philosopher should wish to 
accompany a dying man (i.e. should wish to die), The first is 
only slightly discussed in the dialogue, the second is of first-rate 
importance. The discussion of (ii) is resumed in the words 6 
μέντοι viv δη éXeyes—arorw (62 c). Socrates is pleased with Cebes’ 
πραγματείᾳ---ὃ' word which seems to shew that Οὐ. is not now 
raising the difficulty for the first time. We should expect that 
difficulty (ii) would be noticed in the summary of 62 A as well as 
difficulty number one. And this in fact isso. The words ἔστιν 
ὅτε---ἢ ζῆν seem to refer to (ii) just as τοῦτο povov—xai τἄλλα refer 
to (i). But there appears to be something lost before ἔστιν dre. I 
conjecture καὶ εἰ or even ef re (cf. εἴ τέ τι βούλει 95 E). The whole 
passage would then run “ You will be surprised that the law 
forbidding suicide is the only universal one—that men have never 
a choice given them as in all other cases, and (you will also be 
surprised) that to certain men (philosophers) and under certain 
circumstances death is better than life.” Possibly φαίνεται should 
be read for φανεῖται in both places. Cebes had already stated his 
difficulty and Socrates here re-states it. 
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II. By Mr Apam: 
1. On Hesychius ἀελίς- τάλαινα, ἀθλία. 


This gloss is admittedly corrupt. Schmidt quotes a proposed 
emendation δειλή, which is quite unsatisfactory. I emend ἀθλις 
(cf. ὑελεῖν for υθλεῖν in Hesychius, Cobet N. L. p. 179). 

The loss of -o- in adjectives in -ἰος is frequent in Laconian, 
e.g. Σιδέκτας = Θεοδέκτης, σίν τ- θεόν : and after the first century 
A. Ὁ. 1t occurs repeatedly 1 in inscriptions, e. δ. Δᾶμις Κάλλις Φίντις 
by the side οὗ Δάμιος Κάλλιος Φδτιος. It is most frequent with 
* names of endearment, cf. Gustav Meyer, Griechische Grammatik, 
p. 147. In modern Greek it is common, 8.8. kiris = κύριος : and, 
according to the E. M. Simonides used vis=vios. ἄθλις simply 
means “poor little woman.” ἀόθλιος is fem. in Eur. Alc. 1038. 


2. On Theognis, vv. 125—128. 


οὐδὲ γὰρ εἰδείης ἀνδρὸς νόον οὐδὲ γυναικὸς 
πρὶν πειρηθείης ὥσπερ ὑποζυγίου" 
οὐδέ κεν εἰκάσσαις ὥσπερ ποτ᾽ ἐς ὥριον ἐλθών" 


πολλάκι γὰρ γνώμην ἐξαπατώσ᾽ ἰδέαι. 


The corruption is in ὥσπερ ποτ᾽ ἐς ὥριον ἐλθών. Dreykorn in 
vain defends the text: Buchholz, following the older editors, reads 
ὦνιον : Bergk conjectures πρὸς χώνιον, Or ὥσπερ πρητήριον, OF ὥσπερ 
ποτὶ χωρίον : Heimsoeth ποτ᾽ ἐσόπτριον, Hartung ἐς ἔμπυρον. Of 
these emendations some are barbarous, others unintelligible: none 
is satisfactory. 

I read ὥσπερ wor ἐς ὥριον ἐλθών : this is in fact the MSS. 
reading. «prov is Ionic for αὔριον, cf. Hesychius θῶμα: θαῦμα, 
cf. also Grammaticus Anonymus in G. H. Schaefer's ed. of Gre- 
gorius Corinthus, p. 654: and in the same book, p. 698, another 
unknown grammarian SAYS: TO ὦ ἀντὶ τῆς αὖ διφθόγγου χρῆται 
(sc. ἡ Ἰας) τὸ γὰρ θαῦμα θῶμα λέγει.. «καὶ τὸ αὔριον ὥριον. 

The meaning is: ‘ You will not know the mind of a man ora 
woman, till you try it, like a beast of burden ; nor will you think 
as before, when you reach to-morrow (i.e. after you have tried it) : 
for appearances often deceive the judgment.’ 


III. By Mr ΨΈΒΕΑΙ on: 
1. Martial ix. 70. 


The person addressed in this epigram is not a “ profligate”, 
but a humorous (morosus), whimsical, or discontented person, who 
exclaims against his contemporaries without reason. The last 
couplet contains a play on the words mores to which, in fact, the 
epigram is written up: 


non nostri faciunt tibi quod tua tempora sordent, 
sed faciunt mores, Caeciliane, tui. 
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Here faciunt mores tut =id facit, quod tu es morosus, Anglice 
‘not our ways, but your whims.’ 


2. Id. x. 65. 


os blaesum tibi debilisque lingua est, 
ἡ nobis filia fortius loquetur ἢ. 


Quaere—Is not fortius wrong, as well as filia? The very 
opposite meaning seems to be required; perhaps fractius: fracte 
loqui and fracta pronuntiatio are used of soft pronunciation. For 
jilia we should seek something or somebody proverbial for hard 
tone, the sense being, “‘we Spaniards might be surpassed in soft- 
ness of speech by....... The missing word may well have been a 
proper name. 


3. Id. x. 73. 


inter Spendophorum Telesphorumque 
Cydae stare putabis Hermeroten. 


For Spendophorum read Spondophorum. It would give a 
much needed point to this grouping of names if we supposed 
Srrovdodcpos and Τελεσφόρος to be here titles of Hermes and Eros 
respectively. The applicability of σπονδοφόρος is obvious. For 
the application of τελεσφόρος see the Lexicon 8. vv. τελεσφορέω, 
τελεσφόρημα, τελεσφόρος itself. Hermerotes may have been a real 
(bald) person, in whose name those of the deities were combined, 
so that there would be a kind of pun. 


4, Id xiv 11, 


Tolle, puer, calices tepidique toreumata Nili 
et mihi secura pocula trade manu. 


The epithet warm seems quite pointless. Perhaps trepidi 
(anxious, nervous) referring to the perilous delicacy of the work, 
and making an antithesis to secure. Cf. xiv. 115 (cited by the 
commentators), 

Adspicis ingenium Nili; quibus addere plura 
dum cupit, a, quotiens perdidit auctor opus, 

Quaere—Is Nilus in these epigrams the river, or a workman 
so called? The name is not uncommon. 


SECOND MEETING. 
AT a meeting held in St John’s College on Thursday, May 21, 
1885, the President (Professor ΘΕΑῚ) in the chair, 


The Duke of Devonsuire, LL.D., Trinity College, Chancellor 
of the University, 
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The Earl of Powis, M.A., St John’s College, High Steward of 
the University, 

The Earl of Derpy, M.A., Trinity College, 

Sir W. G. G. V. Harcourt, M.A., Trinity College, 


were elected members. 


Copies of Greek and Latin inscriptions received from Dr CULLEN 
were submitted to the meeting. 


Mr PostaatTe read notes on the following passages of Plato. 


Sophist 244 B—D. BE. Ti δέ; παρὰ τῶν ἐν τὸ πᾶν λεγόντων 
dp’ οὐ πευστέον εἰς δύναμιν τί ποτε λέγουσι τὸ ὄν; @EAL Πώς yap 
ov; BE. Tode τοίνυν ἀποκρινέσθωσαν. ἕν. πού φατε μόνον εἶναι; 
φαμὲν γάρ, φήσουσι. 7 γάρ; ΘΕΑΙ. Nai. RE. τί δέ; ὃν 
καλεῖτέ τι; ΘΒΑΙ. Ναί. ΞΕ. Πότερον ὅπερ ἕν, ἐπὶ τῷ αὐτῷ 
προσχρώμενοι. δυοῖν ὀνόμασιν, ἢ πῶς; ΘΕΑΙ. Τίς οὖν αὐτοῖς ἡ 
μετὰ τοῦτ᾽, ὦ ξένε, ἀπόκρισις ; BE. Δῆλον, ὦ Θεαίτητε, ὅτι τῷ 
ταύτην τὴν ὑπόθεσιν. ὑποθεμένῳ πρὸς τὸ νῦν ἐρωτηθὲν καὶ πρὸς ἄλλο 
δὲ ὁ ὁτιοῦν ov πάντων ῥᾷστον ἀποκρίνασθαι. ΘΕΑΙ. Πῶς; ΞΕ. Τό 
τε δύο ὀνόματα ὁμολογεῖν. εἶναι μηδὲν θέμενον πλὴν ἕν καταγέλαστόν 
που. @EAI. Πῶς δ᾽ οὔ; ; BE. Kat τὸ παράπαν γε ἀποδέχεσθαι 
τοῦ λέγοντος, ὡς ἔστιν ὄνομά τι, λόγον οὐκ ἄν ἔχον. ΘΕΑΙ. Πῃ; 
ΞΕ. Τιθείς͵ re τοὔνομα τοῦ πράγματος ἕτερον δύο λέγει πού τινε. 
@EAI. Ναί EE. Καὶ μὴν ἂν ταῦτόν γε αὐτῷ τιθῇ τοὔνομα, ἢ 
μηδενὸς ὅ ὄνομα ἀναγκασθήσεται λέγειν, εἰ δέ τινος αὐτὸ φήσει, συμβή. 
σεται τὸ ὄνομα ὀνόματος ὄνομα μόνον, ἄλλου δὲ οὐδενὸς ὅ ov. @EAI. 
Οὕτως. RE. Kai τὸ ἕν γε; ἑνὸς [ἐν] ὃν μόνον, καὶ τοῦτο ὀνόματος 
αὐτὸ ἐν ὄν. @EAI. ᾿Ανάγκη. Mr Postgate first pointed out that 
the sentence at the end οὗ δο must be read καὶ τὸ παράπαν γε 
ἀποδέχεσθαί του λέγοντος ὡς ἔστιν ὄνομά τι, λόγον οὐκ av ἔχοι. 
For (1) the only admissible constructions of ἀποδέχεσθαι are those 
of Phaedo 96 E οὐκ ἀποδέχομαι ἐ ἐμαυτοῦ ws—tfollowed by a subordinate 
clause, and id.. 100 Ε ἄλλου ἀποδέχεσθαι λέγοντος where it is used 
absolutely. Compare Xen. Cyr. 8, 7,10 ws οὖν παλαιὰ καὶ εἰθισμένα 
λέγοντος ἐμοῦ οὕτως ἀποδέχεσθε. [So also Hermann reads.] (2) 
The reading λόγον οὐκ ἂν ἔ ἔχον requires ἐστί to be supplied, which 
is incompatible with dy ἔχον. Mr Postgate then commented on 
‘the difference between the active τίθημι ‘as in D τιθείς...ἂν τιθῇ 
and the middle τίθεμαι, Oguevosc. After passing in review a large 
number of passages of Plato which showed that the active was 
found almost exclusively in certain forms of the verb and the middle 
in certain other forms, in which a corresponding distinction of 
meaning was appropriate, he concluded that τίθημι was to lay 
down a proposition or to make a hypothesis as a basis for 
discussion but without implicating any one as maintaining it, 
whereas τίθεμαι implied that the view was held by or attributed 
to some one, e.g. in Theaet. 189D τῇ διανοίᾳ τίθεσθαι, Lhiled. 
14 8, where Socrates says he does not aim at establishing his views 
ayo τίθεμαι, Phileb. 32D “Are we to adopt the view that... 
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(rcOuspeGa)...then lay it down” (τίθει). In the present passage 
θέμενος and τιθείς... τιθῇ indicated respectively the view which the 
supporters of the ἕν held, and the positions which they might take 
up to support it. He next suggested that the argument of the 
next two speeches of the Stranger τιθείς re and καὶ μὴν ἂν ταὐτόν 
ye αὐτῷ τιθῇ ὄνομα had not been sufficiently elucidated. The 
Stranger takes the two possible suppositions of the ἕν and the 
ὄνομα being different or identical successively. The argument in 
the first case is clear. The second case is treated dilemmatically. 
““ἤρνομα is identical with ἕν Ὁ may be expressed ἕν ἢ ὄνομά ἐστιν ἢ 
οὐδὲν (ἄλλο). If it is the latter (οὐδέν), the name is that of 
nothing, μηδὲν being used because the view is supposed not to be 
held. If the former, the result is that the ὄνομα is the name of a 
name. The Stranger having treated of the difficulties of the 
identification of ὄνομα and ἕν from the side of ὑμθ΄ ὄνομα, next 
treats of it from the side of the & in a passage which is a well- 
known crux. The passage must either be given up entirely or 
construed as it stands) A sense may be got out of it. ‘The ἕν 
applies only to the ἕν ᾿ (the second ἕν may be omitted with some 
MSS., though the omission is not absolutely necessary), “and this 
ev to which it applies i is a mere name, and that although it is the 
very ἕν itself (αὐτὸ ἐν ov).” Compare for the expression p. 245 a, 
which suggests the insertion of τὸ before ἕν. Whether this was 
the meaning of Plato may be doubted: but it is at all events all 
that has been left of it. 

Pol. 271 D TOTE γὰρ αὐτῆς πρῶτον τῆς κυκλήσεως ἦ ἦρχεν ἐπιμελού- 
μενος ὅλης ὁ θεὸς ὡς vuv Kara τόπους ταὐτὸν τοῦτο πάσχει, ὑπὸ θεῶν 
ἀρχόντων πάντῃ τὰ τοῦ κόσμου μέρη διειλημμένα. This is a very 
difficult passage owing to the fact that it gives a superficially perfect 
sense, and a slight alteration would provide it with a perfect 
construction. The parallelism rore...viv, ὅλης... κατὰ τόπους only 
requires the change of πάντῃ to πάσχει to make the sentence 
logically and syntactically perfect. Unfortunately, however, this 
perfection is only superficial. Prof. Campbell himself suspects the 
text, and the passages which he cites from Plato Legg. 747 Ἑ and 
Phaedo 111 ¢ about the present rule of deities on the earth seem 

inconclusive. Not to speak of the use of διαλαμβάνω in two 
senses In two successive lines, the subsequent context 272 Ε when 
the of κατὰ τοὺς τόπους συνάρχοντες τῷ μεγίστῳ δαίμονι θεοί (or 
δαίμονες θεῷ Badh.) are said to leave the world with the supreme 
deity himeelf was fatal to the proposal. Mr Postgate could not 
accept Stallbaum’s πάντ᾽ jv, which seemed quite unnatural and only 
satisfied palaeographical probabilities He diffidently suggested 


ὡς < καὶ > κατὰ τόπους... ἔπασχε τὰ K.T.A 


Dr ΦΆΟΚΒΟΝ said that, in default of anything better, we might 


perhaps read ὑπὸ θεῶν < δ᾽ > ἀρχόντων πάντ᾽ ἦν τὰ τοῦ κόσμου διειλημ- 
μένα. 
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Pol. 273 4 ὁ 5 δὲ μεταστρεφόμενος καὶ συμβάλλων ἀρχῆς τε καὶ 
τελευτῆς ἐναντίαν ὁρμὴν ὁρμηθεὶς σεισμὸν πολὺν ἐν ἑαυτῷ ποιῶν ἄλλην 
αὖ φθορὰν ζῴων παντοίων ἀπειργάσατο. This passage describes 
what occurs when the world, reaching the end of one of its eras 
of revolution, suddenly begins to revolve in the opposite direction. 
Tt is absolutely impossible to take σνμβάλλων with the commenta- 
tors as if it were συμβάλλων ἑαυτῷ: and it is very harsh to translate 

ἀρχῆς... «ὁρμήν “an impulse opposite in respect both of beginning 
and end.” We should read ἀρχήν re καὶ τελευτήν, and take the 
passage “The world now turned in the reverse direction and 
bringing end (of old motion) and beginning (of new) into conflict, 
being started with a contrary impulse, etc.” συμβάλλων ἀρχήν 
τε καὶ τελευτήν will then be a Platonic subtlety of expression 
for the fact that the old motion and the new are in opposite 
directions, τελευτή ἂ»»»--.. <—«e ἀρχή. The corruption was due 
to a desire to give ἐναντίαν a construction. 


On 2798 Mr Postgate suggested that τέμνοντες μέρη μερῶν 
should be taken together, “making divisions and subdivisions,” 
lit. divisions of divisions, the construction being that of κατατέμνειν 
λέπαδνα. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambritge Philologtecal Society. 


MICHAELMAS TERM, 18865. 


FIRST MEETING. 


AT a meeting held in St John’s College, on Oct. 29, 1885, the 
President, Prof. Skrat, in the chair : 


Dr FENNELL read to the Society notes to the following effect : 

arpvyeros. The traditional meaning was probably due to 
false etymology, and cannot be defended by τραφερήν τε καὶ ὑγρήν 
(which = ‘solid and liquid’), nor by Euripides’ ἀκάρπιστα πεδία. 
It probably means ‘“‘untrodden,” “ pathless,” being formed from 
tpvy for orpvy, connected with στρεύγομαι (originally = = ‘to struggle’) 
and with the Eng. struggle, trudge, It. truccare, Sp. trocar, Eng. 
truck = ‘to barter,’ which may accordingly be Teutonic. 

dwpov 11. Liddell and Scott ought to give references to Plin., 
N. H., xxxv. 14. 49, Vitruvius, 11. 2, p. 22, and to give δἰδωρὸν. 
The post-epic δῶρον TI. seems to be confined to the brick trade. 
L. and 8. should not give πεντάδωρος adj. but πεντάδωρον = “a 
brick of the cube of five palm-breadths”; and similarly with 
tetpadwpos. The most likely meaning of δίδωρον seems to be a 
brick of 2 ὀρθόδωρα by a square foot (ὀρθόδωρον sometimes = 
σπιθαμὴ = 2 ft.), or else it was twice the cube of two δῶρα. This 
δῶρον is probably a distinct word from δῶρον a gift. 

Is not ‘backgammon’ for abackgammon (compare bate, peal, 
fray, vanguard, vant-currier); aback being adapted from Fr. 
abaque = abacus? The Latin word has the meaning, ‘gaming- 
board,’ ‘wooden tray.’ 


2 
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In a note on Soph. Oed. R. 43—45, Dr FENNELL objected to 
the rendering of τὰς συμφορὰς by “issues” and of ζώσας by 
“remain in lively use,” and argued that “comparisons” and 
“conferences” were processes, which could not be said to be fwoas 
in any tenable sense. But just as μαντεῖα were ζῶντα v. 482, 80 
might βουλεύματα be ζῶντα, therefore τὰς συμφορὰς τῶν BovAeupd- 
των should be so rendered that the participle may virtually refer 
to Bovrevypara. The passage may accordingly be rendered— 
‘Find some succour whether thou hast learnt it by hearing any 
God’s voice, or perchance from a man. Since I see that with 
men of experience their collections of counsels (i.e. the counsels 
which they bring together) are also (as well as a φήμη θεοῦ) most 
of all living.” To support this rendering nearly all Dr Kennedy’s 
arguments can be employed, while the difficulties which have 
been found in his version are avoided. The words συνθήκῃ θεῶν 
v. 38, lead up to the suggestion that the king should not rely 
only on his own wisdom. It should be observed that in the 
crisis presented several remedies might be tried. Oedipus does, 
we are subsequently told, ‘seek advice, but not a word is said 
about comparisons of counsels, 


Upon the last passage Mr Birxs offered the suggestion that 
after v. 45 a line has been lost containing the substantive with 
which ζώσας agreed and on which the genitive βουλευμάτων 
depended ; so that the passage would stand somewhat thus : 

ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισι καὶ τὰς ξυμφορὰς 
ζώσας ὁρῶ μάλιστα τῶν βουλευμάτων 
«-πηγὰς ὑπάρχειν ἐν θεῶν ἐρημίᾳ». 


A paper on the Homeric genitive by Mr J. A. Puarr was 
read to the Society. The following is a statement of the main 
positions : | 

(1) The author of the Odyssey (exclusive of the lay of 
Demodocus and of all that follows 21. 296 ) observes with scarcely 
an exception the following rule: A genitive in -ov may not agree 
with a genitive um -οιο unless one of the words ts at the end of a 
line. This applies to nouns and adjectives, to two adjectives 
agreeing with one noun, to participles, etc. 

(2) Later poets pay no attention to this rule. 

(3) The admitted exceptions, where one of the words is at 
the end of a line, are much fewer in Homer than in later poets, 
-and contain a much larger proportion of proper names. 

(4) There is evidence that, where the rule is violated in 
the genuine Odyssey, the form in -ov should be corrected to -eo, 
e.g. in 2. 340, 


ἐν δὲ πίθοι οἴνοιο παλαιόο ἡδυπότοιο. 


(5) In the Ziad (the older parts) a further exception is 
admitted, when one of the words in agreement is a monosyllable. 
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Thus qualified, it is broken in two instances only, which cannot 
be corrected by the forms -oo and -oo, viz. 5. 315 (where read 
φαεινὸν) and 17. 667, an unexplained passage, which should be 
obelized. 

(6) The treatment of the rule in the Hesiodic poems 
confirms the belief that the Works and Days (where there is no 
violation) is extremely old, and that the Theogony may be divided 
into an earlier and a later portion. 


SECOND MERTING. 


At a meeting held in St John’s College on Nov. 12, 1885, the 
President Prof. Sxrat, in the chair, 
J. H. Moutton, Esq., King’s College, was elected a member. 


Dr Herman Hacer communicated the following paper on 
certain points of Attic law. 

There is no rule which the ancient grammarians observed less 
than Quinctilian’s ‘grammatici est quaedam nescire.’. Where they 
had good sources to draw from, they give us sound information, 
more or less accurately, according as they either copied their 
authorities carefully, or compressed them, or collected in one 
paragraph the explanations derived from different sources ; yet in 
the absence of good sources to draw from, they never hesitated 
to manufacture information, sometimes of such a kind that we are 
inclined to agree with the latter part of the remark in Athenaeus 
(xv. p. 666 a) εἰ μὴ ἰατροὶ ἦσαν, οὐδὲν ἂν ἦν τῶν γραμματικῶν μωρότερον. 

One or two examples of their way of compiling from their 
authorities may be to the point. The Lex. Rhetor. Cantabr. p. 
674, 7 (which Dindorf justly praises in the Preface to his edition 
of Harpocration p. x.: ‘quod plurima continet scitu digna 
scriptorumque veterum fragmenta aliunde non cognita’) gives us 
more accurately Aristotle’s definition of ξενίας and dwpogevias 
γραφή than Harpocration does 8, vv. παράστασις and dwpogevia : 


Lex. Rhet. Cantabr. 
p. 674, 7. 

εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ γραφαὶ πρὸς αὐτοὺς, 
ὧν παράστασις τίθεται, ξενίας καὶ 
Swpofevias’ ξενίας μὲν ἐάν τις 
καταγορῆται ξένος εἶναι, ἢ δωρο- 
ξενίας δὲ ἐάν τις δώρα διδοὺς 
ἀποφύγῃ τὴν ξενίαν. 


Harpocr. 

8. v. δωροξενία. 

εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ γραφαὶ πρὸς αὐτοὺς, 
ὧν παράστασις τίθεται, ξενίας καὶ 
δωροξενίας, ἄν τις δῶρα δοὺς ἀπο- 
φύγῃ τὴν συκοφαντίαν. 

8. UV. παράστασις. 

εἰσὶ δὲ γραφαὶ πρὸς αὐτοὺς, ὧν 
παράστασις τίθεται, ξενίας καὶ 
δωροξενίας, ἄν τις δῶρα δοὺς ἀπο- 
φύγῃ τὴν ξενίαν. 


bo 


—2 
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The “Lex. Rhet. Cantabr. keeps separate the definitions of 
εἰσαγγελία given by Caecilius and Theophrastus respectively, 


whilst Pollux mixes them up: 


Lex. Rhet. Cantabr. 
p. 667, 12. 
κατὰ καινῶν καὶ ἀγράφων ἀδι- 
κημάτων᾽ αὕτη μὲν οὖν ἡ Καικι- 
λίου δόξα. Θεόφραστος δὲ ἐν τῷ 
τετάρτῳ περὶ νόμων φησὶ γενέ- 
σθαι, ἐάν τις καταλύῃ τὸν δῆμον 
etc. (the νόμος εἰσαγγελτικός cf. 


Pollux 
8, 51. 

ἡ δ᾽ εἰσαγγελία τέτακται ἐπὶ 
τῶν ἀγράφων δημοσίων ἀδικημά- 
των κατὰ τὸν νόμον εἰσαγγελικὸν 
ἢ (Dobree Advers. i. p. 578) 
εἰσαγγελτικόν (ἀμφοτέρως γὰρ 
λέγουσιν) ὃς κεῖται...... 


Hyper. pro Hux. col. 22). 


Harpocration 8.v. 6 κάτωθεν νόμος enumerates three explana- 
tions professedly from Didymus, whilst we now learn from the 
fragments of a lexicon to Demosth. in Aristocr., published by Blass 
in Hermes xvii. (1882) p. 157: Δίδυμος ὁ γραμματικὸς διχῶς 
ἐξηγεῖται τὸ εἰρημένον, the third explanation being introduced 
in such a way as to show that it was not taken from this source: 
δύναται δὲ [καὶ διὰ τοῦτο κάτωθεν λέγ]εσθαι ὅτι ete. 

In the next place we may subjoin an instance of invention on 
the part of a scholiast. Ulpian to Demosth. 21, 115 is responsible 
for the statement that the ἱεροποιοὶ τῶν Σεμνῶν θεῶν were chosen 
by the Areiopagus, a statement which has been accepted by 
scholars from Meursius to Philippi’. Demosthenes’ words are 
περιεῖδε δὲ ταῖς σεμναῖς θεαῖς ἱεροποιὸν αἱρεθέντα ἐξ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀπάν- 
των τρίτον αὐτόν etc. and Ulpian explains ἡ δ᾽ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου βουλὴ 
τὸν ἱεροποιὸν ἡρεῖτος As far as I know, only one scholar, Schoe- 
mann in his Griech. Staatsalterth. ii. p. 371 ἢ. 5, expresses himself 
as being somewhat doubtful of U)pian’s trustworthiness (‘das von 
ihrer Ernennung durch den Areopag Gesagte beruht freilich nur 
auf der zweifelhaften Auctoritit des Ulpian’); yet it seems to me 
possible to go beyond this and to show that this statement is at 
variance with a passage in the speech itself. Where Demosthenes 
speaks of the recompense Meidias had obtained for his official 
services, he says (ὃ 171): ὑμεῖς yap, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἐχειροτονή- 
σατε τοῦτον---καὶ μυστηρίων ἐπιμελητὴν καὶ ἱεροποιόν ποτε καὶ 
βοώνην etc. From this we learn that Meidias was elected by 
show of hands in the popular assembly to the office of ἱεροποιός. 


1 Joh. Meursi Areopagus (1624) cp. 2: senatus Areopagiticus sacrificum 
legebat, cui commissa Eumenidum sacra.—O. Miiller, Aeschyl. Eumen. p. 
179: der Staat hielt den Cult der Semna so hoch in Ehren, dass er besondre 
Opferbesorger, Hieropsen, dafiir bestimmt hatte, welche der Areopag, als 
Vorsteher dieses Gottesdienstes, aus dem Athenischen Volke ernannte,— 
Schoemann, Antiqu. juris publ. Graecor. Ὁ. 301: sacerdotes etiam Eumeni- 
dum sb Areopago constituebantur.—K. Fr. Hermann, Gottesdienstliche 
Alterth. 8. 11, 12 quotes O. Miiller.—Philippi, ἃ. Areopag und d. Epheten, Ὁ. 
155: ein Zeugniss erwahnt die Wahl der Opferbesteller (seitens des Areopags). 
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This mode of election shows that he was not one of the ten annual 
sacrificers (ἱεροποιοὶ κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτόν C.1.G. 147=Boeckh’s Staatshaush. 
ii. p. 6), for these were appointed by lot (cf. Etym. M. quoting 
from Aristotle ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία : κληρωτοὶ ἄρχοντές εἶσι δέκα 
τὸν ἀριθμόν etc. and [Demosth.] 58, 29: ἱεροποιὸς ὦν, παρὰ τοὺς 
νόμους ἦρχεν οὗτος, οὔτε λαχὼν οὔτ᾽ ἐπιλαχών) and probably, as 
Sauppe suggests (de creatione Archont. Attic. p. 22) one out of 
each tribe. There remain accordingly only the sacrificers for the 
Eumenides; both the Etym. M. and Photius s.v. mention them 
as the only other kind of public ieporood’, and from the term 
χειροτονεῖν it would appear that they were elected-in the popular 
assembly, and not by the Areiopagus, ἐξ ᾿Αθηναίων dravrwv.—In 
this connection I ‘may refer to a passage in [Demosth.] 25, 23 (τὸ 
τὴν ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγον βουλὴν, ὅταν ἐν τῇ βασιλείῳ στοᾷ καθε- 
ζομένη περισχοινίσηται) dealing with the place where the sittings 
of the Areiopagus were held viz. the βασίλειος στοά, which has 
likewise received general acceptance, the untrustworthiness of 
which has however been convincingly proved by Lipsius (Lezp- 
ziger Studien 6, p. 319 foll.). Dobree looked upon this speech 
as a ‘sophistae declamatio’ and gives amongst other reasons 
‘taediosas ambages nectit p. 796, 13’. Cobet (Miscell. critica p. 
559 foll.) who ascribes the speech to Hypereides, remarks with 
regard to Dobree’s objection mentioned : ‘ Audi τὴν κοινὴν φιλαν- 
Opwriav ἣν ὑμεῖς ἔχετ᾽ ἐκ φύσεως πρὸς ἀλλήλους οὗτος ἀναιρεῖ καὶ 
διαφθείρει τὸ καθ᾽ αὐτόν. deinde suavissime scribit de fideli con- 
cordia quam et in privatorum aedibus et in rep. pariat mutua 
indulgentia, facilitas, comitas, quae omnia verissima esse unus- 
quisque nostrum in pectore sentit et in vitae usu vel suae domi 
vel apud vicinos et amicos saepe expertus est. Despiciebat haec 
Demosthenes ὁ ὑψηλόνους καὶ μεγαλορρήμων, sed Hypereides ut 
unus 6 populo pera πάσης οἰκειότητος (p. 773, 15) admodum fami- 
lrariter haec apud judjces agebat.’ This very phrase pera πάσης 


1 Cf. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 171: ‘Das eigentlich religidse Hochfest 
der Panathenien wird von den Hieropéen verwaltet und Hieropéen gibt es 
auch fiir die Semnen; in Demosthenes’ Zeit freilich drei besondere fiir die 
Semnen, wahrend man erwarten méchte, dass die Hieropéen, welche eine 
zahlreiche Behérde waren, den Dienst der Athena und den der Eumeniden 
zugleich besorgten.’—The sacrificers of a deme or a religious brotherhood 
were elected by lot; cf. C. I. A. 11, 581 (deme Aexone) ἐπειδὴ οἱ λαχόντες 
ἱεροποιοὶ els τὸ τῆς “HBys ἱερὸν, etc., C. I. A. ii, 611. 38, 39 (decretum thiaro- 
tarum) τοὺς ἱεροποιοὺς τοὺς del AKayxdvovras ἱεροποιεῖν and see Meier, Schoe- 
mann’s Att. Proc. ed. Lipsius, p. 638 n. 417. As regards the ἱεροποιοὶ ᾿Ελευ- 
σινίων in Ο.1. A. i, 5, Mommsen (Heort. p. 242) explains ᾿Ελευσινίων as genitive 
of ᾿Ελευσίνιοι, sacrificers of the Eleusinians, probably the same as οἱ ἱεροποιοὶ 
ol λευσινόθεν in the inscription published by Foucart in Bulletin de corres- 
pondance hellénique, 1880, p. 225 foll. (which I have not been able to see) 
and republished by Sauppe (Attica et Eleusinia, 1881). From Gilbert, 
Handbuch ἃ. griech. Alterth. Ὁ. 249 n. 1, I learn that an inscription is pub- 
lished in ᾿Αθήναιον 6, p. 483, in which ten ἱεροποιοὶ οἱ αἱρεθέντες ὑπὸ τῆς βουλῆς 
from the 10 tribes are mentioned; this periodical is not accessible to me. 
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οἰκειότητος seems to me rather an argument against believing the 
speech to be the work of Demosthenes or of any other orator. 

The orators frequently declare that they will speak pera 
παρρησίας, but never pera οἰκειότητος and here Hypereides is 
represented as addressing the dicasts pera πάσης oikeaornros! In 
the words following the speaker describes how he came to be the 
accuser of Aristogeiton; ‘when I saw you in the assemblies 
appointing and electing me for accuser of Aristogeiton (κατατάτ- 
τοντάς με καὶ προχειριζομένους ἐπὶ τὴν τούτον κατηγορίαν), I was 
annoyed and did not wish it.’ All this is replete with 
difficulties: as to the fact Lipsius states that the election of a 
συνήγορος ΟΥ κατήγορος in an ἔνδειξις is impossible; as to the 
language, κατατάσσειν never occurs in the orators in the sense of 
appointing (Lys. 13, 79. 82 xarararreyv εἰς τὴν φυλήν ; κατατά- 
ξασθαι of financial affairs Dem. 58, 17) and προχειρίζεσθαι is used 
by Isocrates (8, 122) in the sense of choosing, but not of choosing 
by the popular assembly. We pass over the reason the speaker 
assigns for his reluctance; he did not refuse to undertake the 
prosecution, as he might have done (Demosthenes refused cf. 
Plutarch. Demosth. 10), but complied with the wishes of the 
assembly, and then winds up his exordium with the extraordinary 
appeal to the dicasts: δότε δ᾽, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, δότε καὶ συγχω- 
ρήσατέ μοι πρὸς Διὸς, ὡς πέφυκα καὶ προήρημαι, περὶ τούτων διαλεχ- 
θῆναι πρὸς ὑμᾶς" καὶ γὰρ ovd ἄν ἄλλως δυναίμην. It is quite 
natural to meet with such an appeal in a speech of defence, when 
the accuser had suggested some irksome and disagreeable πον 
tions, e.g. in _ Hypereides pro Lycoph. (col. 41. Blass* p. 22): 
καὶ ἐμὲ ἐᾶτε ὃν τρόπον προΐήρημαι καὶ ὡς ἂν δύνωμαι da choyaia Gas ta in 
view of Ariston’s suggestion to the dicasts, not to grant the 
friends of Lycophron permission to address the court (col. 42. 
and 8, 11) or in the exordium of Demosth. 18: ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ τῇ 
τάξει καὶ τῇ ἀπολογίᾳ ὡς βεβούληται καὶ προήρηται τῶν ἀγωνι- 
ζομένων ἕκαστος, οὕτως ἐᾶσαι χρήσασθαι Ἱ in reply to Aeschines’ 
demand (3, 202): ἀξιώσατε τὸν Δημοσθένην τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ἀπολο- 
γεῖσθαι, ὄνπερ κἀγὼ κατηγόρηκα But why should a συνήγορος, an 
orator appointed by the people to prosecute Aristogeiton, make 
such an appeal and in such entreating terms? It consists of 
phrases culled from the orators (cf. Demosth, 18, 139 δότε---δότε; 
ὃ, 24 λέξω δὲ μετὰ παρρησίας καὶ γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἄλλως δυναίμην etc.) 
and amplified —taediosissima ambages—worse even than the 
passage in Demades ὑπὲρ τῆς δωδεκαετίας ( 5) δότε δή μοι, πρὸς 
θεῶν, ὦ ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, δότε διαλεχθῆναι ὡς προαιροῦμαι πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
περὶ τῶν δικαίων, with regard to which Sauppe says: fateor, igitur 
me iis assentiri, qui fragmentum illud rhetoris alicujus fraude 
fictum et Demadi tributum esse statuant.—This diversion into the 
authorship of the first speech in Aristogitonem seemed necessary 
to prepare the way to a proper appreciation of the paragraph 
quoted above (§ 23). Cobet says: peritissimum esse orationis 
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auctorem hominum rerumque aequalium ex his potissimum locis 
colligo (follows § 23) and then he triumphantly exclaims: unde 
haec sophista declamitans sumere potuit? Weil (revue de phi- 
lologie vi. 1 foll.) in a similar strain says: Il est incontestable 
que Pauteur de notre plaidoyer se montre bien informé des 
institutions politiques et judiciaires d’Athénes. 11] ne laisse 
échapper aucune erreur ἃ ce sujet, il nous fait méme connaitre 
certains détails que nous ignorerons sans lui’ (viz. the place where 
the sittings of the Areopagus were held), but Lipsius gives it as 
his deliberate opinion, that the author of the speech is almost 
invariably wrong in points of law, and as regards this particular 
information as to the place of the sittings of the Areiopagus, he 
says: this passage clearly assumes that the στοά was not the 
occasional but the regular place for the sittings, whieh it cannot 
possibly have been. For the cases of murder with which it was 
mainly occupied had, as is well known, to be heard in the open air, 
and we have evidence that at a time not much later it was custom- 
ary to hold the sittings on the hill of Ares ([Demosth.] 59, 20). 


In some instances however, the explanations given by gram- 
marians have been doubted, until some new find, as e.g. the 
speeches of Hypereides or inscriptions showed them to be perfectly 
sound. 

Thus Harpocration has 8. v. ἀντιγραφή. -- κοινῶς δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς δίκαις 
ταῖς δημοσίαις καὶ ταῖς ἰδίαις τὰ τῶν δικαζομένων γράμματα ἃ ἐδίδοσαν 
περὶ τοῦ πράγματος καὶ τὰ τοῦ διώκοντος καὶ τὰ τοῦ φεύγοντος, 
ἀντιγραφὴ, καὶ τὰ μαρτύρια" Δημοσθένης κατὰ Στεφάνου (45, 46: 
οἵ. Lex, Rhetor. Cantabr. Pp. 664, ly) καὶ Ὑπερείδης. Πλάτων 
δὲ ἐν τῇ Σωκράτους ἀπολογίᾳ τὸ αὐτὸ καλεῖ ἀντωμοσίαν καὶ ἀντι- 
γραφήν. Meier and Schoemann Att. Proc. p. 629 (cf. Daremberg 
and Saglio’s Dict. des Antiquités s.v. publ. 1875) say with regard 
to this explanation ‘we do not find it confirmed, that ἀντιγραφή 
was used of the bill of the prosecutor’ and ‘ ἀντωμοσία is used by 
Plato in this sense, not avrvypapy’. However we find ἀντι- 
γραφὴ in Plato p. 27 ¢ and twice in Hyp. pro Fuzen. col. 20, 12 ; 
40, 25 in this sense. 

The finding of Hypereides’ speech pro Lycophr. has settled 
another point, viz. that of the liability of the prosecutor in an 
εἰσαγγελία for political offences (cf. Journal of Philol. 4, 109 foll. 
and Meier and Schoemann’s Att. Proc. ed. Lipsius p. 329 n. 366). 
Harpocration says: if he does not obtain one fifth of the votes, he 
has to pay 1000 drachmae, but at one time (τὸ παλαιόν) he was 
punished more severely; Lex. Rhet. Cantabr. p. 677, 7: οἱ &- 
κασταὶ τιμῶσιν ; only Pollux (8, 52. 53) informs us correctly, that 
the accuser was ἀζήμιος (quoting Hypereides), and adds καίτοι ye 
ὃ Θεόφραστος---τοὺς δὲ εἰσαγγέλλοντας μὲν ἀτιμοῦσθαι μὲν, ὀφλεῖν δὲ 
τὰς χιλίας (at a later period). Yet Meier, Boeckh etc. all dis- 
credited Pollux’ information. 
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I should like to refer in passing to a passage from Hyp. 
contra Demosth. col. 24, 12 foll. καὶ Κόνων μὲν ὁ Παιανιεὺς ore 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ ὑοῦ ἔλαβεν τὸ θεωρικὸν ἀποδημοῦντος, πέντε δραχμῶν ἕνεκεν 
ἱκετεύων ὑμᾶς τάλαντον ὦφλεν ἐν τῷ δικαστηρίῳ τούτων κατηγο- 
ρούντων ; this helps us to understand Dinarch 1, 56 πάλιν τὸν τὴν 
πεντεδραχμίαν ἐπὶ τῷ τοῦ μὴ παρόντος ὀνόματι λαβεῖν ἀξιώσαντα. 
It would thus appear that the amount of the θεωρικὸν was on that 
occasion 5 drachmae paid at one time, and this information may 
perhaps modify the opinion expressed by Mahaffy (Hermath. 6, 
461 foll.), when he speaks of the θεωρικὸν of one drachma under 
Diophantus (Hesychius s.v. δραχμὴ χαλαζῶσα) as the one extra- 
ordinary benevolence to the people—called by lasting proverb ‘the 
hail of drachmes’. " 


The scholiast to Aristoph. Acharn. 65 foll. 

ἐπέμψαθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ws βασιλέα τὸν μέγαν 

μισθὸν φέροντας δύο δραχμὰς τῆς ἡμέρας 

ἐπ᾿ Εὐθυμένους ἄρχοντος 
has the following: καθάπτεται γὰρ τῶν πρεσβευτῶν ὡς ἐπίτηδες 
χρονοτριβούντων ἐν ταῖς πρεσβείαις, ὑπὲρ τοῦ πλείονα μισθὸν λαμ- 
βάνειν. Here it is implied, though not stated, that the ambassadors 
received their ἐφόδια after the journey; the longer the journey 
lasted, the more money they received, a fixed sum being paid for 
each day. What this amount was and whether it was always the 
same, 1 am not prepared to say; Aristophanes speaks of two 
drachmae, from Demosth. 19, 158 we may conclude that it was 
only one: τρεῖς μῆνας ὅλους ἀποδημήσαντες καὶ χιλίας λαβόντες 
δραχμὰς ἐφόδιον παρ᾽ ὑμῶν i.e. each of the ten ambassadors received 
100 drachmae for 90 days, but in fact the journey lasted only two 
months ten days, and just as he stated the time in round numbers, 
he probably did the same with the pay. Boeckh (Staatsh. i. p. 
336) not taking any notice of the scholiast’s explanation, main- 
tains ‘that the state paid the ambassadors a sum of money in 
advance’ quoting C.I.Gr. 107. 2556, 29 etc. It is quite clear from 
C.LG. 107 that such was the practice at the time (‘decretum hoc 
honori Spartooi iv. datum est qui ab Olymp. 119, 1 usque ad Olymp. 
124, 1 viginti annos Bospori rex fuit’): χειροτονῆσαι πρέσβεις 
τρεῖς ἄνδρας ἐξ ᾿Αθηναίων ἁπάντων οἵτινες αἱρεθέντες etc.—Sovvae δ᾽ 
ἐφόδια τῶν πρεσβειών ἑκάστῳ τὸ τεταγμένον ; but earlier inscriptions 
as certainly show that the payment took place after the journey 
was over, thus bearing out the scholiast’s explanation ; cf. C.I.A. 
ii. 64 (357, 6a. Chr.) ἐπαινέσαι δὲ τοὺς πρέσβεις τοὺς πεμφθέντας... 
ἀποδοῦναι δ᾽ αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐφόδια τὸν ταμίαν τοῦ δήμου etc. n° 89 
(Olymp. 106); the ἐπαινέσαι could only take place after the em- 
bassy and the ἐφόδιον was therefore paid likewise after the embassy. 


There is a technical term, for the understanding of which we 
have to depend entirely upon the grammarians, viz. ῥητορικὴ 
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γραφή, and the explanations offered by them differ widely. The 
Lex, Rhet. Cantabr. p. 667, 14 has: Prropexy’ Ἰσαῖος ἐν τῷ πρὸς 
Εὐκλείδην περὶ Χωρίου. τὰς γνώμας ἃς εἰσῆγον εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον 
μετὰ ψηφίσματος. καὶ Ὑπερίδης ἐν τῷ κατὰ Αὐτοκλέους͵ προδοσίας, 
ῥητορικῆς ἐκ δήμου. ἔστι γὰρ καὶ ἐκ βουλῆς" οἷον εἰ τὰ αὐτὰ ἔδοξε τῷ 
δήμῳ καὶ τῇ βουλῇ. 

Harpocration 8. V. gives two interpretations of the term in a 
very cautious manner : either it is ἃ γραφὴ κατὰ ῥήτορος γράψαντός 
τι ἢ εἰπόντος 7 πράξαντος παράνομον, and by way of explanation he 
adds ὦ ὥσπερ λέγεται καὶ πρυτανικὴ ἡ κατὰ πρυτάνεως καὶ ἐπιστατικὴ ἡ 
κατ᾽ ἐπιστάτου---ΟΥ some γραφαὶ were so called ὅτι κατὰ διαφόρους 
γόμους οἱ κατὰ (this κατὰ is not in the MSS but was inserted by 
Petitus, legg. Attic. 3, 2, p. 347) τῶν ῥητόρων γραφαὶ εἰσάγονται. 

Suidas s. Υ. offers three explanations ; ; in addition to the two 
given by Harpocration, he says: ἣν ἠγωνίζοντο οἱ ῥήτορες. οὐ γὰρ 
πάσας ἠγωνίζοντο τὰς δίκας τῶν παλαιῶν οἱ ῥήτορες, a ἀλλ᾽ ἐνίας. 

In Meier’s opinion the ῥητορικὴ γραφὴ is the same as the 
παρανόμων γραφὴ or the δοκιμασίας ἐπαγγελία (εἴ, Wachsmuth, 
Hellen, Alterth, ii, i. p. 294, n.); Sauppe Oratt. Att. ii. p. 236 
reading γραφὰς for γνώμας in the Lex. Rh. Cant. supposes it to 
be the same as the προβολή ; and Lipsius accepting Sauppe’s 
alteration identifies it with the εἰσαγγελία (his edit. of Att. Proc. 
Ρ. 248, n. 123). ΑἹ] agree in interpreting the term as meaning 
ὃ proceeding against an orator, as in Harpocration’s first inter- 
pretation. 

Yet it cannot but seem strange that, if ῥητορικὴ γραφὴ is 
merely another name for εἰσαγγελία against a ῥήτωρ the term 
should never occur in any of the speeches delivered in such 8 
trial. Again, Harpocration, to explain ῥητορικὴ γραφὴ speaks of 
πρντανικὴ and ἐπιστατική ; 3 yet neither term occurs anywhere else: 
when Socrates as ἐπιστατὴς (Xen. Memor. i. i, 18), refused to put 
the motion to the vote, the speakers threatened ἐνδεικνύναι καὶ 
ἀπάγειν (Plat. Socr. apol. 32, 6); the prytaneis were frequently 
charged with venality (cf. Lys. 6, 29; Aristoph. Pax 905, foll. 
and schol., Thesm. 934), but nowhere is a γραφὴ πρυτανικὴ 
mentioned. 

These considerations have induced me to try to find an 
explanation of the term by combining Harpocration’s second 
definition (without Petitus’ xara before ῥητόρων) with the explana- 
tion given in the Lex. Rhet. Cantabr. and the first gloss of Surdas 
5. V. ῥήτωρ (καὶ πολλοῖς , ψηφίσμασι παραγέγραπται ῥητορικὴ ἐκ 
βονλῆς, εἰ εἰσφέρει τις γνώμην ἀλλὰ μὴ αὐτὸς ἰδίαν “γνώμην εἰσηγού- 
μενος (Bernhardy ; MSS τύχην ἡγούμενος ; ἰδίᾳ τύχῃ εἰσηγούμενος 
at his own risk?), viz. that by it a γραφὴ (in its wider sense 

‘public trial’ cf. [Demosth.] 46, 9, [Xenoph.] de rep. Athen. 3, 2) 
is meant which was brought before a court by @ ῥήτωρ, not in ‘his 
private capacity, but pera ψηφίσματος and on that account κατὰ 
διαφόρους νόμους. 
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The ῥήτορες were not a distinct class elected and invested 
with a kind of public authority, as Petitus supposed ; they were 
‘public men’ who made it their business to lead the deliberations 
of the people (of δήμῳ συμβονλεύοντες καὶ ἐν τῷ δήμῳ ἀγορεύοντες 
Suid, cf. Demosth. 21, 189), and as such they were distinguished 
from the ἰδιῶται as e.g. in the νόμος εἰσαγγελτικός and C. I. A. i, 
31, 1. 21. Sometimes however they: were invested with a kind of 
official authority, viz, when they were elected by the people to 
represent them in court in a prosecution of importance, wherein 
the state was materially interested. Thus when the Areiopagus, 
by command of the people, instituted an inquiry (ζητεῖν, ζήτησιν 
ποιεῖσθαι) and reported (ἀποφαίνειν, ἀπόφασιν ποιεῖσθαι) to the 
popular assembly, the people elected, if they thought fit, men to 
bring the case before a court and that such συνήγοροι or κατήγοροι 
(as they were officially styled) belonged to the class of ῥήτορες 1.6. 
men skilled in speaking and experienced in the conduct of law- 
suits is natural (Suidas and Photius explain ῥήτωρ συνήγορος, 
δικολόγος καὶ ὁ τὴν ἰδίαν ἀποφαίνων γνώμην) : Pericles was chosen 
for this office (Plut. Perici. 10), Alcibiades (Andoc. 4, 16, cf. 
Demosth. 21, 145 λέγειν ἐδόκει πάντων, ὥς φασιν, εἶναι δεινότατος), 
Demosthenes (Plut. Demosth. 10), in the Harpalian cause 
Hypereides, Pytheas, Menesaechmus (Ps. Plut. 846 C.) ete. 
Now the question arises, were such official prosecutors liable to 
a fine, in case they did not obtain one fifth of the votes at the 
trial, as was the rule in all criminal suits (except in an εἰσαγγελία 
κακώσεως and for a time in an εἰσαγγελία for political offences, cf. 
also the case in Lys. 7, 37)? and this case did occur cf. Dinarch. 1, 
54 ws dpa πολλοὺς ἡ βουλὴ ἀποπέφαγκεν ἀδικεῖν τὸν δῆμον ot 
ἀποπεφεύγασιν εἰσελθόντες εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον καὶ ἡ βουλὴ ἐπ᾽ ἐνίων τὸ 
πέμπτον μέρος οὗ μετείληφε τῶν ψήφων cf. 2,17; Demosthenes to 
discredit the ἀποφάσεις of the Areiopagus, on which the popular 
assembly relied in ordering the prosecution, had emphasized this 
point cf. Hyp. contra Demosth. col. 37 (Blass’, col. 31 Blass’). 
Since the complainant in a προβολὴ, who had merely obtained the 
praejudicium of the people, was not liable, if he did not obtain one 
fifth of the votes at the trial (Att. Proc. ed. Lipsius p. 344), 
ῥήτορες, when chosen to act as public prosecutors, are still less 
likely to have been liable to a fine and to this I suppose Harpocr. 
points: κατὰ διαφόρους νόμους al τῶν ῥητόρων γραφαὶ εἰσάγονται, 
for they brought such cases into court μετὰ ψηφίσματος as the 
Lex. Rhet. Cantabr. explains: tds γραφὰς ἃς εἰσῆγον eis τὸ 
δικαστήριον μετὰ ψηφίσματος. I should supply of ῥήτορες as 
subject to εἰσῆγον ; it is true, εἰσάγειν usually applies to the 
presiding magistrate, but οὗ Demosth. 21, 39 ὁ πληγεὶς οὐκ εἰσή- 
yaye τὸν Πολύζηλον. 

The Lez. Rhet. Cant. goes on: καὶ Ὑπερίδης ἐν τῷ κατὰ 
Αὐὑτοκλέους προδοσίας ῥητορικῆς ἐκ δήμους Our information regard- 
ing this trial is very slight ; we learn from Demosth. 50, 12 that 
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Autocles was recalled from his command and brought to trial ‘for 
having caused the ruin of Miltocythes’ (Demosth. 23, 104); 
probably the public assembly that deprived him of his command, 
directed also the prosecution, choosing συνήγοροι or κατήγοροι for 
that purpose; Hypereides delivered a speech and from Demosth. 
36, 53 we learn that Apollodorus likewise took part in the 
prosecution. 

It is with great diffidence that I venture to lay before the 
meeting an explanation of ῥητορικὴ γραφὴ differing from those 
offered by the scholars whom I have mentioned, but I cannot 
help thinking that by taking the view I have suggested, the 
status of the συνήγοροι, elected by the people, may be more 
satisfactorily settled. 


Mr VERRALL read notes : 

(1) On Pindar Olymp. vi. 15 (24) ἑπτὰ πυρᾶν νεκρῶν 
τελεσθέντων, suggesting that this expression might perhaps be 
defended in the sense of when rites had been performed over the 
dead, upon the analogy of τελεῖσθαι fo be initiated. 

Dr FENNELL agreed in rejecting the proposed emendations, but 
doubted the phrase νεκρὰ πυρᾶν and for τελεσθέντων proposed re 
δαισθέντων, when the pyres and corpsea were burnt. 

(2) On Pind. Olymp. νι. 82 (140) δόξαν ἔχω τιν᾽ ἐπὶ γλώσσᾳ 
axdvas λιγυρᾶς (or λιγυρᾶς axdvas), a μ᾽ ἐθέλοντα προσέρπει Kad- 
λιρόοισι πνοαῖς It was suggested that the well-known difficulty 
of the passage should be removed by correcting axdvas to ἀκδυᾶς, 
an Aeolism like avaray (ἄταν) in Pyth, τι. 52, ut, 42. For ἀκοά 
sound cf. Eur. Med. 104 τερπναὶ ἀκοαὶ (music) etc. The transla- 
tion will then be J have a fancy, as ἐξ were, of a sound musical 
upon the tongue (the voices of Metopa and Theba, the poet's 
Aeolizing ancestresses, Arcadian and Boeotian ; see the context) 
which steals with a sweet breath upon my willing sense. 


Mr Birks read a note on Catullus vi. 12, proposing, for 
the ms. nam mt (v. 1. in) tsta prevalet nihil tacere, to read nam nil 
stare valet, nthil tacere, ‘for nothing in it can stay still or keep 
quiet.” 

In v. 8 of the same poem, Mr Birks suggested sertis a Syria 
fragrans oliva, as ἃ better correction than sertis ac Syrio...olivo. 


THIRD MEETING. 


" At a meeting held in St John’s College on Dec. 3, 1885, the 
President, Prof. Skrat, in the chair, 


The Committee appointed to consider the reform of Latin 
Pronunciation, and to report thereon to the Society before the 
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end of the present term, presented the following Provisional 
Report : 


“The Committee having met and having carefully considered 
the information before them are unanimously of opinion, that the 
time granted to them for making their report should be extended 
at least to the second meeting of the Lent Term; and they 
therefore suggest that the Society should pass a resolution so 
extending it.” 

(Signed) JoHN PEILE. 
J. 5. RE0. 
J. P. ῬΟΞΤΟΑΤΕ. 


A resolution to this effect was thereupon passed. 


A paper was read by the Presipent, “On Grendel in the 
poem of Beowulf,’”’ of which the following is an abstract :— — 

The description of the monster Grendel, in the poem of 
Beowulf, may very well have been founded upon the description 
of an enormous brown bear. Such a description would be 
exaggerated by the use of poetical language until it became at 
last vague and mysterious. The very name Grendel means 
‘grinder,’ i.e. grinder of bones, an epithet of a carnivorous 
animal Many parts of the description suit the habits of the 
brown bear. Thus Grendel never uses weapons, but trusts to 
the strength of his grip or hug; he tears and eats his victims ; 
he is fond (as the bear is) of swimming across water to his lair; 
and he preys by night, returning to his lair at dawn. Grendel’s 
mother, who is still stronger than himself is, accordingly, an old 
she-bear. She too lives in a cave beyond a lake, has no weapons 
but claws, trusts to the power of her grip, is carnivorous, and 
prowls by night. Both are dumb beasts, incapable of human 
speech. The word Béo-wulf, i.e. ‘bee-wolf,’ means a bear who is 
fond of honey. This epithet might well be given to a hero who 
had slain two gigantic bears. 

The use of this theory is that it explains several obscure 
passages, in which the real subject of description is the bear’s 
paw. This paw is frequently and accurately (though poetically) 
described. At one time it is called a ‘glove,’ from its likeness to 
a glove of skin covered with fur; at another time it is called 
‘a hand-shoe,’ i.e. glove. Yet the commentators actually spell 
Hondscio (hand-shoe) with a capital A, and say it was the name 
of a hero! Even to gain this sense, it is necessary for them to 
mistranslate the context. The right translation of ll. 2077, 2078 
is—‘‘There was the glove (i.e. paw) ready to descend in strife ; 
a, life-bale (was it) to the doomed man, He (i.e. the doomed one) 
lay nearest the door”; &c. Lines 2086, 2087 mean—“ He groped 
after me with ready palm. His glove (paw) hung suspended 
(over me)”; &c. 
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The explanations of these (and similar) passages remain the 
same, even if the bear-origin of Grendel be inadmissible. The 
“glove” still means the paw of the monster, who is, in any case, 
a, kind of wild beast. All the passages relating to the paw of 
Grendel, and to the paw of Grendel’s mother, can thus be easily 
explained. They have greatly puzzled the commentators, but are 
really quite simple when the right clue is used. 


Notes to the following effect were received from Professor 
PALeY. 


(i) On Aesch. Hum. 44 (Dindorf). 
ἐλαίας θ᾽ ὑψιγέννητον κλάδον 
λήνει μεγίστῳ σωφρόνως ἐστεμμένον, 
ἀργῆτι μάλλῳ.---τῇδε γὰρ τρανῶς ἐρῶ. 

The writer supported the suggestion of Schiitz, that for the 
two last lines should be read only ἀργῆτε μάλλῳ σωφρόνως 
ἐστεμμένον. He had arrived independently at the same conclusion 
from observing that λῆνος is a word that does not occur earlier 
than the Alexandrine period: hence λήνει was probably a gloss 
upon μάλλῳ, and the unmeaning epithet μεγίστῳ with the clause 
τῇδε yap ἄς, were the ‘“‘botch” of some early grammarians. 

(1) Οἱ ἐδ. 92. In σέβει τοι Ζεὺς τόδ᾽ ἐκνόμων σέβας, restore 
τόδ᾽ ἱκτόρων γέρας, from the scholium τὸ τῶν ἱκετών [σέβισμα καὶ] 
δέημα, and translate, ‘‘Assuredly Zeus holds in regard this right 
of suppliants, when it comes (as it now does) to mortals with the 
safe convoy of the conducting god.” The corruption may well 
have come from ἱκτόρων mis-spelt éxropwv. 

(iii) On 2. 885. For Πειθοῦς σέβας read perhaps Πειθὼ 
σέβας, the last word having the sense “object of reverence” as in 
Cho. 54. In 887 ov δ᾽ οὖν μένοις dv is corrupt, the combination 

᾿ οὖν and the emphatic pronoun being here alike incorrect. Read 
μέν᾽ ἀσμένοισιν, ‘stay, and we will welcome you.’ 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Pbilological Society. 


LENT TERM, !886. 


FIRST MEETING. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was held in St John’s 
College on Jan. 28, 1886, the President, Prof. SkEat, in the 
Chair. 

In answer to an application from the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund for answers to certain questions, it 
was resolved to request them to supply additional copies of the 
questions for circulation among members of the Society. 

The Public Orator having offered to the Society for the sum 
of ten pounds the back volumes of the Philologus and Philologischer 
Anzeiger required to complete its sets, and the Council having 
approved such offer, it was unanimously resolved that the offer 
should be accepted with thanks, 

The accounts of the Treasurer, Mr Nixon, for the past year 
were then presented and passed, and a vote of thanks to him on 
his retirement from the Treasurership was carried unanimously. 

The following officers recommended by the Council were then 
elected by ballot : 


President : Dr Jackson. 

New Vice-President: Mr VERRALL. 

New Members of the Council: Mr Lewis (re-elected), Prof. 
KENNEDY (re-elected), Prof. Skzat, Mr ΝΊΧΟΝ. 

Treasurer: Dr PEILE. 

Secretaries: Mr Postaate (re-elected), Mr GILL. 


A vote of thanks to Professor Sxeat, the retiring President, 
was passed unanimously. 
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The Chair having been taken by the new President, Dr 
JACKSON, 


Mr Postaate read notes on Catullus' 


xxix. 16. paterna prima lancinata sunt bona 
secunda praeda Pontica, inde tertia 
Hibera quam scit amnis aurifer Tagus, 
hune galliae timet et Britannie. 


For hunc read huicne (Statius twice has Adic and Propertius 
haecne 4 (5), 3, 11), and for amet et read ultima et. 


23. eone nomine urbis, opulentissime 
socer generque perdidistis omnia. 
For corrupt opulentissime (opuletissié) we should perhaps read 
o putamina (pulemine) = Gr. καθάρματα. 


u. 7,8. et solaciolum sui doloris 
credo ut cum grauis acquiescet ardor. 
Read credié. 


vi. 6 sq. nam te non uiduas iacere noctes 
nequiquam tacitum cubile clamat 
puluinusque peraeque et hic et illic 
attritus tremulique quassa lecti 
argutatio inambulatioque. 
Line 7, tacttum is masc., agreeing with {6 ; 1. 10, for corrupt 
quassa read cassa, i.e. inanis, without apparent reason. 


Mr J. H. Gray, who was unable to attend, sent some notes 
on the same author as follows: 


Cat, γι. 7. nequiquam tacitum cubile clamat. 

. Dr Munro takes tacitum as a pf. pass. part. “a fact vainly 
concealed by you.” Why not understand it as an adj. = mutum 
and an antithesis clamat? ‘It is in vain that speech has been 
denied the couch, ἄς.) Riese takes tacitum thus, cf. cum tacent 
clamant, but writes nequaquam. 

Below qguassa is used, as it is Curt. vu. 7. 20 quassa uoce, of 
sound, “The broken creaking and dancing of the shaky bed.” 
See also Quintilian quoted by Dr Munro. 

Cat, Lxvul. 12. uerum est os populi ianua Quinte facit. 

Quinte is of course wrong. Dr Munro well suggests ianua 
quippe facit. But is his astu populi equally self-recommending ? 
I would suggest “uerum isto in populo ianua quippe facit.” (Or, 
keeping still closer to the reading adopted by Ald. 1 &c. “ Verum 
isti populo ianua quippe facit .”) “With people like your 
Veronese of course the door is guilty.” 


1 See Mnemosyne, vol. xiv. p. 437. 
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Cat. xvi. 91. May the first words be guin etiam? The 
death of his brother is enumerated as the crowning offence of 
Troy, and quin etiam is suitable in such a connection. 


SECOND MEETING. 


At a Meeting of this Society held in St John’s College on 
Feb. 11, 1886, the President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair :— 

The. scheme of the reformed Pronunciation of Latin, the 
preparation of which had been entrusted to a committee of three, 
consisting of Dr Pere, Mr Postaars, and Dr Rep, on Oct. 29, 
1885, was submitted to the Society, as follows: 


REFORM OF LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


The Committee appointed by the CamBripGE PHILOLOGICAL 
Society on October 29, 1885, “to draw up a scheme of the 
reformed Pronunciation of Latin which scheme shall be presented 
to the Society before the end of the Michaelmas Term’,” beg leave 
to report as follows : 


They have had before them a number of papers and books 
upon this subject amongst which may be specified : 

_ A Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation drawn up at the το χαοθς οὗ 
the Head Masters of Schools. (By Edwin Palmer and H. A. J. 
Munro, 1873.) 

A few remarks on the pronunciation of Latin with a postscript. 
By H. A. J. Munro, 1874. 

Quantitative pronunciation of Latin, By A. J. Ellis, 1874. 

Aussprache des Latein. E. Seelmann, Heilbronn, 1885. 

Stolz’s Lateinische Lautlehre in 1. Muller's Handbuch. 
(Nordlingen, 1885.) 

and the works on Phonetics by Sweet, Sievers, Storm, etc. 

Of the foregoing the Committee have found Dr Seelmann’s work 
most useful in preparing their report although they are unable to 
accept all his conclusions. 

The Committee have also had before their consideration the 
answers returned to a paper of questions upon the pronunciation 
of the different Latin sounds, which was sent out some time ago 
to the Professors of Latin in the different Universities or Colleges 
and to other eminent authorities on Latin within the United 
Kingdom. 


On Nov. 30, 1885, the Committee presented a preliminary report asking 
for an extension of time tifl the second meeting in the Lent Term, which was 
granted. 
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The following is a list of those who returned answers to the 
questions or have furnished information on the subject. 


H.I.H. Prince L. L. Bonaparte. 

Dr Abbott, City of London School. 

Prof. Dougan, The Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Mr A. J. Ellis. 

Dr Moulton, the Leys School. 

Prof. A. Palmer, T,C.D. 

Prof. Roberts, University of St Andrews. 

Mr Walter Scott, now Professor of Classics in the University 
of Adelaide. 

Mr. T. C. Snow, St John’s College, Oxford. 


The Committee have come to the conclusion that the Classical 
pronunciation of Latin has now been sufficiently ascertained for 
the purpose of drawing up a scheme which may reasonably be 
regarded as permanent. 

They accordingly subjoin a summary of the probable sounds 
found in Augustan Latin with their nearest English equivalents. 
They have found the usual difficulty in adding the latter, as the 
English sound-system now differs widely from the Latin. 


VOWELS. 
Letters. 
Latin Α long as Eng. a in psalm. 
short the same sound shortened. 
Both short and long are found 
| in aha ! 

E_ long as Italian close 6 or Fr. é: 
in English the jirsé part of the 
diphthong in skein. 

short as Italian open e or Eng. ὁ 
in sped. 

I long nearly as ὃ in machine: 
generally written ee. 

short as ὃ in fot. 
in certain cases where the as Ger. zi; whether close or 
spelling varies between ὁὶ and ut open is uncertain. 
long Italian close 0: as the first 
half of the diphthong in grow. 
short Italian open o, nearest Eng- 
lish equivalent o in not. 

U_ long nearly as Eng. w in rule, 
generally written oo as in fool. 

short as u in full. 

Y a Greek sound probably not far from the 


Ger. ὦ, close or open. 
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The English pronunciation of the long vowels shouid be 
completely disearded in pronouncing Latin, the spelling of 
English having remained stationary while its pronunciation has 
completely altered its character. The symbols a, 4, 0, 6, wu no longer 
have their original values. The first three, a in mate, o in stone, 
2 in wine have become diphthongs and are pronounced respectively 
as δὲ (skein, grey), as ow in grow, and as Greek az (as e.g. in the 
English pron. of σκαιός). The Eng. é as in see and the Eng. ὦ (00) 
as in rule (fool) differ from the Latin 7 and @ in having a slight 
consonantal ending which is y in the first case and w in the 
second, The ordinary Eng. ὦ (as in mule) is yoo. 

The pronunciation of the Latin o seems to have varied some- 
what, the long sound (which is generally close) being sometimes 
nearer to the Eng. aw in law and sometimes to the Fr. aw in 
chaud, and the short open sound being sometimes nearer to the 
Eng. o in not and sometimes to the N. German o in stock. 


DIPHTHONGS. 
AE, AU, OE, EI, EU, UI. 
In these diphthongs each vowel must be given quickly but 
distinctly. They are best pronounced by first sounding the 
vowels separately and then running them together. 


The following points may be noted : 

AE was not far from the German ἃ and had a tendency to 
become open 6 (us in men, sped). But it was not till the 6th cent. - 
A.D. that ae and ¢ became quite confused. AU is the German aw 
as in haus, pronounced more “broadly” than ow in house. OE 
probably tended to be sounded as 6 in German schon. 

The last three diphthongs are very rare. EI as in Pompe 
(voc.) is probably the et in Eng. skein (grey). EU asin It. newtro. 
Ulas in It. cole. 


CONSONANTS. 
as Eng. 4; scit as shit. 
» gin gat, got, get, begin. 
» 5) » min ink or ng in sing. 
asin Eng. ; but the tongue should 
touch the teeth. 


FARA 
Se 

yy 8, 
Ag 

Rao 

7 


S always voiceless as in_ hiss 
° [ Voiced s had passed into 7]. 

P, B, M as in Eng. 

I consonant as 7). 

U consonant aS 10. 

CH, TH, PH as k, t, p followed by A as 
heard in Ireland. 

R as trilled Continental 7; stronger 
than 7 in Eng. opera. 

RH (as in Pyrrhus) a voiceless 7. 


hel 


Ἢ as in Eng. 
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COMPOUND CONSONANTS. 


xX as Eng. ke. 
BS AS 28. 
Z a Greek sound. pronunciation doubtful; but 


perhaps as dz in adze (not 2). 


Care should be taken with dowbled consonants. (a) Where we 
find in classical times the two symbols regularly written, we may 
infer that two sounds were intended to be represented. This is true 
of explosives, as in vac-ca, cip-pus, ag-ger—in sounding which a 
distinct pause ought to be made (as in Italian) between the two 
sounds; it is also true of fricatives, as in Metel-lus, pen-na, fer- 
rum, pos-sum, dif-ficilis. (6) But where the spelling varies as in 
caussa (causa), Pollio (Polio), we may infer that the sound was but 
one somewhat prolonged fricative, the double symbol (Po-llio, 
cau-ssa), being used to mark this fact. Before the “doubled” 
sounds of (a) the accent was commonly stronger and the vowel 
short. | 

Final αἱ was hardly distinguishable from t. 

Final m after a vowel, when followed by another word begin- 
ning with a vowel, was absorbed into its own vowel which was 
wholly or partly nasalized, and thus could coalesce with the follow- 
ing vowel; but when followed by a consonant was assimilated to 
. it Thus mensam istam was pronounced mensaistam; but mensam 
tenet was pronounced as mensantenet. 

Final vowels when followed by vowels were run together asin 
Italian, and thus formed diphthongs. Thus egoibo, not eg’ibo, 

Final vowels should be fully sounded, Final @ as in mensa 
should never be pronounced as in Eng. Victoria, nor e, as in 
regere, like yin beggary. This must be particularly observed when 
r follows as in puer, where the er in the last syllable should be 
pronounced nearly as in herring. As it is, mensa, quinqueuir, 
amatur, puer, all have their finals pronounced alike. 

The quantity of long finals should be carefully given ; ratis as 
rateess. 


QUANTITY. 


The short and long vowels in Latin differed in duration as the 
first and second in aha! (given above) ‘steady !’ (the exclamation, 
an example due to Mr Sweet). This difference must be carefully 
and consistently observed. 

Every vowel has a quantity of its own ; and the English practice 
of pronouncing all vowels in position before two or more 
consonants as if they were naturally short, is erroneous. The 
Romans said sécta but réctus, téctus: Indoctus but insula, 
Infensus. 
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ACCENT. 


The nature of the Latin accent has been much discussed. It 
was certainly different from the English accent, which consists in 
pronouncing the accented syllable with much greater emphasis or 
stress than the adjacent syllables. It seems clear that the Latin 
accent was partly a pitch- and partly a stress-accent ; or, in other 
words, that the accented syllable was pronounced in a higher key 
and also with greater force than the unaccented syllables. The 
difference in pitch is vouched for, inter alia, by the well-known 
atatement of Cicero in the Orator ὃ 58. The Latin acuta (uox) 
denoted that the voice rose on the accented syllable: such an 
accent has been called a ‘rising-tone’ (Sweet). The Latin grauts 
would naturally be the lower tone of unaccented syllables. In 
the circumflexa (or tnflexa as Cicero calls it), the voice would first 
rise and then fall on the same syllable (plima). The exact 
amount of difference in pitch between the accented and unaccented 
syllables cannot now be ascertained. 

As regards the difference in stress it is to be remarked first 
that it manifests itself in a number of ways: in the tendency to 
draw away the accent as far as may be from the last syllable, to alter 
both the quantity and the character of the vowels in unaccented 
syllables and to affect the final consonants of a word: secondly 
that the difference of force or vigour with which accented and un- 
accented syllables were respectively pronounced was considerably 
less than in English. Accordingly the accented vowels should be 
pronounced much more gently and the unaccented ones much more 
distinctly than is at present the custom. Special attention should 
be paid to this. 

Signed, JOHN PEILE. 
J. P. POSTGATE. 


J. S REID. 
February 6, 1886. 


The Report was discussed and it was resolved: (1) that it be 
received ; (2) that steps be taken to ascertain what general support 
the Report of the Committee obtains among members of the 
Philological Society and teachers of Latin in the University. 


THIRD MEETING. 


AT a meeting held in St John’s College on Thursday, Feb, 25, 
the President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair :— 


Mr Postaatge read a communication from Prof, TYRRELL, on 
Pindar Nem. v. 44 a Νεμέα μὲν apapev. The commentators on 
this passage strangely take ἀρᾶρεν as if it were apape (ήραρε, 2nd 
aor.) ; Nemea favit et Dissen; hat sich thm giinstig gezeigt Mezger. 
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Now the words mean ‘Nemes ever clave to him,’ ie. ‘stood ‘his 
friend.’ Pind. often uses apapey (2nd perf.) in this sense; e.g. . 
OL x1. 85 ἐν ἅπαντι κράτει κεραυνὸν apapora, ‘the bolt that clave 
to (never failed to have part in) every victory of Zeus.’ So 
Isthm. 11. 19 χαρίτεσσιν apapus ‘having never failed to attain to.’ 
The 2nd aor. apépe would mean favit, or rather placuit, but the 
metre will not allow it in the passage commented on. We have 
npape Hom. Od, v. 95, and ἀρᾶρεν, 2nd aor. without augment, 
Soph. El. 147. 

Rauchenstein would read pw apypev, but the word is never 
transitive ; ἄρασσεν is now read in Od. v. 248.- 

The Schol. explains ἥρμοσται τῷ Πυθέᾳ and προσήρμοσται αὐτῷ 
(Schol. in Pind. Nem. et Isthm. ed. Abel p. 168). 


Mr Postaare observed that he had always taken dpape in the 
perfect sense, ‘is fixed,’ that is, is an indefeasible honour to the 
family. 


A paper by Mr Arcuer HInp on Plato Theaetetus 158 z— 
1604 was read by the President. The writer, after giving 8 
summary of the passage, traced out the connexion of the 
argument, and finally combated the view that the reasoning 
involved any paralogism’. 


The PRESIDENT read a note, of which the following is a 
summary, on two so-called fragments of Aeschylus, 81 and 326 in 


Dindorf’s Poetae Scenict. Compare Aristotle Vic. Αἰ. 1. 2. 


1111 a 10, and Plato Republic vu. 563 o. 

From Aristotle Nic. Hth. 11. 2, it appears that Aeschylus, 
having been accused of introducing into his tragedies references 
to the mysteries, pleaded, that ‘“‘ what he had said fell from him,” 
or, that “116 did not know that what he had said was a secret,” or, 
possibly, that “what he had said fell from him through ignorance 
of its mystical bearing.” 

In Kepublic 563 c—Oixodv κατ᾽ Αἰσχύλον, ἔφη, ἐροῦμεν ὅ τι viv 
ἦλθ' ἐπὶ στόμα--- Ρ]Ἰαῖο attributes to Aeschylus a proverbial phrase: 
but there is no evidence to justify the assumption of Nauck (and 
apparently of Dindorf), that the words 6 τι νῦν (or νυν) ἦλθ᾽ ἐπὶ 
στόμα occurred in a tragedy. Is it possible that the phrase ἦλθ᾽ 
ἐπὶ στόμα, which occurs in the Republic, is a proverbial survival 
of the plea urged by Aeschylus in plain prose on the occasion 
referred to in the Lthics? Further, in the last-mentioned passage, 
should ἃ be substituted for ἢ, so as to give οἷον λέγοντές φασιν © 
ἐκπεσεῖν αὐτοὺς ἃ οὐκ εἰδέναι ὅτι ἀπόρρητα ἦν] 


1 The paper is printed in full in the Journal of Philology, xv. 150 844. 
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FOURTH MEETING. 


AT a meeting held in St John’s College on March 11th, 1886, 
the President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair :— 


Dr Kennepy read a paper on the first two books of the Odes 
of Horace. The following is an abstract : 

C.1.i.1 ‘atauis edite regibus’, ‘scion of royal ancestors’ is 
better than ‘scion of ancestral kings 

3. ‘curriculo’ (-us, -i, m.), ‘ with the race-car ’. 

4—11. Bentley’s ...palmaque nobilis ewehere hunc... is 
incredible. Put full stop after nobilis, and read with Macleane 
and Munro. For the sudden break at end of v. 5, ef. C. m1. xxx. 
5. 

6. ‘terrarum dominos’. Not, as usually taken, in apposition 
to ‘deos’, but object of ‘euehit’, meaning landlords, and so used 
by Lucan. Horace alludes to the Luculli, Crassi &c., the ‘rich 
lords and squires’ of those days. His list of examples in this 
dedicatory ode is as follows: the Greek race-winner ; the Roman 
millionaire; the yeoman farmer; the merchant; the Epicurean 
voluptuary ; the warrior; the sportsman ; the man of letters and 
the poet, who loves the country and hates ‘ profanum vulgus’ ; 
meaning himself by both, if we read ‘me’ twice: but if we take the 
tempting conjecture ‘te’ for the first ‘me’, then meaning 
Maecenas and himself. This 1 do not adopt: but those who do 
can refer to C. 111. viii., docte sermones utriusque linguae. By ‘dis 
superis’ I understand Augustus and his court. And herein lies 
my reason for rejecting Wakefield’s conjecture ‘te’, though 
supported by Wolf. In the ‘di superi’, so explained, must be 
included the prime minister Maecenas, for in Sat. 11. vi. 52 w 
find some cit saying to Horace, ‘deos propius contingis’, 1.6. you 
are in habits of intimacy with Augustus and Maecenas. 

This is, I think, conclusive. It may be added, however, that 
‘hederae’ ivy, belongs to a poet, not to a statesman, however 
learned. Nor would Maecenas be a graceful addition in this 
place. The two first and two last lines are all the compliments 
Horace need pay him. 

iii, 1—8. ‘Sic te’ etc. The structure requires an ‘ut’ before 
precor reddas, stating the condition on which Hor. wishes the ship 
a fair voyage (as in Gk. οὕτως with opt....ws), for the omission of 
. ut in ΤΊ. 1, iv. 1 and Plaut. Trin. 447 are scarcely parallel cases. 
May not the 2nd stanza (vv. 5—-8) have originally stood first? 
Failing ms. authority for this, we can only say that Hor. has left, 
as elsewhere, a disjointed construction. 

v. ὅ. - simplex munditiis’, ‘with simple toilette’, the plural 
‘munditiae’ always corresponding to the French word, which we 
borrow. 
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vL 1,2. ‘ Varro.. -alite ’, probably abl. abs. ‘When V. takes 
a flight of Homeric. ΒΟΒΡ ᾿(. 6. attempts an epic poem m). 

18. ‘sectis...unguibus’, ‘ with pared nails’, which could not 
hurt. Bentley’s strictis seems unlikely. 

20. ‘non...leues’, ‘ frivolous as usual’, to be taken with nos, 
and with the whole sentence, not merely with urimur. 

vii. 24.. ‘affatus’ certainly for affatus esse, and depending on 
fertur, οὐ being perhaps lost after corona, by its being taken for a 
ptcp. V. infr, xvi. 13, 14. 

viii. 2, Read ‘properes’, cf. oderit (v. 4). 

ix. 24, ‘male’= minime; ‘far from obstinate ’. 

‘xi. 6. ‘sapias, uina liques’= δὶ sapias, ‘if you are wise, you ἡ 
will strain’ ete. 

xv. 24, ‘te Sthenelus’ with Munro, ‘not et Sthenelus’, as 
Macleane. . 

xvi. 13—16. ‘coactus’ etc. = Fertur Prometheus coactus 
(esse) addere, et apposuisse. For this ellipse of the verb esse with 
pass. ptcp..—a common, but seemingly unnoticed construction— 
see Public School Lat. Gr. Preface, and § 29 where many examples 
are quoted. 

xvii. 15, 16. ‘ruris honorum’ depends on benigno, ‘ bountiful 
of the country’s glories’, cf. Sat. m. 111, 2, uini somnique benignus, 
ποῦ on opulenta, as Macleane. 

xviii. 10, 11. ‘libidinum’ depends on auidi, not on ‘fine’. 

xxiii. 5. Certainly read wepris with Bentley. 

xxvii. 18,19. Omit comma after miser: quanta = quod tanta, 
‘Pitiable youth for getting entangled’ etc. 

xxxvii. 4, ‘sodales’, Hor. surely is not addressing his boon 
companions on such a serious occasion, as comm. suppose. He 
either specially addresses the ‘ Fellows of the College’ (sodalitas) 
of Mars (cf. Saliaribus, supra), or public sodalities in general. ᾿ 

9,10. ‘turpium...uirorum’ prob. = eunuchorum. 

25. Read awsa’st for ausa et, with full stop at the end of 
previous line. 

26. Connect fortis with uultu sereno, omitting comma after 
sereno. 

32, 33. ‘superbo non humilis...triumpho ’, Perhaps read 
habilis =‘not suitable for a proud triumph’. (Zenobia led in 
triumph by Aurelian seems to be the first instance of such 
treatment of women.) But the structure of this whole passage is 
most crabbed. 

C. τι. ἵν. 2. ‘Xanthia Phoceu’: ‘ Xanthias’ prob. not Greek 
disguise for Roman ‘Flavius’, but = ‘fair-haired’ or ‘com- 
plexioned’, an exception in Italy. By the name Φωκεύς, Hor. 
probably (despite Orelli) ascribes to fhe lover the unintellectual 
but not unamiable visage of a seal. Tr. ‘Blondin of Seal-land’. 
He was not a Phocian, nor identical with ‘Opuntiae frater 
Megillae’ (C. 1. xxvii. 10), for (1) Opus was in Zocris and (2) the 
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‘ancilla’ of this Ode could scarcely be the notorious ‘ Charybdis ’ 
of that. . 

138, “ποϑοῖδβ ᾽ Ξ- ϑὲ nescias, and supply in sense a ‘dicas’ or 
‘ exclames’ before ‘ regium’ etc.—the lover’s actual words. Hor. 
is of course ironical to end of Ode. 


Dr Kennedy closed his paper with an English version of this 
Ode in the rhythm of the original. 


Mr Apam read a paper “on Plato Theaetetus 152 a—c” of 
which the following is a summary :— 


“In Theaetetus 152 a—c Socrates reduces the Protagorean 
πάντων μέτρον ἄνθρωπος to the doctrine that αἴσθησις is ἐπιστήμη. 

The proof of this identity is as follows. 

Appearance is true (Protagoras’ view) : 

Perception is appearance: 

Therefore Perception is true, ie. is knowledge (cf. Badham 
Phil. xxi. 425). 

The minor premise is expressed thus in the beginning of c: 
φαντασία ἄρα καὶ αἴσθησις ταὐτὸν ἔν τε θερμοῖς καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς 
τοιούτοις. Then follows in the Mss. ola yap αἰσθάνεται ἕκαστος, 
τοιαῦτα ἑκάστῳ καὶ κινδυνεύει εἶναι. This sentence clearly corrobo- 
rates not the minor premise but the conclusion. I therefore agree 
with Wolff in transposing it after ἀψευδές, But Wolff is wrong in 
bracketing ὡς ἐπιστήμη οὖσα: for we obviously require a clear 
statement of the precise conclusion, viz. that αἴσθησις is ἐπιστήμη, 
to balance 151 Ε. 

I believe that some words have fallen out, and I propose to 
read as follows : 

Sw. φαντασία ἄρα...τοῖς τοιούτοις. Θε. "Εοικεν. Sw. Αἴσθησις 

«εὐἰἀψευδές". οἷα γὰρ αἰσθάνεται.. «εἶναι. Θε. <vai>. Zw. φαΐνεται 
«ἄρα αἴσθησις ὡς ᾳἀληθ---ὥς ἐ ἐπιστήμη οὖσαι Θε. «φαίνεται-. In 
ὡς ἀληθῶς there is perhaps ἃ reference to the ᾿Αλήθεια οὗ Prota- 

oras. 
Ξ I conceive that the error arose thus. ἔοικεν... κινδυνεύει εἶναι 
may have formed one line in the ΜΒ. : this was carelessly omitted, 
and inserted later after εἶναι, the first convenient pause. vai fell 
out by lipography. That dpa αἴσθησις and φαίνεται fell out was 
dune to the proximity of the same words: and ws ἀληθ- was 
omitted through the identity of ws and the final syllable of ἀληθῶς.᾽ 


The PRESIDENT thought φαντασία (152 0) was a gloss on 
τὸ δὲ φαίνεται and that ἐπιστήμη should be read. 


Mr J. B. Bury (T.C.D.) communicated a paper on “ Latin 
Etymologies”. 

Cervix. The v (in cervix) is a representant of gh’ (σ᾽ and gh* 
denote those soft and aspirate gutturals which are susceptible of 
palatalism : q denotes the tenuis of the same class), and should be 
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connected with τράχηλος, in which the initial letter will then be an 
instance of dentalism. The pa represents that original vocal 
liquid preserved in Sanskrit, and changed in Greek into ap, pa, pe, 
up, pt, op, po &c. In Latin + constantly became 67), as in cerno, 
certus (κρίνω, κριτός), &. 

crepo is to be connected with xpéxw, to which xpixe in Homer 
belongs (placed wrongly by L. and 8. under κρίζω. It is an 
instance of labialism which in spite of Schleicher and others will 
after Fréhde’s investigations be accepted by most scholars. 

cunctus bears a similar relation to πᾶς παντός, to that which 
quinque bears to πέντε and coquo to πέσσω. οἵ ia the representative 
of the original g and an intermediate step to dentalism. 

mas cunctus may be connected closely with πέντε quingue, as a 
natural expression of totality by gesture is to hold up all five 
fingers of the hand. 

geminus, tergeminus to be connected with (δύδυμος, (τρῦδυμος, 
(τετρά)δυμος ἄο., ὃ representing σ᾽, and g’em- being the basis. 
hare is for hasa and = φεσός in συφεός ; basis gh’esa- or φίλα 
according to our theory οὗ Vokalismus. For «= Lat. a cf. τέτταρες : 
quatuor ὅτ. 

hibernus seems to offer proof that r was once pronounced as a 
vowel in Latin. Hibernus = χειμερινός. The original form seems 
to have been gheimrnos. In Greek this became first χειμερνος and 
then by the insertion of a sh’wa χειμειρνός. In Latin it became 
first by the insertion of parasitic 6 before r, himbrnus, then 
himbernus and by the suppression of m (for euphony) hibernus. 

nudus was gnug*nés. (1) Initial g dropped off as in nosco. 
(2) g* became d as in dulcis = γλυκύς. (3) The second of the two 
nasals dropped out, just as one of two liquids often drops out. 

In Greek g’ became 8, hence γνυβνός and by assimilation 
γνυμνός (88 in σεμνός, dpvos=agnus); and the first nasal dropped 
out, hence γυμνός. 

‘In this derivation the point that will probably raise most 
objection is the hypothesis of dentalism in Latin. But a priort 
there is no reason against it; if we admit labialism, why should 
we not admit the possibility of dentalism also? On this hypo- 
thesis, which Fick was the first to put forward, the old crux 
dulcis receives a satisfactory explanation; the relations of 
studium to σπουδή, of talpa to σπάλαξ and cxadoy, turgeo to 
σπαργάω, &c., become intelligible. 

pruina is an instance of labialism. From an original basis 
gruso we may derive κρύος = Ἐκρύσος; ; and *prusina, *prurina, 
and (one of two liquids falling out as in φαῦλος, ἔκπαγλος, agresivs, 
tnerebesco, &e.),. pruina, The word κρύσ-ταλλος (cp.. ὄκταλλος, 
Boeotian for ὀφθαλμός) proves that a o fell out in κρύος. 
᾿ς puer(us), puera, puella, Not to be connected with mats = παρίς. 
‘The r is original, ane the words congeners of κόρος, κοῦρος, κόρη, 


᾿κούρη. 
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In pulvis, generally connected with palea, pollis, &., 1 is 
representative of d; and we must assume an original spudvis 
= σποδός (σποδιά) of identical meaning. 

res. If we suppose res to have lost an initial h = gh, we can 
connect it with χρέος, χρῆμα, χρή (cf. réfert). Comp. χρήστης, &e., 
with reus (properly =debtor), The meaning ‘need’, which is 
peculiar to the Greek, may be compared to Lat. opus. χρήσιμος 
and χρηστός may be paralleled by such Latin phrases as τοι rev 
erimus. The general meaning of the noun res, ‘thing’, corresponds 
to the general verbal notion in χρῶμαι, ‘use’. That ἢ could fall 
out before 7 in Sanskrit seems doubtful, inasmuch as there are 
such words as hradd, hradini, d-hraya, &c.; otherwise the verb 
γᾷ would correspond to κίχρημι, xpyow, 88 rayi, ras would 
correspond to χρήματα. 

sinister. I would identify sinister with ἀριστερός. It is for 
sinrister, another instance of the omission of one of two liquids ; 
and ἀριστερός is for σαριστερός, for σῃριστερός. To admit this 
connexion it is not necessary to follow Brugmann in his theory of 
the nasal sonant ; it is only necessary to admit that where we 
find a in Greek we often find en or wm, em or wm, in Latin. Of 
this we have plain cases in centwm = ἑκατόν, tentus = τατός, densus 
= δασύς, ke., septem decem = ἑπτὰ δέκα, in- (privativum) = α-. 

talus experienced several changes. talus (1)=taglus, cf. 
pdlus, ἄς. (2) =staglus, cf. tego, turgeo, &e. ( 3) = straglus, cf. 
φαῦλος = φλαῦλος, πύελος, agrestis, &c., and thus is the same word 
as ἀστράγαλος, its equivalent in sense. 

wrinor. Not with urina, otpéw, vari. As uter is for cvuter 
= πότερος, 80 urinor is for guurinor =gvusinor, the same word as 
(aAL-)Bdvw, ‘to dive’, δύω, δύνω, &c., in which words 8 is lost. 

varius is for vasios, to which *Fa:os, *aios ought to correspond, 
but though they do not occur, the diminutive does, αἰόλος = ξαιόλος 
= ξασιόλος. Other instances where in one language the diminutive 
alone is preserved are digitus, δάκτυλος, ἴον, viola, ἀστήρ, stella. 

varix (varicosus), for cvariz, may be connected with κιρσός, 
Dor. κριξός, of the same meaning. 

wervex may be explained like varuz, by the loss of initial σ, 
and connected with κριός = κριξός. 

vernus, ver, The connexion of these words with ἐαρινός, ἔαρ 
is not generally explained rightly. Their explanation depends on 
two general laws, (1) 8 between two vowels in Latin becomes r; 
(2) one of two liquids in the same word is liable to fall out. Thus 
vesar, verar, ver, VESATNUS, VETATNUS, VETNUS. 

virgo and wirga. 

virgon- (virgin-) = cvirgon (= qr gh’en) = = παρθέν-ος. 

virga =evirga (=qrgh*’a) -- πτόρθος. 

In the Greek words both π᾿ (wr) and @ represent gutturals. 


————e 


EASTER TERM, Ι886. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At a meeting held in St John’s College on Thursday, 
May 13th, Dr Jackson in the Chair :-— 

H. C. BARNES LAWRENCE, Esq., was elected a member of the 
Society. 


Professor CowELL read a paper on “The Armenian Queen 
Anelyda in Chaucer’s ‘ Compleynte.’ ” 

“Our late Librarian, Mr Bradshaw, in a conversation held 
shortly before his death, had identified her with Anahita (᾿Αναΐτις), 
the ancient goddess of Persia and Armenia; and the object of the 
paper was to work out this suggestion. Mr Bradshaw had 
supposed that Chancer got the name Anelyda from a misreading of 
the name Anaetidem or Anaetida in some Latin MS., the ¢ being 
mistaken for J. 

Chaucer may have found the name in Pliny xxxiii. 24, where 
we have an anecdote about a golden statue taken in Antony’ 8 Par- 
thian campaign, ‘aurea statua in templo Anaetidos posita...numine 
gentibus illis sacratissimo ;’ or he may have found the name in a 
medieval Latin legend about some Armenian saint, as the early 
records of Armenian church history are full of the persecutions of 
the Christians, because they refused to join in the licentious 
worship of this deity. 

Armenia had a special interest to English people in Chaucer’s 
time, which made it less unlikely for Chaucer to bring an 
Armenian Queen into his story. 

Thomas of Walsingham relates that in the beginning of the 
14th century a report spread in Europe that Cassianus, the King 
of the Tartars, had become a Christian. It was said that he had 
forced the King of Armenia to give him his daughter in marriage ; 
and when the eldest boy was born, ‘inventus est hispidus et 
pilosus velut ursus.’ The father gave orders that the child should 
be burned, but the queen begged that he might first be baptized, 
when he instantly became like other children. The chronicler 
adds, ‘ hoc viso, credidit pater et domus tota.’ This Cassianus is 
probably Ghasin Khan, who succeeded to the throne in 1295, 
The story is no doubt a mere fiction ; but it 1s well known that his 
father, Arghin Khan, had communications with the Pope Nicolas 
IV., who sent an embassy to him in 1289; and D’Ohsson expressly 
says, ‘ Argoun aimait et protégeait los Chrétiens.’ 

Matthew Paris mentions that an Armenian Bishop visited 
England in 1228, and in 1252 some Armenian monks came for a 
short time to St Albans. Thomas of Walsingham describes how 
in 1362 there was a tournament before the King and Queen in 
Smithfield, and some Knights of Spain, Cyprus, and also Armenia 


. 
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were present; and Falpyan’s Chronicle says that the King of Armenia 
came over to England in 1384, and received large sums of money. 
Chaucer may have been at a loss for a native name to give to 
his Armenian queen, and so he had recourse to the name of 
the goddess whom he found connected with Armenia, exactly as 
Dr Aikin, in his ‘ Evenings at Home,’ when he was at a loss for 
an Indian name for the hero of his tale to illustrate the doctrine 
of transmigration, fell back upon the name of a well-known 
Indian deity, and called his tale ‘the transmigrations of Indra.’ ” 


Mr Monro read a paper on “ Technical Terms in Roman Law,” 
of which the following is an abstract : 


“1 wish in this paper to remark on some of the methods in 
vogue for rendering into English the technical terms of Roman 
law, though what I have to say would probably be equally 
applicable to some other subjects. The principle I wish to 
advocate is that of, as a general rule, not translating these terms 
at all, but simply transcribing them. To appreciate the question 
let us consider some of the various ways in which you may deal 
with technical expressions if you are translating a treatise in 
which they occur. 

1. You may, as I say, transcribe them ; leave them us they 
are in the original language. heres, for example, will remain 
heres. This I call the transcriptive rendering. 

2. You may use language of your own which describes what 
you think is the meaning of the original term. heres will then, 
perhaps, become successor. This may be called the descriptive 
rendering. 

3. You may take the English term, which is most nearly 
connected with the original philologically, that is, in many cases, 
the original word in a modernized form. heres will then be heir. 
This is the etymological rendering. 

4. You may use the nearest corresponding English technical 
term. heres will then be again heir, or, ge executor. This 
is the technical rendering. 

Different renderings may also be sauourrent as in the case 
just mentioned ; or ἃ rendering essentially of one character may 
be given in the guise of another. 

A few words on these various methods : 

1. This I recommend and will not discuss further at present. 

2. This is a favourite method with Germans, I have a 
German translation of the Digest where hardly a single Latin 
word is allowed to pass. Patria potestas is ‘viterliche Gewalt,’ 
adoptio is ‘ Annahme an Kindes Statt,’ ἄς. Mr Poste translates 
suus heres ‘self-successor.’ In such translations one feels as if 
the force of the original were washed out. But I think it may be 
said with truth that the sense is spoilt and the translation hardly 
correct. The phrase ‘taking as and for a child’ does not 
translate adoptio. adoptio means doing this with certain formali- 
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- ties implied in the term. ‘Taking for a child’ implies no 
formalities. 

3. An objection to the etymological rendering is that English 
words ordinarily used without reference to the Latin from which 
they are derived have contracted a number of associations which 
mislead the imagination when they are used to translate the Latin 
term. For this reason I should think that people who speak 
Romance languages, amongst whom for the present purpose we 
must include ourselves, are so far badly situated for understanding 
Latin words and consequently Roman things. This would apply 
especially to Italians. An Italian who has to translate such a 
word as colonia can only write down what is in form the same 
word, but this though literally a transcriptive rendering is 
practically the substitution of a modern term and slightly vitiates 
the sense by bringing in strange associations. 

4. Similar remarks may be made of the technical rendering. 
This however seems to me to be also objectionable in some ways 
peculiar to itself, it is almost certain to be inexact, and it deprives 
you of what is one of the main objects and points of interest in a 
study of Roman law, viz. comparison of ancient and modern law. 
Moreover it conveys an impression that the translator wishes to 
display his learning. 

As illustrations of what I mean I will mention two cases. 
Mr Poste renders arcarium nomen (Gaius 3. 131) by ‘entry of a 
person as debtor to cash.’ Mr Moyle translates turatoria cautio 
(Justinian 4. 2. 2) ‘sworn recognizance.’ The fact is one hardly 
knows whether a given translation of a treatise is intended to 
assist a student in understanding an original which he has before 
him, or to be a substitute for the original which for some reason 
or other he is not supposed to read for himself. In the former 
case a translation of a technical term only anticipates an expla- 
nation given in the treatise and is therefore superfluous; in the 
latter the assumption is made that the student is entirely 
unacquainted with Jatin, which is very unlikely to be the case. 
In fact the chances are that the phrase which is used to interpret 
the Latin is itself only intelligible to a student who can interpret 
it by the Latin. It is therefore of no use and only gives trouble. 

A further objection to translating instead of transcribing is 
that it stereotypes meanings which are really open to question, of 
which various instances might be given, as where Mr Poste calls 
suus heres ‘self-successor,’ or French writers translate legis actio 
‘action de la loi.’” 


The ῬΒΕΒΙΡΕΝῚ observed that the views expressed by Mr 
Monro were the same as those that had guided him in his edition 
of the 5th book of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. 


Mr LenpRuM communicated two emendations of Sallust. 
Tug. 3. 1 quoniam neque uirtuti honos datur neque illi quibus 
per fraudem ius fuit ute tute aut eo magis honestisunt. The MSS. 
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read tus, wis, 18, his etc. and ult tutti ; ; utique tuti; tutti. The 
antithesis of honos and uirtus suggests ius fuit <uirt>uti<e> : 
tuti ete. i.e. ‘the prerogative of virtue.’ 

10. 1 existimans non minus me tibi quam /iberis si genuissem 
ob beneficia carum fore. The edd. strike out kberis,; but it is 
better to read (iberos as the plur. can refer to a single person. 


SECOND MEETING. 


At a meeting held in St John’s College on Thursday, wae 
27th, the President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair, 

Professor A. MAcALIsTER, M.D., St John’s College, 

F. E. Tuompson, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), 
were elected members. 


The following communications were read : 


By Mr Cookg, on “ The ψήφισμα of Syracosius.” 

The object of this paper was to show that the usual explanation 
of this ψηφισμα, as given by the scholiast and adopted by most 
historians (μὴ ὀνομαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν), was incorrect and untenable. 
An explanation suggested by G. Gilbert in the Bettrdge was 
strongly advocated, to the effect that the ψήφισμα forbade, not 
personal allusions, but allusions to the mutilation of the Hermae. 
It was further urged that the usual view of the mutilation and of 
the exile of Alcibiades, viz. that they were due to oligarchical 
intrigue, could not be maintained, No theory was advanced to 
account for the mutilation itself, but it was urged that those who 
took advantage of its effects to exile Alcibiades were the extreme 
tadicals, and not the oligarchs (see Thuc,. vi. 89. 4, 28. 2, viii. 47). 
The ψήφισμα of Syracosius, to have any chance of success, must 
have been brought forward from the democratic side. The effect 
of it was to stop the comic poets, the steady allies of the oligarchy, 
from producing a travesty of the recent religious scare, and 
satirising the pe leaders who had made political capital 
out of it. 


By the PRESIDENT, on Plato Politicus 291 a B, 

Πάμφυλόν. τι γένος αὐτῶν ὥς γε ἄρτι σκοπουμένῳ φαίνεται. 
πολλοὶ μὲν γὰρ λέουσι τῶν ἀνδρῶν εἴξασι καὶ κενταύροις καὶ τοιού- 
τοισιν ἑτέροις, πάμπολλοι δὲ σατύροις καὶ τοῖς ἀσθενέσι καὶ πολυ- 
τρόποις θηρίοις" ταχὺ δὲ μεταλλάττουσι τάς τε ἰδέας καὶ τὴν δύναμιν 
εἰς ἀλλήλους. 

“The whole context of this passage (see especially 292 p, 303 B), 
shows that “the motley crew” includes certain so-called politicians 
who seem to the Eleate to be no better than partisans and 
impostors: but it is not clear (1) who these so-called politicians 
are, (2) why they are compared, some to Lions, Centaurs, and the 
like, others to Satyrs, and to brutes, feeble and shifty. 

First then, who are the so-called politicians? In this part of 


2 
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the dialogue there are unmistakable echoes of the republic: and 
in particular at 297 © there is a reference to the parable of the 
ship and the skipper. Now in the sixth book of the republic, in 
the immediate sequel to that famous apolegue, Socrates observes 
that young people are corrupted, not, as is commonly supposed, by 
the paid professors, but by the populace, who are, in fact, “086 
greatest of sophists,” fashioning young and old, men and women, 
at will. Hence, comparing the passage in the republic, 4924, 
where the populace of Athens are designated as μέγιστοι σοφισταί, 
with the passages in the politicus, 291c and 808 σ, where the 
so-called statesmen are described as πάντων τῶν σοφιστῶν μέγιστος 
γόης, and a8 μέγιστοι τῶν σοφιστῶν σοφισταί, I conclude that, by 
the so-called statesmen, Plato means, not merely the office-holders 
or the demagogues, but generally all who, in any given constitu- 
tion, have a share in the sovereign power. 

Secondly, why are the so-called politicians compared, some to 
Lions, Centaurs, and the Jike, others to Satyrs, and to brutes, 
feeble and shifty? The εἰκόνες of the sixth book of the republic 
contain no parallel to this phrase. But in the ninth book, 588 
and 589, the constituents of the individual man, i.e. his rational, 
spirited, and appetitive parts, are respectively compared to “a 
man,” “a lion,” and “a monster with many heads, subject to 
perpetual change.” Further, on the strength of the analogy 
between the parts of the man and the parts of the state, which 
analogy is steadily maintained throughout the republic, it would 
seem that in the aristocracy of the ideal state, where the φύλακες, 
analogous to the λογιστικόν, are supreme, in timocratic oligarchy, 
where, as we are expressly told, 548 ο, the θυμοειδές is the predomi- 
nant element, and in democracy, where the two upper classes are 
merged in the third class, which finds its analogue in the ἐπιθυμη- 
τικόν, the ἄνθρωπος, the λέων, and the ποικίλον καὶ πολυκέφαλον 
θηρίον of 588, 589 are respectively prominent. Now it is plain 
that we cannot pass at once from this conjectural εἰκών to the 
passage in the polsticus, because in the latter the perfect state does 
not come into view. Yet it is difficult to resist the conviction 
that “the Satyrs, and the brutes, feeble and shifty,” ‘the Lions,” 
and “the Centaurs” represent respectively the democratical, 
oligarchical, and monarchical, elements of society, the ‘‘ Centaur” 
taking the place of the “‘man” of republic 589 because too much 
honour would be done to contemporary monarchy, if it were 
compared to perfect humanity. That the transformation of these 
creatures typifies the revolutions of states, by which different 
elements of society become respectively predominant, follows 
immediately, if the main contention is admitted. 

In this connexion it seems worth while to say a word about 
the sentence ἐξαίφνης ἠἡμφεγνόησα κατιδὼν τὸν περὶ τὰ τῶν πόλεων 
πράγματα χορόν in 2918, As the text stands, it seems strange, 
that, when the Eleate has been thus explicit in describing the 
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object of his gaze, the Young Socrates should ask IIciov; and 
stranger still that the Eleate, in replying to the superftuous 
question, should be less communicative than he had been before; 
for most certainly the words τὸν πάντων τῶν σοφιατῶν μέγιστον 
γόητα καὶ ταύτης τῆς τέχνης ἐμπειρότατον convey less information 
than the phrase τὸν περὶ τὰ τῶν πόλεων πράγματα χορόν. I am 
then inclined to regard this last phrase as an additament. Omit 
it, and all goes well. ‘I was dumbfounded,” says the Eleate, “‘ by 
the sudden sight—Y. 8. By the sudden sight of what }—Eleate 
—by the sudden sight of the greatest impostor in the sophistical 
world.” , 


From Dr F. A. Pauey on: 

“ Did Virgil, Georgic 1. 466—483, imitate Apollonius Rhodius 
Iv. 1278—1287 3” 

“The well-known passago in the Georgics has a peculiar 
interest, because, as I have elsewhere pointed out, the same 
prodigies in effect are said to have occurred at the death of Julius 
Cesar, which a century later are narrated as having happened at 
the Crucifixion: the sun was darkened, earthquakes occurred in 
parts of Italy unused to such disturbance (énsolitis tremuerunt 
motibus Alpes, G. 1. 475), and pale ghosts were seen at night-fall, 
This triple miracle or portent,—the darkness, the earthquake, the 
apparitions—is given in chap. xxvii. of St Matthew, with this 
singular anomaly, that the ‘graves were opened” is described as 
the effect of the earthquake, whereas the “bodies of the saints 
which slept arose and came out of the graves, and were seen by 
many,” not until “after his resurrection.” 

Virgil’s statement, in a verse apparently based on the allitera- 
tive style of Ennius, found also in Lucret. 1, 123, 


“et simulacra modis pallentia miris, 
uisa sub obscurum noctis,”’ 


is of so unusual a character as a portent, that one is curious to 
discover whence he got the idea. It might be said, from Od, xx. 
355, where apparitions seen in the palace are associated with 
sudden darkness. The passage in Apollonius, however, has so 
many remarkable resemblances, that I think Virgil must have 
had it in view, and what is more curious, misunderstood it. 
That the poet’s Greek was very superficial is shown by the 
curious mistranslation in ἘΠ], vii, 58, omnia uel medium fiant 
mare,” from the πάντα δ᾽ ἔναλλα γένοιτο of Theocritus, as if ἔναλλα 
had been évadua. 

Apollonius is describing the panic of the Argonauts when 
they found themselves on the shoals and marshy flats of the 
Syrtis. Their cheeks, says the poet, grew pale, like ghosts ; 

χύτο δὲ χλόος adi παρειὰς, 
οἷον δ᾽ ἀψύχοισιν ἐοικότες εἰδώλοισιν 
ἀνέρες εἱλίσσονται ἀνὰ πτόλιν, 


&e, 9.9 
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I need not quote the ten verses in full; the point of them is 
this : ‘““As men wander round a city pale with fright, looking for 
the issue of some war or pestilence, or some sudden deluge, or wien 
the images in the temples sweat blood, or deep mutterings (μυκαὶ) 
are heard in the sacred precincts (σηκοῖς), or when the sun is 
darkened at mid-day and the stars appear,—so did the chiefs stroll 
despairingly on the far-extending shore.” | 

Now Virgil, who enumerates all the above prodigies, and 
somewhat expands them, must, I think, have misunderstood the 
comparison of frightened men to pale ghosts, and taken the poet 
to mean “as ghosts in human form flit round a city,” &. 
Absurd as was the mistake, if he really had this passage in view, 
we must come to this conclusion. And as he goes on to describe 
the overflowing of the Padus, 


proluit insano contorquens uortice siluas 
fluuiorum rex Eridanus, camposque per omnes 
cum stabulis armenta tulit, 


in words so naturally suggested by the Greek, 
ἠέ τιν᾽ ὄμβρον 
ἄσπετον, ὅστε βοῶν κατὰ μυρία ἔκλυσεν ἔργα, 
and mentions also the voice in the sacred groves, 
uox quoque per lucos uolgo exaudita silentes 
ingens, 
and the sweating of the statues, 


et maestum illacrimat templis ebur, aeraque sudant, 

ἢ ὅταν αὐτόματα ξόανα ῥέῃ ἱδρώοντα 

αἵματι, καὶ μυκαὶ σηκοῖς éve φαντάζωνται, 
and lastly, as both poets include the darkening of the sun, 
whether by an eclipse or from some other natural cause,—I say, 
as all these points of resemblance are so close and so well marked, 
there can hardly be a doubt but that Virgil copied and partly 
mistranslated Apollonius. 

I conclude with a remark of importance. The discrepancy in 
date, not to say, the inconsistency, already alluded to, in the 
Gospel account of the apparitions seen in Jerusalem, makes it 
exceedingly likely that the narrative of S. Matthew took its 
colouring from the portents popularly believed to have happened 
at the death of Julius Cesar. 

If my contention is right, this is an instructive instance of a 
story which has attained great significance, and yet will not stand 
against a critical examination. It is quite certain that, if graves 
are opened by an earthquake, and the dead in them come to life 
and step forth some days later, there is an utter confusion between 
the natural causes (the liberation of the bodies) and the super- 
natural effects (the coming to life). I prefer to think the state- 
ment itself cannot be accepted as historically true.” 








_MICHAELMAS TERM. 


FIRST MEETING. 


AT a meeting held in St John’s College on Thursday, Oct. 28, 
the President, Dr Jackson, in the chair, the following new 
member was elected : 


J. H, Haypon, Esq., B.A., King’s College. 


Mr VERRALL read a paper on Hor, Od. 1. 6, dealing chiefly 
with the last stanza :— 


nos conuiuia, nos praelia uirginum 
sectis in ijuuenes unguibus acrium 
cantamus, uacui siue quid urimur 
non praeter solitum leues. 


The following were the chief points discussed :— 


(1) praca wirginum. This poem of Horace is closely 
parallel to Propertius 1. 1. 1—46, both in scope and in detail 
of expression. Propertius (addressing Maecenas) explains, like 
Horace, that his style, as a poet of love, renders him unfit to 
celebrate the exploits of Caesar, which are a theme for epic poets 
only. Propertius, like Horace, contrasts the praelia which are 
not the subject of the love-poet with those which are (ἐδ. 43, and 
ef. ἐδ. 13): 

nauita de uentis, de tauris narrat arator, 
enumerat miles uolnera, pastor oues : 

nos uero angusto uersantis praelia lecto, 
qua pote quisque in ea conterat arte diem. 


As the two passages must be connected by imitation, either of 
one by the other, or of a common original by both, Propertius 
interprets the briefer expression of Horace, and shows that he 
refers to the praelia Veneris, a well-known figure, on which see 
Lucretius tv. 1049 foll. with Munro’s notes, 


(2) sectis unguibus» this expression, of which no satisfactory 
᾿ explanation has been given, must be interpreted in the light of 
praelia uirginum and of a passage in Ovid (Fastt γι. 223—234) 
which shows that in the Roman religion, as in others, the cutting 
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of the nails was part of the ritual preliminary to marriage. For 
uirgo and twuenis of the bride and bridegroom see Hor. Od. τι. 8. 
23, 11. 11. 35—37 ete. 


(3) The last two lines should be punctuated thus: 


cantamus, uacul siue quid urimur: 
non praeter solitum leues. 


In the last line the object is nos, supplied from the emphatic 
pronouns immediately preceding, and the meaning is ‘‘ We are 
not to be raised above our wont,” literally “one cannot lift us.” 
For the sense of leware see Hor. Od. iv. 2. 25, where as here 
Horace is contrasting different poetic powers under figures taken 
from different ranges of flight; for the contrast here see Maeonii 
carminis alite at the beginning of the poem. The argument in 
favour of this punctuation is that it avoids the well-known 
difficulties of interpretation and rhythm, which arise, if the 
sentence is made continuous and non praeter solitum is joined 
either with lewes (plural adjective) or with siwe guid urimur. 


(4) wacus siue guid urimur: the generality of these words 
should perhaps not be confined by supplying amore. The literal 
rendering is, at leisure times, or if anything galls (or annoys) us. 
It is consistent with the tone of this poem to describe the writing 
of love-poetry as a mere pastime. 


SECOND MEETING. 


At a meeting of this Society held in St John’s College on 
Nov. 11, the President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair, the following 
new member was elected : 


W. Ὁ. Darsisuire, Esq., B.A., St John’s College. 


Mr Hicks read a paper ‘‘On the avoidance of hiatus in 
Aristotle’s Polttics.” 


After stating the rule for the avoidance of hiatus and 
contrasting the practice of Aristotle in the philosophical treatises 
with that of Isocrates and Plato, he communicated in a tabular 
form the results of his own examination of the several books of 
‘the Politics. He called attention to a striking difference under 
this head between c. 4 and the remainder of the third book. 
Having compared his results with the facts previously ascertained 
for some of the later Platonic dialogues, he went on to indicate 
some inferences which might be drawn: (1) of the two classes of 
manuscripts in which we have the Politics preserved, each in turn 
corrects the other as regards this rule: (2) the codices have been 
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subjected to systematic changes in such matters as elision and 
crasis: (3) the inequalities of style detected in certain parts of the 
treatise can be explained without recourse to the theory that 
portions of dialogues already published were incorporated by the 


writer. 


Mr ENGLAND communicated emendations in the Orestes and 
Heraclidae of Euripides. 

Orestes, v. 272 εἰ μὴ ᾿ξαμείψει χωρὶς ὀμμάτων ἐμῶν. This 
reading requires ἐξαμείψει to be taken as an active in the sense 
which is proper to the middle voice. I would follow all the MSS. 
in assigning the previous line to Electra and would put a mark of 
interrogation at the end of it, reading in 272 οὐ μὴ ᾿ξαμείψει χωρὶς 
ὀμμάτων ἐμών ; supposing it to be addressed to the Fury whom he 
threatens with his arrow. In the next line he uses the plural, 
addressing all the Furies. 

v. 363 ὁ ναυτίλοισι μάντις. Perhaps οὖν ναυτίλοισι μάντις. Of. 
Hee. 1266 οὖν Θρῃξὶ μάντις for ὁ Θρῃξὶ μάντις. 

v. 415 μὴ θάνατον εἴπῃς. Perhaps μὴ θάνατον εἶπας s—a 
question suggested by the preceding line. “Is death the escape 
you mean ?” 

v. 425 f. 

ME. πατρὸς δὲ δή τι σ᾽ ὠφελεῖ τιμωρία ; 
ΟΡ. οὔπω᾽ τὸ μέλλον δ᾽ ἴσον ἀπραξίᾳ λέγω. 


We should adopt the reading τίς σ᾽ ὠφελεῖ and then read in the 
next line ovzov for οὕπω, omit the stop after the word and the δ᾽ 
after μέλλον and put a note of interrogation at the end of the line, 

In v. 420, Orestes says Λοξίας has ‘not helped him yet, but it is 
the way of the gods to delay. Menelaus then reminds him that 
the deities avenging his mother’s death have shown no delay in 
persecuting him. Orestes in v. 424 then admits that he has not 
acted wisely as far as he himself is concerned, but says that he 
has been a true friend to his father (εἰς φίλους). Menelaus asks 
(v. 425) “What help does your father give you?” Orestes’ 
answer is “Though, as I said before” (v. 420), “the deity who 
helps me delays to show his power, I do not reckon delay the same 
thing as doing nothing,” 

ovmov τὸ μέλλον ἴσον ἀπραξίᾳ λέγω. 


v. 107 ἣν χαλᾷ πόδα. Perhaps read ἣν χαλᾷς πόδα. 
ν. 730 


σύλλογον πόλεως ἀκούσας, τὸν δ᾽ ἰδὼν αὐτὸς σαφῶς. 


τὸν cannot be right. It is taken to refer to σύλλογον but the 
article with δέ is not used to refer to something just mentioned 
without any special emphasis. I would suggest νῦν for τὸν. 
‘‘ Before I had only heard of the gathering, now I have seen it.” 

I may mention, for the sake of calling attention to it, a 
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conjecture I had made on v. 737, though I find that I had been 
anticipated in it by A. Weidner, Kritische Bevtrdge zur Erklarung 
der Gr. Tragiker, Darmstadt 1883, where we should read 


εἰκὸς, ὡς κακῆς γυναικὸς, ἄνδρα γίγνεσθαι κακόν 
for the MSS. reading εἰκότως, κακῆς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα γίγνεσθαι κακόν. 


Vv. 992 ff. λευκοκύμοσιν | πρὸς Γεραιστίαις | ποντίων σάλων | ηόσν 
ἁρματεύσας. The word σάλος does not occur elsewhere in the 
plural, the genitive ποντίων σάλων is difficult, and ἁρματεύω does 
not occur elsewhere. I would suggest 


πόντιον σάλον | ἠόσιν αἱματώσας. 


ν. 1004 μονόπωλον ἐς "Aw. Perhaps μουνόπωλον. Also in v. 
1012 for πολυπόνοις perhaps πονλυπόνοις. 

v. 1036 ἢ ξίφος θήγειν χερί. Perhaps ἢ ξίφει θήγειν χέρα. 
θήγειν χέρα in the sense of ‘arm ay hand,” “furnish it with an 
edge.” 

ν. 1048 τί γὰρ ἔτ᾽ αἰδοῦμαι τάλας ; ; Perhaps αἰδῶμαι. 

v. 1089 καὶ κατέκτανον γάρ, οὐκ ἀρνήσομαι. 

Pylades’s οὐκ ἀρνήτομαι seems out of place here. We should 
expect him, when urging, in this and the three following lines, 
his right to share the punishment, when he had shared the deed 
of Orestes, to say “you cannot deny this” rather than “TJ will not 
deny this. » Possibly we should read οὐκ ἀρνήσιμον. 

Heraclidae 765 MSS. καὶ λεύσιμον ἄργος. It has long since 
been suggested that ἄργος isa mistake for ἄλγος. In the beginning 
of the line I would suggest that καὶ 18 ἃ mistake for eis or és. 
The abbreviations of és and καί in cursive character are very 
similar, 

The line would then be eg λεύσιμον ἄλγος. (Reiske’s κελεύσμα- 
σιν "Apyovs is very generally adopted.) 

v. 769 Both the Palatine and the Laurentian MSS., according 
to Wilamowitz-Mollendorf Analecta Euripidea, p. 17, originally 
had ἥσσους εἴτ᾽ ἐμοῦ φανοῦνται. The corresponding verse of the 
strophe (758) is κίνδυνον πολιῷ τεμεῖν σιδάρῳ: I would suggest 
for 769 ἥσσους εἴ ται KAves> ἐμοῦ φανοῦνται. The omission of the 
<t κλύεις: may have been due to the similarity of the as of κλύεις 
and the εἴτ. Thus balancing corresponding verse in strophe (758). 

v. 914 δεινᾷ φλογὶ σῶμα δαισθείς. This δαισθείς is generally 
taken to belong to daiw “kindle.” But the ε of this daiw is 
confined to the present, and the form δεδαυμένων shows the Gr. 
root to have been daF. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf says that both P 
and L mark a diaeresis over the first . If it is right to have a 
trisyllable here, I would suggest that we ought to read δαϊχθείς, 
which cowld come from δαΐζω, while δαϊσθείς could not. The 
guttural is persistent in daif~w. We must then make a slight 
alteration in the corresponding verse of the antistrophe (923), 
reading καὶ λαὸς ἔσῳσεν ἐκείνας instead of the ordinary καὶ λαὸς 
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ἔσῳσε κείνας. (According to Matthiae the reading of the MSS. in 
923 was ἔσωσ᾽ ἐκείνας, the ordinary reading being a correction 
made by Victorius. This variation, if it existed, is a slight 
support for ἔσῳσεν ἐκείνας.) 

If δαισθείς as a disyllable is the right reading it must come 
from δαίνυμι. ‘Feasted on” would give a good sense, The 
disylluble seems to me to suit the rhythm of the rest of the 
strophe better than the trisyllable. 


THIRD MEETING. 


AT a general meeting held in St John’s College, on Thursday, 
December 2nd, 1886, the President, Dr Jackson, in the chair, 
the second amended Report of the Committee on the Reform of 
the Pronunciation of Latin was submitted to the Society as follows; 


The Committee appointed by the Campripa@e PHILOLOGICAL 
Society on October 29, 1885, “to draw up a scheme of the 
reformed Pronunciation of Latin which scheme shall be presented 
to the Society before the end of the Michaelmas Term’,” 


beg leave to present their second Report as follows : 


In addition to the authorities mentioned in their first Report, 
the Committee have had the advantage of considering several sug- 
gestions and criticisms which have been made with regard to it 
since it was presented; and they take this opportunity of 
returning their thanks for the same. 

After the discussion of the first Report at the meeting of the 
Society on February 11, 1886, copies of it were sent to all members 
of the Society with a circular requesting inter alia that “any 
suggestions which they had to make as regards the proposals of the 
Committee” should be forwarded to one or other of the Committee. 

It was also printed in the account of the meeting of the 
Society at which it was discussed, which was published in the 
Reporter of February 23, 1886, whence it was reprinted in the 
Academy of March 13, 1886. The publicity afforded it by the 
last publication has caused it to be criticized as something other 
than what it was intended to be, viz. a Report from a Committee 
of the Cambridge Philological Society to the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society. 

The Committee, while acknowledging the favour with which 
their efforts have been received, beg to point out that two 


1 On Nov. 30, 1885, the Committee presented a preliminary Report asking 
for an extension of time till the second meeting in the Lent Term, which was 
granted. 
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criticisms have been passed upon their Report which are in 
their opinion inapplicable. The first is that the Committee should 
state at length their reasons for the rules laid down in their 
scheme, which would have increased the labour and size of 
their Report enormously and would have delayed its production 
indefinitely. The second is that they should ascertain the opinion 
of other educational bodies with a view of getting a scheme agreed 
upon which might be generally adopted throughout the kingdom— 
@ proceeding which would have been beyond their instructions. 

In drawing up their second Report the Committee have 
paid the most careful attention to the criticisms which have been 
passed on the scheme in the answers to the circulars and elsewhere; 
and they have endeavoured as far as possible to meet them. 
But it must be remembered that the great difference between 
the present English and the Latin sound systems and the 
unphonetic character of the English spelling make it very diffi- 
cult to represent Latin pronunciation in such a way as to be 
immediately intelligible to English readers. 

The Committee have come to the conclusion that the Classical 
pronunciation of Latin has now been sufficiently ascertained for 
the purpose of drawing up a scheme which may reasonably be 
regarded as permanent. 

They accordingly subjoin a summary of the probable sounds 
found in Augustan Latin with their nearest English equivalents. 


VOWELS, 


Letters. 


Latin A long in dlds, constans 
short as in dmdt, Dd- 
nde 


E long as in ¢éld, ténsiis, 
dé 


short as in ténét, fériia, 
impléas 


Pronunciation. 


as Eng. ὦ in psalm, salve, halve. 

the same sound shortened. Both 
dé and ἃ are found in ἅμ ! 

N.B. ἃ in Latin was never pro- 
nounced as in mate, nor & as 
in man, mat. 

as Fr. é, a close ‘e’'’. It is the 
first part of the Eng. diph- 
thong in skein, grey, ray, 
rain, 

an open'e. Eng. 6 in sped. 

N.B. Lat. ὃ was never pro- 
nounced as Eng. 66 in see. 


1 The difference between close and open vowels (otherwise called ‘narrow’ 





and ‘ wide’) is caused by drawing up the part of the tongue with which the 
sound is produced and thus making it more convex than it is in its natural 
relaxed position (open). This causes a ‘narrowing’ of the passage of the 
sound, whence the name. 
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I long inéritus,inféensus, as tin machine, quinine, ee in 
is (verb), praui feel, feet. 
N.B. The Latin I was never 
the ¢ in fine. 


short as sttis, fécit,nist asin fit, skim’. 
in certain cases where the 
spelling varies between? and τ as Ger. ἐξ, 


as in maximus, maxumus, 


O longasinréris,Consds, close o as Fr. au in chaud, faux. 
contd The first part of the English 
diphthong in grow, loan. 


short as in dwés, b6um, open o, nearest representative 


mods _ Eng. o in not, rock*. 
U longasinumér,tinsis, as ὦ in ruin, intrude; =oo in 
gene poop. 


N.B. Lat. ἃ was never pro- 
nounced like w in acute, mule, 
which is yoo. 


short as in 22, tells as w in full, oo in foot. 


N.B. Lat. ὦ never as the ordi- 
nary Eng. z in but, cut, luck. 


Y as in gyrus, scjphis, as Ger. w, see note. 
cymbd, Hiyddés 
a Greek sound. 


The great difference between the English and Latin pro- 
nunciations of the same vowel-symbols is due to the fact that 
the pronunciation of English has changed, while the spelling 
has not changed with it. The symbols a, ὁ, 0, e, wu no longer 
have their original values. 4d, 7%, 6 have become diphthongs, @ in 
mate being sounded as ez (ey) in vein or grey, 7 as eye, ὃ as ow in 
grow. The English é in see and τ in rue have a slight consonantal 


1 Lat. final i seems to have had an intermediate sound between & and i 
as in hert, yesterday, written in Quintilian’s time herg. Q. says, Inst. 1. 4, 8, 
in here neque ὁ plane neque i auditur; compare 1. 7, 22,24. This is supported 
by the various spellings on inscriptions sibi, sibe, sibei; quasi, quase, quasei, 
80 with tibi, ubi. . The sound was probably that of Eng. final y as in lady. 

2 Modified u (ii) has two sounds in (North) German: (a) when long, it is 
close 88 in griln, giite; so in Fr, lune, aigu: (Ὁ) when short, it is open as in 
hiitte, schiitzen. These sounds may be produced approximately by pro- 
nouncing # as in machine and ? as in fit respectively, with rounded lips. 

3 The pronunciation of the Latin o seems to have fluctuated. 6 (which 
is generally, although not always close) was sometimes nearer to the Eng, 
aw in law but more often to the Fr. au (with a higher position of the 
tongue) while the short open o is sometimes nearer to the Eng. o in not but 
more often to the N. Ger. o in stéck. Generally speaking Latin é and ὅ are 
Italian close e and o, while Latin ὅ and 2 are Italian open o and e. 
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ending which is y in the one case and w in the other. English 
ὦ is generally yoo. 


DIPHTHONGS. 


AE in taedae, AU in laus, laudo, OE in foedus, EI in 
Pompe (voc.), EU i in seu, neuter, UI in cus, huic. 

The pronunciation of these diphthongs, of which the last 
three are extremely rare, is best learnt by first sounding each 
vowel separately and then running them together, ae as ah-eh, au 
as ah-oo, oe as o-eh, ei as eh-ee, eu as eh-oo, and ui as 00-ee'. 

N.B. The English pronunciation which rhymes haedus, 
Joedus with ‘feed us’ is quite incorrect. 


CONSONANTS. 


always as Eng. k, never as 8 or 
as c before e, «. Thus kekinee, 
kiiknus, skit etc., condikio 
(never condishio), 


C in cdno, cécini, cycnus, ceu, 
scit, hdscé, condicio 


Qu in ingutt 
G in gaudeo, genus, gingtud, dgé 


N before c (k, qu), 8» 88 encipit, 
inquam, congero* 
T, Ὁ, N, L as in ddit, natus, 


lina, clientem, éditvo, con- 


as Eng. qw in quick. 

always as Eng. g in got, get, 
begin, never as 7 or g in gibe 
or generous. 

as ng in sing, (n in sink), thus 
ingkipit, ingquam, conggero, 

nearly as in Eng.’ 


stans 
N.B. editio etc. never as edishio. 


1 AE was not far from the Ger. ἃ and had a tendency to become open e (as 
in men, sped): but it was not till the 6th cent. a.p. that ae and e became quite 
confused. AU is the German au in haus, The nearest sound in Eng. is ou 
in house, which should be pronounced ‘ broadly’ haouse. EI is the Eng. 
diphthong in grey (rain, mate etc.). EU as in It. neutro. UI as in It. colui. 

The old Latin diphthongs ΑἹ, pronounced as Greek ac (as in Eng. Isaiah, 
broadly pronounced), and OI, as oi in loin, had disappeared before the 
Augustan period. 

2 Lat. gn after a vowel has been supposed to have the sound of ng-n, 
regnum being pronounced réng-num, cOgndmen as coOng-nomen. Mr Roby 
(Lat. Gr. τ. Pref. p. 79 sqq.) and Seelmann (Aussprache des Lateins pp. 274, 
278) doubt this. 

8 But the tongue should touch the teeth instead of the forepart of the 
palate. 
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S as in sis, acciiso, tristés always voiceless’ as in hiss, 
hist ; never voiced as in has 
(haz). 
P, B, M (excapt final M)* as as in Eng. 
in plumbo 


I consonant as in tdgum, ideio 88 Eng. y: yugum, yakio*. 
U consonant as in udénus, uis, probably as Eng. w‘: wahnus, 
seruo wees, serwo etc. 


1 ¢Voiced’ sounds are produced with, ‘voiceless’ without vibrations 
of the vocal chords; ὃ, d, g, z (in zest) are voiced, p, t, k, 8 are voiceless. 
The ‘voiced’ s (z) has been sometimes assumed for classical Latin in certain 
words when the ¢ stands between two vowels, e.g. rosa; but without sufficient 
authority. It was, however, probably heard in borrowed Greek words like 
Smyrna, smaragdus (often written Zmyrna, zmaragdus). The voiced s of 
Old Latin had become τ; as in laborem, Old Latin labosem.—S, like T, Ὁ, 
N, L, is a pure dental produced by putting the tongue near the teeth at a 
point more forward than in the Eng. s.—For pronunciation of ns preceded 
by 8 vowel see note ? inf, ; 

2 The pronunciation of final m is not free from doubt. It is clear that it 
was more weakly sounded than at the beginning or in the middle of a word. 
(1) When a consonant followed it, the m must have remained consonantal as 
the vowel which preceded was lengthened in position. Thus tum tenet, tum 
canet were scanned -~~. (2) Before a vowel, however, or before h followed 
by a vowel, both the m and the preceding vowel were disregarded in scansion, 
montem habet being scanned —-~ just like mons habet or monte habet. In 
(1) the m was probably assimilated to the following consonant becoming 
ng before ‘gutturals’, mensam grauem being pronounced mensanggrauem 
(cf. quamquam or quanquam pronounced quangquam), n before ¢, d, n, δ, ὑ 
consonant, mensam tenet being pronounced mensantenet (and quom iam 
quoniam). Before r, ὁ it was completely assimilated, mensam leuem being 
mensalleuem, mensam rudem mensarrudem. In (2) the final m was probably 
absorbed into the preceding vowel which was nasalized. Thus, adopting 
the customary mark for a nasal vowel, -am became 4, -em é etc. The 
nasalized vowel thus formed was slurred on to the following vowel like 
any non-nasalized vowel. Thus fluctum accipit was pronounced fluct"accipit, 


quanquam incipit as quanqu*incipit etc. [Nasal vowels are produced by 
sending the voice in part through the nose, The French vowels in en, on, un, 
vin etc, are familiar examples of nasal vowels.] 

Mr A. J. Ellis however believes that the m was always omitted in speak- 
ing and the following consonant pronounced as if it were doubled: quorum 
pars he would pronounce quoruppars, spargam flores as spargafflores, 
animamque as animacque. Final im followed by i consonant he pronounces 
as i, -um followed by u consonant as #: e.g. clauim iacit as claui iacit. 
Final m at the end of a sentence he thinks was not heard at all. Where a 
vowel followed as in (2) he believes that the m was never sounded and that 
fluctum was treated exactly like fluctu, mensam like mensa, the final vowel 
before m being simply slurred on to the following one. 

It is also possible that a vowel was nasalized when it was immediately 
followed by ns. This would explain the frequent omission of the n in such 
cases, cesor appearing on inscriptions by censor, cosol by consul etc. In 
this case insanus (see below) would be pronounced éésanus, frins (for frons, 
frondis), also written fris (Ennius), frooss. 

8 In a number of cases the i was pronounced twice though only written 
once. So in obicio, pronounced obyikio. : 

4 It may however have been pronounced as ΕἾ. ou in oui. 
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N.B. There is no ancient authority for spelling ὁ consonant 
as j or τὸ consonant as v. The Romans used one symbol for both 
vowel and consonant. 


R in ringt, rdrus, datér trilled +r as in French (or 
Scotch): more strongly trilled 
_ than in Eng. opera, herring’. 
N.B. The final r should be 
fully sounded’. 


R is the ‘dog’s letter’ rrr 
‘irritata canis quam homo 
quam planiw dicit’ Lucil. 
RH is found in borrowed 
words as Pyrrhus, rheuma. 
It is the corresponding voice- 
less sound as in Fr. thédtre = 
Gk. 6. The trilled 7 is repre- 
sented by rr in the exx. given 
below. 


CH in Bacchus. TH in Cethegus, as k, t, p followed by h? 
PH as in Phoebus 


F in ferueo, udfer as in Eng. 
H in hora, incoho as in Eng. 


COMPOUND AND DOUBLED CoNSONANTS. 


X as in saxum, pax, exulto as Eng. ks (a); eksulto, noteggs wlto. 

BS as in absorbeo, urbs 1 99 2381 urbs as OOrrps. 

Z asin gaza, Zephyrus,aGreek pronunciation doubtful; but 
sound perhaps as dz in adze, not as 2. 


Care should be taken with doubled consonants. (a) Where we 
find in classical times the two symbols regularly written, we may 


1 The proper rolling of the r is most important, especially at the end of 
words, the English tendency being to slur all unaccented finals. Thus we pro- 
nounce er, ir, ur without any distinction with the same single vowel, and 
assimilate them all to the final short a, and consequently make no difference 
in sound between mater, (a)matur and (a)mata. So leuir is pronounced 
‘lever.’ In reading verse this destroys the metre by producing hiatus: flatur 
erit is pronounced as if it were flata erit. So also in other cases: uér, cir and 
uir are all pronounced alike with the same vowel sound and no rr; they 
should be sounded wéhrr, koorr, and wirr. The mis-pronunciation is not 
confined to finals; arbor is pronounced ‘ahbor’ (or even ‘ahba’) in place of 
Xbrrboérr; uertit ought to be pronounced wérrtit. 

2 These sounds are heard in Ireland. They may be obtained by pro- 
nouncing ink-horn, pot-house, tap-house so that the mute comes into the 
second syllable, in-khorn, po-thouse, ta-phouse. It is quite incorrect to 
pronounce th as in thin, and ph as f. 
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infer that two sounds were intended to be represented. This is true 
of explosives, as in vac-ca, cip-pus, ag-ger—in sounding which a 
distinct pause ought to be made (as in Italian) between the two 
sounds; it is also true of fricatives, as in Metel-lus, pen-na, fer- 
rum, pos-sum, dif-ficilis. (δ) But where the spelling varies as in 
caussa (causa), Pollio (Polio), we may infer that the sound was but 
one somewhat prolonged fricative, the double symbol (Po-llio, 
cau-ssa) being used to mark this fact. Before the “doubled” 
sounds of (a) the accent was commonly stronger and the vowel 
short. e 


“ELISion” oF VOWELS. 


Final vowels (or diphthongs) when followed by vowels (or 
diphthongs) or ἢ were not ‘cut off’ but were lightly pronounced 
and run on to the following vowel as in Italian’. Thus we should 
pronounce ego eo as &g*ed, not eg’eo, 1115 ibit, not ill’ibit. Where 
the two vowels were the same, as in Marcella amat, the effect was 
that of a single vowel. Similarly where a vowel was followed by 
a diphthong beginning with the same vowel, as in contra audentior, 
which had the effect of contraudentior. 

For the pronunciation of a vowel and final m before a following 
vowel or ἦ see page 29, note ὅ. 


QUANTITY, 


The proper observance of the quantity is of vital importance 
for the proper appreciation of metre in Latin poetry and rhythm 
in prose. The short and long vowels in Latin differed in duration 
as the first and second in aha! or quinine. This difference should 
be carefully observed. The practice of lengthening the accented 
vowels is entirely alien to the classical pronunciation of Latin. 
Pronounce cibus kt-bus not sigh-bus, pronounce d-md not ey-mo, 
sacro sdh-cré not sake-row. Especial care is required where a 
vowel follows in the next syllable. Hence we should pronounce 
8118 800-ees, 8228 s00-Is and not both like sue-is, sctunt as skéé-unt 
(not sigh-unt). The shortening and slurring of the unaccented 
vowel is equally faulty. uictorié (dh-rréé-%h) is to be carefully 
distinguished from uictoria (h-rréé-ah), ratis a ship from ritis dat. 
pl. of r&itiis (rih-teess). A special form of this fault is pronouncing 
words like déd, réd as if the two vowels formed a diphthong and 
so making them monosyllables (dear, rear) instead of disyllables. 

Every vowel has a quantity of its own; and the English prac- 
tice of pronouncing all vowels in position before two or more 


1 This is what Cicero means by coniungere uocales, Orator § 150. 
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consonants as if they were naturally short, is erroneous. The 
Romans said sécta but réctus, téctus: Indoctus but insula, 
infensus’. | 


ACCENT, 


The nature of the Latin accent has been much discussed. It 
was certainly different from the English accent, which consists in 
pronouncing the accented syllable with much greater emphasis or 
stress than the adjacent syllables, It seems clear that the Latin 
accent was partly a pitch- and partly a stress-accent; or, in other 
words, that the accented syllable was pronounced in a higher key 
and also with greater force than the unaccented syllables. The 
difference in pitch is vouched for, inter alta, by the well known 
statement of Cicero in the Orator § 58. The Latin acuta (uox) 
denoted that the voice rose on the accented syllable: such an 
accent has been called a ‘rising-tone’ (Sweet). The Latin grawis 
would naturally be the lower tone of nnaccented syllables. In 
the ctrcumflexa (or tnflexa as Cicero calls it), the voice would first 
rise and then fall on the same syllable (plima). The exact 
amount of difference in pitch between the accented and unaccented 
syllables cannot now be ascertained. 

As regards the difference in stress it is to be remarked first 
that it manifests itself in a number of ways: in the tendency to 
draw away the accent as far as may be from the last syllable, to alter 
both the quantity and the character of the vowels in unaccented 
syllables and to affect the final consonants of a word: secondly 
that the difference of force or vigour with which accented and un- 
accented syllables were respectively pronounced was considerably 
less than in English. Accordingly the accented vowels should be 
pronounced much more gently and the unaccented ones much more 
distinctly than is at present the custom. Special attention should 
be paid to this. : 


1 The natural length of a vowel must be distinguished from the conven- 
tional ‘lengthening’ which it is said to undergo before two consonants, 
In indoctus the i is itself short, but the fact that nd follow allows the syllable 
to be treated in verse as if it were naturally long as in 7-bat. In insanus 
the vowel itself is long, ee. What vowels were naturally long and short, 
cannot be completely determined. But we learn from ancient authorities 
that vowels were long before the combinations ns, nf, thus: constans, infénsus : 
so also before gn: régnum, signum and at least sometimes before ne, nq: 
quingue, Quin(c)tus, sanctus. Where a g became c before t, 8 etc., the 
preceding vowel became long as in léctus from légo, while from séco we have 
séctus. The vowel is frequently long before r and a consonant: Marcus 
(Maarcus), Mars, ordo, drno. The natural quantity of the vowel was retained 
when two consonants followed, as in scriptus from scribo. See Seelmann 
Aussprache des Lateins pp. 69 sqq., Marx Hiilfsbiichlein fiir die Aussprache 
der Lat. Vokale in positionslangen Silben, 


Signed, JoHN PEILE. 
J. P. Postaarte. 


J. S. Rep. 
November 24, 1886. 
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Communications relating to the proposals in the Report were 
read from Mr H. J. Rosy, Mr E. Arsiaster, and Dr F. A. 
PALEY. 

The following were elected to serve on the Committee: Dr 
Moutton, Dr Petre, Dr Posteatse, Dr Rerp, Mr C. H. Monro, 
Mr E. 8S. THompson, Mr Neri, and Mr Barnes LAWRENCE. 

The Report was then discussed, and 

It was proposed by Dr Mouton, seconded by Mr VERRALL 
and carried : “That the second amended Report of the Committee 
on the Reform of Latin Pronunciation be received and adopted, 
and that the statement of pronunciation therein contained be issued 
under the authority of the Society as a basis for the Reform of 
Latin Pronunciation.” 

It was proposed by Dr PostcatE ‘and seconded by Mr Lewis 
and carried: “That a committee with power ‘to add to their 
number, be appointed for the purpose of getting the principles 
of the pronunciation laid down in the ὡς adopted as widely 
as possible in Cambridge.” 

It was proposed by Mr Roperrson Smita, seconded by Mr 
VERRALL and carried: “That the Report on the Pronunciation 
of Latm m the Augustan age, together with a copy of the 
first resolution, be sent to the Oxford Philological Society, with 
the request that they will inform this Society how far they agree 
with the statements. contained in the Report, and whether they 
are prepared to recommend the ecopeon. of reforms in PS 
nunciation in the direction indicated.” 

A vote of thanks to the Committee was wiroposed by Dr 
POULTON and seconded by Mr Git and carried guanimousty 


᾿ δ 
. .» 


Addenda. 


Ρ, 2, Catull. vz. 10. τ should have been noted that cassa occurs in thé 
Datanus , and.has already been conjectured by others. See Ellis ad loc. 
Ρ. 11,1. 17. For Phil. read Philologus. 
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wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions 
by one payment of ten guineas, or after ten years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the pubicanens of the Society for that 
year. 

6. Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting, 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 


8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 
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9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
. @ Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 

10 All questions involvig extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 

11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two. years in succession 
and no more. 

12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of reelection for the two years next 
following. 

13 No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 

14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 

15 The president, or in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 

16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by. 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 

17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term; the time and place of meeting being determined by- 
the Council from time to time. 

18 Members may infroduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 

19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author's 
name. 

20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 

21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law 
enacted without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the 
members voting. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philolagtcal Society, 


LENT TERM, 1887. 


FIRST MEETING. 


THe Annual Meeting of this Society was held in St John’s 
College on Jan. 27, 1887, the President, Dr Jackson, in the 
chair. 

The accounts of the Treasurer, Dr PzILE, were presented and 
passed. 

The following officers, recommended by the Council, were then 
elected : 


President : Dr Jackson (re-elected). 

New Vice-President: Dr Sanpys. 

New Members of the Council: Dr FENNELL (re-elected), THE 
Master or Trinity, Dr Movutron. 

Treasurer : Dr PEILE (re-elected). 

Secretaries: Dr Posteatr and Mr GIL (re-elected). 


The following emendations by Prof. TuckER were then read 
to the Society. 
Soph. 0. C. 91. | 
ἐνταῦθα κάμψειν τὸν ταλαίπωρον Biov, : 
κέρδη μὲν * oixyoavra* τοῖς δεδεγμένοις, 
ἅτην δὲ τοῖς πέμψασιν, οἵ μ᾽ ἀπήλασαν. 
οἰκήσοντα cod, F. οἰκίσαντα Hermann, εἰσοίσοντα Heinsius. 
ἐμπολῶντα Nauck. Read οἴκοις ὄντα (οι and ἡ are frequently 
confused in this play.) 
118. σιγήσομαί re καὶ ov μ᾽ Ἐἐξ ὁδοῦ Ἐ πόδα 
* κρύψον Ἐ κατ᾽ ἄλσος. 
ἐκποδὼν ὁδοῦ Keck. Wecklein. Jebb approves. Read μ᾽ ἐξόδου 
πόδα | κρυπτὸν κατ᾽ ? (imperative of ἐξοδόω, and κρυπτὸν belonging 
to ἄλσος) ὁ.6. ‘into the secret parts of the grove.” 
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151. μακραίων *ré ws érecxdoac*, 

and in the strophe v. 120, 
ὁ πάντων * axopéotaros* 

a suspicious-looking and unsuitable word). Read ὁ πάντων 
axndéoraros (‘ most reckless”) and paxpaiwy τε φώς, εἰκάσαι 

172. εἴκοντας ἃ Set * xaxovovras. 
MS. 1, κοὐκ dxovovras. Rather than Hermann’s xovx ἀπιθοῦντας 
we might suggest κοὐκ ἀμελοῦντας (from similarity of x to μ in 
cursives). 

306. wore κεὶ Ἐ βραδὺς 

εὕδει Ἐ, κλύων σοῦ δεῦρ᾽ ἀφίξεται ταχύς. 

Many commentators alter εὕδει into e.g. ἕρπει, γήρᾳ, σπεύδει. Read 
βαρὺς εὕδει, ὁ.6. “if heavy with sleep.” 


457. | ...* θέλητέ μοι (or pov) 
Ἐ πρὸσ ταῖσι ταῖς Ἐ σεμναῖσι δημούχοις θεαῖς 
ἀλκὴν ποιεῖσθαι. 


Dindorf θέληθ᾽ ὁμοῦ προστάτισι ταῖς ἄο. Jebb approves. Read 
θέλητέ μοι | προστάντι (te. a8 a suppliant standing before them). 
v. inf. 1171 προστάτης. 

570. ὥστε Ἐβραχέ ἐμοὶ δεῖσθαι Ἐ φράσαι. 
δεῖσθαι is regarded by Jebb as middle = δεῖν. Rather read ὥστε 
Bpaxé ep οὖν δεῖσθαι φράσαι = wore ἐμὲ δεῖσθαι &e., “so that I 
need ἂς." 

703. ὁ yap ὃ εἴσαιεν" ὁρῶν κύκλος, 
and in antistrophe 717, χερσὶ * raparropéva.* πλάτα. For eicaien 


read εκᾶθεν, 4.6. ἕκαθεν and the desired rapareropéva in the 
antistrophe. 


797. If μὴ is felt to be troublesome, it would be easy to 
punctuate 
ἀλλ᾽, olda yap σὲ, ταῦτα μὴ πείθων ἴθι. 
818, μαρτύρομαι τούσδ᾽, οὐ σέ' Ἔπρὸς δὲ Ἐ (or πρός γε) τοὺς 
φίλους ͵ 
οἷ᾽ ἀνταμείβει ῥήματ᾽, ἦν ἢ σ᾽ ἕλω ποτέ--- 
Read μαρτύρομαι τούσδ᾽, ov σέ, προσρηθεὶς φίλως 
of ἀνταμείβει ῥήματ᾽, ἦν θ᾽ ἕλω ποτέ--- 
948, For χθόνιον, which has an unparalleled sense, read 
χρόνιον (= ἀρχαῖον). 
1054. ὄνθ᾽ οἶμαι τὸν "ἐγρεμάχαν (al. *opeoBaray) 
Θησέὰ καὶ τὰς διστόλους 
and antistrophe πᾶσα δ᾽ ὁρμᾶται ἢ κατ᾽ ἀμπυκτήρια φάλαρα Ἔ πώλων 
ἄμβασις, ot τὰν ἱππίαν &c. ὀρειοβάταν arises from ἀρείφατον and 
ἐγρεμάχαν is a further degeneration from the former. (v. Jebb’s 
Appendix ad loc.). φαλαρα arises from some part of χαλαρός, 
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Read ἔνθ᾽. θ᾽. οἶμαι τὸν ἀρείφατον Ory | ᾿ 
oéa θ᾽ ἅμα καὶ τὰς διστόλους ἄο,, 
and σὺν ἀμιπυκτῆρσιν χαλαροῖσι πώλων | 
ἄμβασις, ot τὰν ἱππίαν &c, 
The omission of θ᾽ ἅμα after Θησέα is accountable: and after 
ἀμπυκτΊΡΟΙΝ had become -ipia the dative χαλαροῖσι would na- 
turally follow it. The interchange of prepositions 18 one of the 
commonest errors. 
1192. For ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν (or αὐτὸν) of the Mss. we may suggest 
ἄλληκτον (“relentlessly ”). 
1583, ὡς λελοιπότα | κεῖνον τὸν *aie* βίοτον ἐξεπίστασο. 
For aie: read aikn, .6. αἰκῆ. 
1632. δός μοι χερὸς σῆς πίστιν *dpyalav* τέκνοις. 
Jebb approves of the ὁρκίαν of Pappageorgius, I had thought 
of αἰδοίαν. 
Eur. Hel. 2, 3. 
ὃς ἀντὶ δίας ψεκάδος Αἰγύπτου πέδον 
Ἐλευκῆς τακείσης χιόνος ὑγραίνει * γύας. 
λευκῆς is otiose, and γύας untranslatable after πέδον. Better, I 
think, than any previous: suggestion is 
λευκῇ τακείσης χιόνος ὑγραίνει χύσει 
(λευκὸν ὕδωρ being very appropriate to the Nile). 
58. ᾿ γνόντος, ὡς és Ἴλιον 
οὐκ ἦλθον, ἵνα Ἔ μὴ λέκτρ᾽ ὑποστρώσω Tivi. 
Any explanation of μὴ is too far-fetched. Read δὴ The sub- 


junctive is vivid for optative. [δὴ indignantis et respuentis. 
ἐξ Numquam abii Troiam, ut, id quod arunt (sctlcet), nuberem 


cuiquam. ” | 

441, “ἔξεστι πείσομαι γάρ' ἀλλ᾽ aves λόγον Ἐ, 
Hermann reads μόνον. 
Read ees Te’ πείσομαι yap" ἀλλ ἄνες μόχλον. 
“let go a little (open a little): I will do as you wish: pray loose 
the bar.” . 

515. oe τᾶς θεσπιῳδοῦ κόρας 

Ἐχρήζουσ᾽ > ἐφάνη" repens δόμοις. 

ἐφάνη has no sense, and metre requires ἅ χρησμοὺς ἔφᾶαν᾽ ἐν 
τυράννοις 8. ᾿ 

679. τί δ᾽ ἐς κρίσιν σοὶ τήνδ᾽ "ἐφῆχ “Hpa* κακόν; 
A very slight change will make good sense, viz. 

τί δ᾽ és κρίσιν σοὶ τήνδε γ᾽ ἦν χήρᾳ κακόν: 
i.e, τί δὲ κακὸν ἦν σοί (τε) καὶ Ἥρᾳ ἐς τήνδε γε τὴν κρίσιν; Cf. 
1—2 
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τί σοί τε κἀμοί; “quid mali commerci erat tibt cwm Iumone, quod 
ad hoc iudicium pertineat?” ‘What disagreement (quarrel) was 
there between you and Hera!” 

1461. ᾿ ὦ ταχεῖα κώπα, * ῥοθίοισι μάτηρ, 

εἰρεσία. 

Even if ῥοθίον μάτηρ were tolerable, ῥοθίοισι μάτηρ is ποῦ. ροθιοι- 
cimatHpelp... is a mistake for ροθιογκγκάὰτειρειρ... te ῥοθίου 
κυκάτειρ᾽. 

1534, rapoov ὅτε χειρὶ, λευκά θ᾽ iori’* εἰς ἐν ἦν. 
Better than any existing variant would be ταρσόν τ᾽ ἔκειρε 
(“smoothed the blade”), λευκά θ᾽ tori’ efx’ ἄνω (Homeric 
phrase). 


SECOND MEETING. 


AT a meeting held in St John’s College on Feb. 17, 1887, the 
President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair, 

The following were elected members : 

W. F. Drnewat., Esq., M.A., Peterhouse. 

Miss M. PowE.t, Newnham College. 


It was resolved nem. con. that the Secretaries have authority 
to expend a sum not exceeding £10 per annum in obtaining as- 
sistance in the management of the Society’s Library. 


The following emendations by Prof. TuckER were read to 
the Society : 

Eurip. Phoen. 52. Read érapya for ἔπαθλα. 

177. For μεταφέρων emend xaradépwv—the usual word of 
blows. 


347, For ἐκηδεύθη read ἐχηρεύθη, “privatus est Ismenus sacris 
usitatis,” 


448, ws ἀμφὶ τείχη "καὶ ξυνωρίδας λόχων 
τάσσων ἐπέσχον πόλιν. 
Read xara συνωρίδας, ὁ.6. ἐπέσχον τάσσων πόλιν (1.€. τοὺς πολίτας) 
ἀμφὶ τείχη κατὰ συνωρίδας λόχων (‘according to pairs of companies,” 
Φ.6. one to meet or match each of the λόχοι of the enemy). 
Eur. hes. 46. Κρονίου Πανὸς. Read xepaod. 
Aesch. Agamem. 1143. 
ἐγὼ δὲ Ἐθερμόνους tax’ * éurédp βαλώ. 
The true reading is 
ἐγὼ δὲ τέρμονος τάχ᾽ ἐμπελῶ κακῶν. 
Each final verse of Cassandra alludes to her own death. κακῶν is 


expressive for τοῦ ταλαιπώρου βίον, and the metaphor is the same 
as in Soph. 0. C. 91, 
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ἐνταῦθα κάμψειν τὸν ταλαίπωρον Bioy. 


“Troy has fall’n, and soon shall I 
Round my goal of misery.” 
Solon εἰς ἑαυτόν 11. 
πλοῦτον δ᾽ ὃν μὲν δῶσι θεοὶ παραγίγνεται ἀνδρὶ 
ἔμπεδος ἐκ νεάτου πυθμένος εἰς κορυφήν, 
ὃν δ᾽ ἄνδρες ἐτιμῶσιν ὑφ᾽ ὕβριος ἢ, de. 
(al. διφῶσιν, μετίωσιν, συλῶσιν).. Read τίνωσιν, i.e “but the 
money which men pay under tyrannous compulsion.” 
34. Ἐὲν δήειν Ἐ αὐτὸς δόξαν ἕκαστος ἔχει 
. πρίν τι παθεῖν. 
δεινὴν εἷς αὐτοῦ Bergk, with little probability. Though it would 
be easy to read εὖ διάγειν, I think the real text is 


εὖ δή ἔχε ἐν αὐτὸς 
(= δ) ᾽χειν) = “ He fancies himself well-off.” 


45. ἰχθυόεντ᾽ is quite out of place. It probably arose from 
ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθ. 


Dr F. A. PaLey communicated a criticism on the received 
rendering of ἀφίημι as ‘leaving’ in the sense of ‘leaving behind ’ 
in John xiv. 27, Mark xii. 19, and of ‘remitting’ in Luke vii. 49. 


Mr Maanusson read a paper on misunderstood passages of 
Hévaml. | 
The passages of ‘Havamal’ which I propose to consider in the 
following remarks have not given rise to much discussion hither- 
to. The modern interpreters mostly follow Egilsson and, where 
they leave him, improve but little on him. I only propose a new 
interpretation in cases, on which I presume no serious doubt can 
be entertained. There are, besides the points which I take notice 
of, not a few still in the Havamal cyclus which cannot possibly 
bear the sense exhibited by translators and interpreters. It 
would be a thankless task to bring forward this array of senseless 
vagaries, merely in order to show them up, when no really sound 
solution of the difficulty can be suggested. I return again -here 
to the emendation of Hav. 8, which in passing I suggested in my 
paper printed in the ‘ Proceedings of the Society’ 1884, p. 21— 
31, in order to show how the corruption of Cod. Reg. has come 
about.—In the quotations from H4vamé4l I follow Bugge’s text 
throughout. | 
The remarkable 4th strophe :— 
Vatz er barf 
peim er til verpar komr, 
perro oc piodlapar, 
gobs vm opis, 
ef ser geta metti, 
orpz oc endrpago 
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is thus translated in the Arnamagnman edition :—-Aqua opus est 
el, qui cenatum venit, manutergio (tersu) et liberali invitatione, 
benigno animo, si 5101 conciliare posset famam [secundam] et 
compensationem. Here then ‘barf’ = need is made to govern 
not only the genitives ‘vatz’, ‘perro’, ‘ piodlapar’, which obviously 
it must do, but also ‘gops opis’, as if that was one of the things 
required of the host. But the genitives ‘orpz’ and ‘endrpago’ 
are made to be governed by ‘geta’. Of this construction, how- 
evor, the editors are very diffident, suggesting in justification of 
it that the verb ‘f&’ which, like ‘geta’, means to obtain, also. 
construes with genitive. ᾿ 

Realizing the fact, that ‘geta’, in the sense tq obtain, is not 
known to construe with the genitive, Egilsson takes it to stand 
here without an object (‘sine oljecto, Hdév. 4’; Lex. Poet. sub 
geta, 2, p. 236, a), and consequently interprets the strophe as if 
in prosaic order it ran thus:—‘peim er til verpar komr er parf 
vatz, perro oc piodlapar, gobs vm opis, orpz oc endrpwgo, ef ser 
geta metti (ie. pat)' = ei, qui cenatum-venit, opus est aqua, 
manutergio et liberali invitatione, benigno animo, compellatione 
et compensatione, si sibi conciliare posset’. (See Lex. Poet. under 
porf, verdr, perra, pj60163, sedi, geta, ord, endrpdga). He differs 
from the Arnamagnean rendering only in one point, translating 
‘ord’ by ‘compellatio quae verbis fit’ (= Am. ‘famam secundam’). 
‘Endrpago’ he takes for the gen. of ‘endrpaga’, ‘compensatio 
(endr, piggja)’, but does not hint for what. As an alternative he 
proposes the reading ‘ endr-paga, (endr, paga a peygja’, should be 
pegja), ‘silentium vicissim factum, vel copia dicendi vicissim facta’. 
To these derivations I return further on. 

In the ‘Corpus Poeticum’ the strophe stands thus (the ortho- 
graphy excepted) : 

Vatz er parf pbeim-es til verpar komr, 
- perro ec piodlapar ; 
Gops vm opis, ef ser geta metti 
orpz oc endr-pargo, 
but, in spite of the pointing is rendered :—‘ He that comes to a 
meal needs water, a towel, a welcome, good fellowship, and a 
hearing and kind answer, if he could get it’. This is obviously 
a translation, or an essay at such, of Egilsson’s Latin interpreta- 
tion. I know of no instance in support of ‘opi’ (‘ mdi’) signifying 
‘fellowship’, or ‘paga’ = ‘(kind) answer’.— 

Miillenhoff (‘Deutsche Altertumskunde’, v. 1, 255) ferrets out 
of the strophe the following sense :—‘man verstehe unter gast 
nur nicht bloss den weither gekommenen, sondern auch den, 
der zum mahle kommt, und dieser bedarf ausser des handwassers, 
des trockentuchs und der itiblichen ladung zuzulangen auch der 

1 Or, which comes to the same thing: ‘peim er til verpar, &c., gobs vm 


pis, ef ser geta metti, &c.’, 1.6. ‘if he might obtain such things for himself’ 
(‘geta’ consequently without an object), and also ‘ orpz’, &o. 
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freundlichen gesinnung oder gemiitsstimmung bei seinen wirts- 
leuten und mitgiisten,—und es ist ein gliick wenn er sie erlangt,— 
er bedarf auch der ansprache oder antwort und wiederum des 
schweigens, wenn ein gesprich und unterhaltung fiir ihn zu stande 
kommen soll; der satz also bedarf des kommas nach ‘meetti’.’ Here 
then Egilsson is followed again, but with this important exception, 
that ‘ef ser geta metti’ is made to refer only to ‘gops vm opis’, and is 
rendered : ‘es ist ein gliick wenn er sie erlangt’, a sense which the 
original by no possible stretch can bear. In adopting Egilsson’s alter- 
native reading ‘paga’, a word which does not exist, this interpreter 
_ makes the old poet frame a precept of hospitality to the effect, that a 
guest ‘bedarf auch der ansprache oder antwort und wiederum des 
schweigens wenn ein gesprich und unterhaltung fiir ihn zu stande 
kommen soll’,—as if the old bard had had in his mind a species 
of human beings, who by nature either must talk incessantly, or 
remain perpetually silent. The old bard, however, sang from 
experience, and he knew that, by nature, man cannot help talking 
for a while, and pausing for a while, alternately according as 
thoughts arise in his mind and exhaust themselves in speech. But 
by Miillenhoff’s interpretation his precept really amounts to this, 
that the guest needs that laws of nature, which practically it is 
impossible for man to break, should be obeyed by him! - 

My objection to all these interpretations in general is this 
that, in reality, they express no sensible thought. How can we 
suppose, that a scald of the type of him who sang this part of the 
Havamal cyclus, could ever express himself in such a helpless 
manner, as to rule that, coming to a meal, a guest was in need of 
water, towel and the rest, if he could get it? Asif it would not be 
obvious to any poet's mind, that the guest would be much more in 
need of such things, if he could not get them? Similarly it seems 
a very difficult thing to understand how, through generations, any 
people could manage to preserve in fond memory a piece of poetry 
so pointless and indefinite, and grammatically so seriously at fault 
as this is, according to our interpreters. In an unlettered age 
people only remember what they are fond of repeating. They 
only repeat that, in which they find clearness, point and pith. 
The rest they forget. 

Already the technical framework of the strophe speaks against 
the grammatical sense of the first half of it running straightway 
into the second, in the way exhibited by the interpreters. 

The stanza is in the metre called ‘Ljédahattr’, in which each 
regular strophe consists of six lines, the third and sixth having 
an isolated alliteration (studlar) of their own. The allitera- 
tion in the third line generally serves to wind up the sentence 
expressed in the first half of each strophe, which thus, as a rule, 
forms, syntactically speaking, the principal sentence, while the 
second semistrophe constitutes the subordinate clause, or the 
finite statement. Naturally, therefore, there is a distinct pause 
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at the end of the third line. In dealing with cases of doubtful 
readings in ‘ Ljééahattr’, it is all-important to bear in mind this 
technical characteristic of the third line of the first semistrophe. 
The strophe before us clearly falls into two sentences, the first 
half being an indicative statement, the second a subordinate clause 
in conditional dependence on the former. But the consequence of 
that is, that ‘geta’ must construe with an object; without such 
an object no grammatical sense can be elicited from the second 
clause. In the sense of ‘to get’, ‘to obtain’, ὅσο. this verb construes 
with the accusative in the old literature, I think I may safely say, 
without an exception, certainly in Havamal, where it occurs very 
frequently. If construing it with the accusative here brings the 
clause within the technical laws of the ‘ Ljédahattr’, and gives a 
natural sense to the context, then we are warranted in altering 
the text of Cod. Reg. accordingly’. This is effected by reading 
‘orp’ instead of ‘orpz’ in the last line. In ‘orp’ and ‘endrpsgo’ 
we have the double object of ‘geta’, I see in the sign of the 
genitive, the ‘z’ in ‘orpz’, only a scribe’s inadvertence, who without 
thinking, possibly without understanding what he was copying, 
involuntarily reproduced a phonetic imitation of ‘gops gpis’ in the 
fourth line. ‘Geta ser orp gops opis’ to earn fame, or, in social 
parlance, to ‘attract attention’ for good ‘opi’, is a genuine Old- 
Icelandic expression*.—‘gpi’ I translate ‘manners’, ‘conduct’, 
‘behaviour’; it is the ordinary sense of the word. For examples 
I refer the reader to the dictionaries.—‘pwgo’, in ‘endr-pago’, 
cannot be derived from ‘p4ga’, acceptance, as Egilsson and Oleasby 
give the form’, for ‘paga’ goes in the oblique cases into ‘pagu’, 
(1.6. pégu). As far, however, as the sense goes, there is no 
objection to the word, ‘acceptance’ offering at least approximately 
sound sense. ‘bago’ (i.e. ‘bpgo’) is correctly derived from ‘pega’, 
and ‘pega’, again from the verb ‘piggja’, as ‘lega’ is from ‘liggja’. 
In his ‘Supplement til Islandske Ordbiger’ » Rvik 1879—85, 
Dr Jé6n Porkelsson has adduced two passages from old authors in 


1 The Editor of the ‘Corpus’ ‘somewhat sweepingly remarks :—‘ Former 
editors have not even been aware of the fearfully corrupt state in which the 
text stands in R’ (cod. Reg.). ‘They have busied themselves with disputes. 
about stanzas in unstanzaic poems, and endeavoured with all manner of 
grammar-defying devices to squeeze sense out of the senseless corruptions of 
8 mangled text; or they have vexed their souls over questions of spelling, 
whilst they left the ae smothered and choking without lifting a finger to 
rescue it,’ Cor. Poet., I, cxvm. There is some grain of truth in this. With 
this estimate in his ind of cod. Reg. the Editor, however, has treated the 
MS. with almost incredible lenience; and the present is a very telling 
instance of sense being squeezed out by ‘ grammar-defying devices ’. 

3 Cfr. ‘af pessu fjekk hritr gott ord’ Njdla (1875) 8, 61-e2. 

8 Both dictionaries take ‘pago’ also from ‘paga’, ‘silentium’, Lex. 
Poet. 137, but ‘acceptio’ Lex. Poet. 904; ‘paga, ἃ, f. silence; in endr-paga, 
silence in return’, Cleasby 729, Ὁ. But ‘paga’ is an unknown word, and on 
that account alone, though as correctly formed from ‘ pegja’ as ‘saga’ is 
from ‘segja’, inadmissible; besides, what possible sense could there be in 
‘ silence in return’? 
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proof of the occurrence of the word in the sense of acceptance of 
offered benefits, The verb itself, ‘piggja’, varies in its sense in 
the ancient language according to the situation and attitude of the 
subject. If its attitude be passive, the verb means to accept 
simply; if it be active, the sense is to solicit, to procure, even to 
stipulate with an approach to select. (See the quotations in 
Cleasby under piggja 5, and my glossary to: Thomas saga.) In 
the language of hospitality, when used by the host to the guest, it 
means to ask the latter to accept hospitality, to invite, in fact. 
‘piggpv her, Sigurpr !’ be welcome here, Sigurd. Sigurdéarkviva, 
I, 5. Hence ‘pega’, in the present case, signifies invitation, a 
sense which it derives directly from its verb. 


Consequently I write and point the strophe thus :— 


Vatz er parf 

peim’s til verpar komr, 
perro oc piodlapar, 
gops vm opis 

ef ser geta metti 

orp, oc endr-pargo. 


Before offering my translation, I must still notice one or two 
points. All interpreters render ‘perra’ by ‘towel’. The odd 
poverty of such a line as ‘towel and kindly cheer’, following one 
which says the guest requires ‘water to wash in’, implying, of 
course, the whole process of ablution, towel and all, is too obvious 
to require any comment ; ‘perra’ must refer to the kindliest act of 
Northern hospitality, in supreme need of which travellers in those 
climes so frequently stand, namely, the drying of the visitor's 
clothes, in case he arrives wet, or otherwise ill used by roads or 
weather. This, too, is all the more obvious since the primary 
sense of ‘perra’ is the act of drying. 

Further it is to be noticed, that the traveller i 15 supposed to come 
to a ‘verpr’, a meal, a feast, which clearly implies that he comes 
an invited guest. Any casual arrival could not possibly be said to 
come to a meal; nor would the precept of the stanza be applicable 
_in general to such cases, But it will be objected that ‘verpr’ here 
stands simply as an alliterative counterpoise to ‘vatz’, a word begin- 
ning with ‘v’ being required in the second line. To this I answer, 
that the whole drift of the strophe proves, that ‘verpr’ was in the 
poet’s mind before he formed the phrase ‘vatz er parf’; because the 
hospitable rule enunciated in this stanza turns altogether on the 
point, that the guest is invited to a social entertainment, where he 
will have ‘to move in society’. 

In accordance with the foregoing argument, I translate the 
strophe thus, in prose :—Water he needs who comes to a feast, 
as well as dried clothes and kindly cheer, if (so) he might earn 
praise for good manners, and bring it about that he should be 
bidden welcome again = in order that he may earn praise, &. 
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Thus the strophe falls into two sentences, represented by the 
two semistrophes respectively : the first showing how hostess and 
host should behave to their invited guest, the second, how he may 
behave in consequence. 

The gist then of the strophe is this;— On the hostess it is 
incumbent to supply the guest with water to wash in and with dried 
clothes, if need be ; on the host, to give him a hearty welcome. 
As it is the duty of the mistress of the house to see to the external 
comfort, and the comely appearance of the guest, so as to remove 
any feeling of bashfulness in him on that score, so especially, it be- 
hoves the host to give him such a frank and entertaining reception, 
as will put him in a happy and merry frame of mind. By doing 
this they have fulfilled the duties of hospitality on their part, 
because they have done what is in their power to make the guest 
feel at perfect ease. Then comes the turn to him. If after such a 
reception he does not move at ease in the company, and attract 
attention for good manners, so as to secure for himself a second 
invitation, or, which comes to the same thing, so as to be a welcome 
guest in future, the fault lies not with host or hostess, but with 
the guest himself.—In this interpretation of the strophe, I am 
glad to say, Dr J6n Porkelsson concurs entirely’. 


8th Strophe. 


In my paper in the Proceedings of the Society 1884, p. 21—31, 
made some remarks in passing on this strophe, proposing for 


odolla er vid pat, 
er mapr eiga scal 
annars briostum { 


to read odolla er vit 
pat er mapr eiga scal, &o. 


Now I think the original reading was :— 


odolla es vit 
paz mapr eiga scal, dc. 

The reading of Cod. Reg. has come about in this way. The 
standing phrase of the sagas about a person of intractable tempera- 
ment, of violent disposition, self-willed and impervious to argument, 
is, that he is ‘éddoll at eiga vid’ or ‘vit’ (‘vit’ being much the most 
frequent spelling of this preposition), ‘intractable, hard to deal 
with’. The scribe of Cod. Reg. has understood the verse as if in 
prosaic order it ran thus :—odolla er vid pat (at eiga), er madr skal 
eiga (vid) { annars briostum’. The ‘Corpus’ paraphrases these lines 
to the same effect :—‘ For it is hard to win over other men’s hearts’, 

1 In a letter of Nov. 28th, 1884, in answer to my proposal to alter the 
strophe and to interpret it as above, he writes :—I agree entirely with your 
conjecture. ‘Ord 8088 cedis’ gives excellent sense. I also agree with you in 


taking ‘endrpego ' as acc., and in the sense you attribute to it.—This your 
text-alteration and interpretation I regard as incontestable.” 
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while Egilsson gives ‘ddella, comp. neut., = difficilius, minus 
tutum’, and ‘eiga eitthvad { annars brjéstum, = aliquid in alterius 
pectore habere, i.e. aliorum ingenio fidere, aliorum consilio niti’. 
But what he has proposed to do with ‘vid’ here does not appear. 
By my alteration we obtain the sense required : ‘less tractable is 
the wit (wisdom), which one owns in another’s breast’ = borrowed 
wisdom is a property difficult to manage. The alteration. of ‘pat 
er’ into ‘paz’ = ‘pat es’, is required by the metre. In these words 
we have three stages of text tradition clearly represented: the 
oral by ‘paz’, the first lettered by ‘pat es’ (xiith cent.), and the 
modernisation of the xiiith cent. in ‘pat er’. 

It is a salient feature of the text of Havamal, that an older 
strophe is commented upon or explained by one immediately 
following, or one that once upon a time did follow immediately. 
This very important point has not received due attention as yet, 
and here I can only allude to it in passing, showing what a strik- 
ing instance of it is afforded by stanzas 8 and 9. The former runs: 
‘He is happy who for himself (by his own merits, by his own 
wisdom) secures praise and grace (of men), but that wit is less 
tractable which one owns in another’s breast.’ The latter thus 
dilates on this text: ‘He is happy who himself possesses praise 
(of men) and wisdom while he lives, for evil counsels are oft 
obtained from another’s breast.’ The interesting point about this 
particular piece of epigonic dilatation is, that it has taken shape 
while the third line of str. 8 was still sounded as ‘odolla es vit’, 
and ‘vit’ was understood as ‘ wit’, and thus forms an indisputable 
evidence of the correctness of my conjecture’. 

Important results with regard to the restitution of the text of 
Havamal will be obtained by a searching treatment of it from this 
point of view. I hope to be able to go into that matter more fully 
on ἃ future occasion. 

13th Strophe. 
Ominnishegri heitir 
sa er yfir wldrom prvmir, 
hann stelr gedi gvma; 
pess fvgls fiardrom, 
ec fiotrapr varc 
i gard: Gunnlapar. 

Here ‘heitir’, in the first line, strikes us at once as a mere gloss. 
It explains nothing ; but besides violently disturbing the metre, 
gives a touch to the semistrophe which obviously betrays the tyro’s 
hand. What poet would sing :— 


Oblivion’s heron hights 
he who over wassails hovers (who, then 3) 
1 Miillenhoff (1.c.) finds that these strophes ‘passen nicht recht in den 


zusammenhang ’, that is to say, where they stand in Cod. Reg. But that the 
eighth should be a later addition is, in my opinion, out of question. 
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when, after only one line, he goes on to the natural and perfectly 
sufficient explanation (though really not wanted) :— 


by that bird’s feathers I was fettered, &.! 


The original author knew quite well, what he meant himself by 
‘ominnis-hegri’; he left no doubt about it in the mind of any 
listener, by adding, almost superfluously, in the fourth line that he 
meant a ‘bird’. The fact is clearly this, that the first two lines 
are corrupt: ‘heitir’ a spurious gloss’, and ‘sa er yfir’ a thirteenth 
century modernizing expansion of the older equivalent ‘sa’s of’ 
= ‘saesof’. By reading 

Ominnis hegri 

885 of aldrom prvmir 

hann stelr gedi guma 
we obtain a perfect metre in Ljédah4ttr, get rid of an inane expla- 
nation, and retain the sense of the text of Cod. Reg. not only 
unimpaired, but imbued with what to me at least appears genuine 
antique pith. 

19th Strophe. 


Haldit mapr a keri, 

drekki po at h6éfi mia%, 

meli parft eba pegi ; 

okynnis bess 

var pik engi mapr, 

at bv gangir snemma at sofa. 


Here the question is, what is the meaning of ‘haldit (= haldi 
at) mapr a keri’? Egilsson translates ‘halda a keri’ poculum manu 
tenere. Bugge doubtingly renders the first line: ‘Man skal ikke 
holde paa Begeret”, d.e. man skal ikke holde Beegeret tilbage, man 
skal tage imod og drikke af det Beger, som rekkes En? ‘Corpus 
Poet.’: ‘Let the cup go round’. Here the interpreter’s difficulty is 
removed by the strophe being its own clear interpreter. The 
second half of it, namely, ‘no man blames thee for unmannerliness 
in going early to bed’, is a justification of the advice tendered in 
the first line. Clearly, therefore, the sense of the first line must 
import a warning against sitting over drink far into the night. 
As ‘ker’ here stands in a figurative sense for drink, so ‘halda 4’ 
also does, meaning ‘to stick to’, ‘to persist in’. (See Lex. Poet., 
‘halda’, 4., “ἢ. 4’, and Cleasby, ‘halda’, A, v, 8)*. There can be no 
doubt, that the latter Dictionary is quite correct in its interpreta- 

1 A scribe, familiar with ‘Grimnism4l,’ where ‘heitir’ so frequently 
disturbs the first line in ‘LjéSahattr,’ but where its presence is required by 
the context, at least in the majority of the cases where it occurs, might have 
introduced it here in imitation of an admired pattern. 

2 In addition to the references there given may be adduced Egilssaga (Ed. 
1805, 89, ὈΡΩ͂Ν Hallvarér héldu & pvi mali’ = ‘would persist in harping 
on tne matter. 
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tion: ‘h. 4 keri, qs. halda 4 drykkju, to go on drinking, carousing’. 
The wise verse may, perhaps, be rendered thus :— 


Cling thou not to the cup, 

Yet drink in measure mead, 
Speak thou but sense or be silent ; 
For such ill-breeding 

Blames thee no one 

As going early to bed. 


134th Strophe. 


--- At haérom pvl 

hlepv aldregi, 

opt er gott pat er gamlir qvepa ; 
opt or scarpom belg 

scilin ord coma, 

peim er hangir mep ham 

oc scollir mep scraém 

oc vafir mep vilmogom. 


As to the form, this strophe, with many others of the ‘Lay of 
Loddfafnir’, has an irregular length, in fact, it is too long by the 
last five lines. Many commentators have expressed their doubt as 
to the genuineness of these lines, but, as far as I am aware, with- 
out adducing their reasons. I think it must be granted, that 
there is strong internal evidence in support of that doubt. The 
proverb represented by the third line of the strophe as here quoted 
(the seventh of the strophe as it is entire): ‘old men’s say is often 
good’, seems clearly to have formed the close of the original stanza. 
But in connexion with ‘hoary sage’ (‘harr pulr’) of the first line, 
it presented to the mind an image of a withered face and a 
thought-furrowed brow, which, by association of ideas naturally 
called to mind the image presented by the synonymous proverb 
‘opt or scwrpom belg scilin ord coma’, ‘often sage words issue out 
of a shrivelled skin’ or ‘bag’ (‘skin’, ‘bag’ in the sense of a ‘whole 
skin’ taken off an animal, representing the shape of it while alive)’, 


1 In Ham@ismél, str. 26 (Bugge), we have the same proverb, in a 
different form, expressed in the following circumstances: King Ermanaric 
had brutally caused his queen Swanhild, the daughter of ‘Gudrin Gjikadéttir’ 
to be put to death. The enraged mother urged her sons to avenge the deed, 
and of these Sérli and Ham@ir gave such a good account of themselves in 
Ermanaric’s hall, that Ham@ir exultingly ventured to taunt Ermanaric with his 
cut-off hands and feet being thrown into the fire. Ermanaric then called on 
his people to change a fight with ordinary weapons to one of stone-throwing, 
in which two men, provided with no such missiles, against many would be 
placed at every disadvantage. Then Sérli probably, as Bugge suggests, not 
Hamfir as Cod. Reg. has it, upbraids his brother in these terms (apparently 
for his provoking language to Ermanaric, but possibly rather for some other 
ynwise word, the record of which is lost) :— 
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which it was justin the taste of an epigonic poet to add, as an ex- 
pletive, to the curt pithiness of the old original, But ‘scarpum 
belg’ (from ‘scarpr belgr’), in this striking figurative sense, gave a 
waggishly inclined scholar an opportunity of indicating that 
Mr ‘Hoaryhead Wrinkleface’ could speak words of wisdom, even 
though he hailed from surroundings in life, which in point of 
humbleness reminded one of those of a ‘belgr’ in its primitive sense, 
as set forth in the last three lines of the strophe. 

A ‘belgr’, Engl. ‘bag’ (for ‘balg’, cfr. Northumbrian ‘ beelg’), 
Goth. ‘balgs’, Mod. and Old High Germ. ‘balg’, as already in- 
dicated; is the whole skin taken off a slaughtered animal. The 
extensive use made of it in ancient days all over Europe survives 
still to a considerable extent in Iceland; and the way of preparing 
it for practical use, no doubt, represents an ancient tradition. The 
skin is either blown out, or stuffed with hay or moss, and is then 
hung up in the kitchen, where the smoke tans it, and gives to the 
fibrous tissue of it the closeness and consistency which ensures it 
against flabby looseness when used as a receptacle of fluids. It is 
still used for a variety of purposes in Iceland: for butter ‘ smjér- 
belgr’, for potted meat ‘kmfubelgr’, for flour ‘mjdlbelgr’, for 
curds ‘skyrbelgr’, for whey ‘blondubelgr’, for train oil ‘lysisbelgr’. 
Before: the Icelanders took to shark-fishing in decked vessels it 
was also used as a buoy to the shark-catching contrivance called 
‘vadr’, consisting of a long, stout beam of wood, with baited 


Bal vantv, bropir, 
er pu pann belg leystir, 
opt or beim belg 
ball rap coma. 
i.e. Bale thou wrought’st, brother, 
that bag undoing, 
oft out of that bag 
7 dire counsels come, 


The words in italics deprive this passus of sense. We cannot with any 
certainty tell to whom ‘that bag’ could refer, or who it could be, from whom 
‘often dire counsels come’, though the vague impression on the mind is, 
that it may refer to Ermanaric. The ‘Editor’ of the ‘Corpus’, realizing 
this, solves the difficulty.in his own way by simply inserting ‘scarpum’ 
from ‘Havamél’ for ‘peim’, whereupon he translates the words :—' opt... 
coma’ by: ‘Sharp counsels often come out of a shrivelled belly’ !—Here a 
conjectural reading must, of necessity, be resorted to. In ‘or beim’ I see, even 
on paleographical grounds, the syncopated dative ‘orbgum’, from ‘orpigr, 
ie. ordigr= wordy, rash-spoken. ‘Opt orpgum belg ball rap coma’ =‘ oft to 
a rash mouth comes dire retribution’, expresses a sentiment almost identical 
with Hav. 29, ‘hraSmelt tunga opt ser ogott vm gelr’=‘a fast tongue often 
chants its own trouble’. That this HamdismAl proverb is a later outgrowth 
of the one in HévamAl seems obvious, though that fact need not necessarily 
affect the question of the relative age of the two poems.—It is curious to see, 
how ideas from the two proverbs have blended together in the naughty Icel. 
legend of ‘ borsteinn karlsson’ (Isl. pjéSsdgur’, II, 479) where a ‘ gray neat’s 
skin’, hanging over the King’s throne (!) is called ‘orSabelgr’ = wordbag. 
Did the location of ‘belgr’ at this particular spot take place because the 
Icelandic story-tellers understood‘ vilmegir’ as lordly persons or favourites of 
such, = ‘ vildarmenn’? . | 
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hooks attached to it by iron chains, the beam being anchored to 
the bottom at each end by means of a so-called ‘kraki’, a wooden 
frame of pyramidal shape filled inside with stones. 

The process of tanning by smoke is not confined to the ‘ belgr’ ; 
it is practically the only mode of tanning known in the country 
for every kind of skin. In autumn, ‘when the animals are 
slaughtered (and the store of salted meat is laid in for the winter), 
the skins are hung up in the kitchen, and kept there for months, 
until the smoke is considered to have tanned them sufficiently. 
Hence it is obvious why the poet says that the ‘belgr’ 

. hangir mep ham 
oc scollir mep skram 
1.6, hangs among hides (of large beasts) 
and dangles among skins (of sheep, used for scrolls, 
which is the proper sense of ‘skra’, though for that purpose skins 
were not smoked). 
But then comes the crux ‘ vilmogom’ in the last line :— 
oc vafir mep vilmogom. 


The Arnamagnean ed. translates this by :—‘ Atque vacillans 
oberrat inter viles homunciones’, Egilsson gives the word in the 
form of ‘vilmégr’, and translates it ‘ servus (vil labor, mégr homo)’. 
The ‘Corpus Poet.’ translates the line by :—‘and swinging among 
the bondsmen’ (I, p . 19); ; Cleasby’s Dict. : ‘vilmégr, pl. vilmegir, 
a son of toil, honda All other interpreters render the word 
in the same or similar manner. Of course ‘ vilmégum’ is a 
correct dat. pl. of ‘vilmégr’: But in this context, where the word 
obviously must form a third collateral item to ‘ham’ and ‘skr&m’ 
as illustrative of the surroundings of the ‘belgr’, to translate 
it by ‘bondsmen’, ‘sons of toil’, &c. is so ludicrous, that one 
wonders, how any Icelandic scholar could ever muster courage 
to advance it. 

‘Vilmogom’ = ‘ vil-mdgom’ is also a correct dat. pl. of ‘vilmagi’, 
literally : ‘intestinal maw’ ; ‘vil’ being a common word for intes- 
tines, bowels (see Cleasby, 8. v.), ‘magi’ = maw, paunch, 

When a suckling calf is slaughtered in Iceland, where the 
calving season falls in Dec.—Feb., the fourth stomach, the 
‘rennet’, is preserved, and having been cleaned and washed out- 
side, is tied up with a string, and hung up in the kitchen, to dry 
and smoke, until the season of ‘ green grasses’, as the husband- 
man’s expression is, brings to the house the milk store of the sun- 
mer. Then the shrivelled rennet is taken down, soaked until it 
is quite soft again, carefully washed and cleaned, and put into a 
little wooden vessel with as much fluid (generally whey mixed 
with water), as will barely cover it. To this fluid the rennet 


1 All these interpretations derive their origin from the fact, that Snorra 
Edda (I, 532, cfr. 11, 610) includes ‘ vilmegir’ among the synonyms for ‘a 
craven’, ‘a coward’, 
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communicates its milk-curdling qualities, and thus prepared it is 
used for that purpose. Now, while the rennet hangs up in the 
kitchen, it is called ‘k4lfs magi’, calf’s maw ; but after having 
been prepared for its particular use in the manner already 
described, it is termed ‘k4lfs vil’, or simply ‘vil’. And while in 
the literature ‘vil’ only occurs as a neuter plural, it is, to the best 
of my knowledge, frequently if not always used in the si 

in the particular sense of ‘ rennet’, in the East of Iceland, at least’. 
These facts, we may be sure, represent no modern departure, but 
things which ages ago were practically what they are to-day. 
Hence I have no hesitation in taking ‘ vilmogum’ as dat. plur. of 
‘vilmagi’, meaning the calf’s maw, which in its time will be used 
as ‘vil’; or, which contains the cheese-like substance, the coagu- 
lated milk, which, if my memory does not deceive me, is considered 
to be the real ‘vil’ or cheese-making agent. In either case, the 
correct rendering of ‘ vilmogom’ in our verse is ‘rennets’. 

Accordingly I translate the five lines in question thus :— 


Oft wise words issue 
from a withered bag, 
that hangs among hides, 
and swings among skins, 
and rocks among rennets. 


The gist of the whole (taken in connection with the three 
preceding lines of the strophe, quoted aboye :-— 


Never make game . 
of a gray-haired sage 
often are good the old men’s sayings) 


amounts to this: never make fun of what old men may say, for they 
often talk sound good sense. ‘‘ Yea”, adds the epigonic wag, 
“even though they may happen to look, in the words of another 
proverb, like ‘shrivelled bags’, begrimed and sooty, having spent 


1 In order to make sure of the matter, I wrote to friends in the Kast of 
Iceland some time after I read this paper, inquiring whether the word was 
still in use; for already i in my youth the word ‘hleypir’ (identically the same 
word as ‘rennet’ = that which causes the milk to ‘leap’, to ‘run ᾿ together) 
was quite as common as ‘vil’, while a third term for the same thing, ‘kesir’ 

== ‘cheeser’, cheese maker r) was mostly heard in humorous rustic poetry. — 
In a letter, d. 3/4 — 87, the Rev. Sigurdr Gunnarsson of Valbjéfsstadr states 
that the word is eal well known in those parts, and sends me a variation of 
the legend about the ‘Trollwoman of Mjéifjord’ (‘ Mjéafjardar skessan’, 
Islenzkar pjd8sdgur, I, 152) in which the much quoted ditty ‘Takis ur mijer’, 
&c., instead of ‘vilin og svilin’, has the notable variation: ‘iS og vilid , 
and thus affords independent evidence of ‘vil’ being used, even in the sense 
of bowels, in the singular. Not that in that sense the word is so used in 
the modern language; but being employed in the singular in its technical 
sense of ‘rennet’, the framer of the ditty resorted to the poetical licence of 
putting it in the singular, too, to express ‘ bowels’ in order to have a perfect 
rhyme to ‘ gilid’. 
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their life among associations which for humbleness might be 
paralleled with those of a real ‘belgr’; for wisdom can ally itself 
with the ‘soot-churl’ just as well as with the exalted favourite of 
fortune.”—That this expansion of the old strophe is of Icelandic 
authorship admits, I think, of no doubt. 


P.S. When I communicated to the Society my paper on ‘4 
braundom’ (Proc. 1884, p. 21—31), I had an impression which, 
however, I did not feel warranted to adduce in support of my 
argument, that I had heard, in my youth, the expression ‘skida- 
brandar’ or simply ‘brandar’ used for ‘ skidi’ snow-shoes. So I 
wrote to the learned pastor J6én Jénsson of ‘ Bjarnanes’ in Horna- 
fjordr, east Iceland, inquiring if he knew, or had heard of, the 
term in that sense. In a letter which, unfortunately, I have 
mislaid for the moment, he informed me, that one of his men, 
who had been formerly in the service of sira Sigurdr Gunnarsson, 
the older, a noted snow-shoe runner in his day, did recognise the 
term as having been so used by his master. Snow-shoe travelling, 
unfortunately, is going out of fashion in eastern Iceland, and with 
it, the terms of the craft are passing into oblivion. But I feel 
pretty certain now that I can trust my memory in this matter. 

The vowel gradation of the root BRAND leads not only to 
‘brandr’ in its various senses, that of swift runner, snow-shoe, 
among the rest, but also to ‘bruna’, nv., to rush slidingly, to slide 
down a snow-wreathed slope, to skim along the surface of the sea 
and the like, with its derivatives, ‘brun’, n. (Eastern Iceland) a 
gliding movement, and ‘bruna’, f., the act of sliding (from the top 
of a snow-wreathed slope to the bottom) on a sleigh, or a ‘ brunu- 
fjol’ = sliding board. In these derivatives of BRAND we have 
practically exact synonyms for ‘skriva’, the technical term for to 
slide on snow-shoes, to glide along the surface of water; and its 
derivatives ‘skrid’ a gliding movement (‘nf er skrid ἃ batnum’, 
east of Iceland) and ‘skridr’, m., the same, (‘skritr ἃ batnum, 
south of Iceland). Thus we see that the gradation series (‘brenn’-) 
‘brann’ brunn- generates noun and verb formations which in sense 
approach closely to, or are identical with, similar formations 
within the gradation series ‘skrid-’ (‘skreid’) ‘skrid-. This is an 
additional reason, if any was wanted, of considerable weight, in 
support of my interpretation of ‘a braundom’, against which, so 
far, I have seen no sound objection advanced. It has been 
doubted that ‘brandr’ fire-wood could be a synonym for ‘skid’ 
fire-wood, in its sense of snow-shoe, because such synonyms were 
(1) rare in the Older Edda, (2) of a later date than the H&vamél 
verse in question. The answer to the first objection is, that 
similar synonyms in the O. E. are not rare, but very frequent : 
‘kjolr’ does not occur in the sense of keel, but as a synonym for 
ship, nor ‘4lmr’ in the sense of elm, but as a synonym for bow, 
and even a man!, ‘askr’, an ash, likewise only as a synonym for 


2 
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spear, dc., dc. To the second my reply is, that in the Ο. Εἰ. the 
language has reached a state of poetical development as high as it 
ever attained, and that in common with every other language that 
has reached a high poetical culture, it abounds in synonymy. But, 
as I said in my original paper, and have again pointed out above, 
even the aid of synonymy is not necessarily required. By derivation 
‘brandr’ cam very well, should, in fact, mean snow-shoe. In the 
context it can mean nothing else, for, the only other possible 
alternative, ‘brautum’ would make, poetically speaking, non- 
sense of the passage, besides being an unwarranted alteration of a 
perfectly clear reading. 


THIRD MEETING. 


At a meeting held in St John’s College on Thursday, March 3, 
1887, the President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair, 


Dr VERRALL read remarks upon the following passages of 
Propertius (the first paper is to be printed hereafter and is given 
here in abstract merely). 

(1) Prop. πὶ (1v) 18 (31—34). 

At tibi, nauta pias hominum qui traicis umbras, 
huc animae portent. corpus inane tuae, 

qua Siculae uictor telluris Claudius et qua 
Caesar ab humana cessit in astra uia. 


The writer defended this (the MS.) reading of these lines, with 
the rendering “But, O thou, who art voyaging to the ghosts of 
the good” (i.e, the dead Marcellus), “hither let them bring the 
body which contains thy noble spirit no more, along that way by 
which Claudius passed to glory from the conquest of Sicily and 
Caesar from the conquest of the world.”—tratcis wmbras: cf. 
ibimus Afros Virg. ἘΠ]. 1 69 and Prop. 1 32 5—6.—hAue: to 
Rome.—qua μία: the Appia, the road of triumph.—33—34: the 
clauses are elliptical, the full form being ‘qua uia Claudius, uictor 
Siculae telluris, cessit in astra, et qua Caesar, uictor ab humana 
tellure, cessit in astra’, Cf. Virgil’s wictor ab Oechalia: ‘humana 
tellus’ is a bold phrase for ‘the world’ in antithesis to ‘Sicula 
tellus’. 
(2) Prop. iv (v) 10 90—91. 
‘nube’, ait, ‘et regni scande cubile mei’. 
dixit et ingestis comitum superobruit armis. 

Apparently here the shields are regarded in some way as a cubile, 
and the same idea seems to be implied in ἐδ. 62, uestra meus 
molliet arma torus. Perhaps it was a legendary tradition that 
the Sabines used their shields as couches. (See note in Prof. 
Ramsay’s Selections, where a similar view is suggested.) 
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(3) Prop. rv (v) 10 19—22. 
idem eques et frenis, idem fuit aptus aratris ; 
et galea hirsuta compta lupina iuba. 
picta neque inducto fulgebat parma pyropo : 
praebebant caesi baltea lenta boues. 


In the good old days of Romulus, says Propertius here, the simple 
daily life prepared the soldier for the simple warfare of those 
times. “From his bare home he went forth undaunted to the 
hardships of the camp; the hand that guided the plough was 
ready to guide the horse; and the ploughman’s ‘helmet’ was a 
mere galerus of wolf-skin', with the mane for its adorning crest. 
His shield” — it is the description of the shield that is here to be 
considered. First as to the word picta. It is generally stated, 
or seems to be assumed (see Passerat, Herzberg, Paley), that this is 
to be joined with pyropo, so as to give the sense ‘nor was this 
shield painted bright with coating (or enamel) of pyropus”’. 

This seems impossible, if only for the reason that Propertius, 
careless in some things but extremely careful about the order of 
his words, would not have thrown the whole stress of the sentence 
upon a useless word, and indeed, like all Latin writers, is seldom 
guilty of superfluity. If picta is out of the natural order, it must 
have some emphasis. But if it is to be joined with pyropo, it can 
have no emphasis, for it adds nothing to the sentence, which 
would have the same meaning without it. The order parma 
neque inducto fulgebat picta pyropo would have been correct, as 
the subject of the sentence naturally takes some emphasis: but 
even 80 picta would be otiose. As it is, we are required to find 
for picta some distinct and important meaning, and the translation 
must be his shield was bright with paint, and not with enamel of 
pyropus. The shield, as the date suggests and we shall presently 
see, was not of metal at all, but was a target like Roderick Dhu’s, 
‘of tough bull’s-hide’; and it is contrasted with the rich armour of 
later times both in the material and in the manner of decoration. 
The material is given by the following line :—praebebamt caesi baltea 
lenta boues. This seems to be taken as a separate description of 
the warrior’s belt :—‘to be supplied with a tough baltews he had 
but to slay his oxen’. But the belts (not belt) are really the over- 
lapping strips of leather, arranged spirally or concentrically, of 
which the target is made*. We should translate “to be supplied 
with tough belts he had but to slay his oxen”. The word balteus 
does not properly mean a thing bound round the body, or worn 


1 Cf. rv 1 29. 

2 A mixture of gold and copper, used for coloured ornament on metal. 

® Cf. the Homeric dows, ῥινοῖσι βοῶν καὶ νώροπι χαλκῷ δινωτή (Il. 18 407), i.e. 
‘made with rings of ox-leather and brass’. A monument of the art survives in 
the rings of the ‘target’ in archery practice, originally a real shield. The 
shield of Romulus, in harmony with the whole description, is more primitive 
than the Homeric and has no χαλκός. 


2—2 
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as a girdle, though it is sometimes used of such things. It 
applies to all sorts of envelopes or rolls (as the crust of a cake, 
the barks of a tree, etc.; see the dictionaries s.v.); and it is 
specially appropriate to concentric or sprral envelopes rolled round 
and round, as appears from the fact that the volutes of the ‘Ionic’ 
capital (supposed to resemble the ends of cushions made by 
rolling up some material), were called balte: pulwimorum, that is, 
‘the cushion-rolls’. To the other interpretation it must be object- 
ed; (1) that the whole description of Romulus is in the singular : 
as he has one helmet and one shield, so, if the belt was to be 
mentioned, he should have one belt: (2) that to the purpose of 
this description, which contrasts the rude weapons of Romulus 
with tbe elaborate panoplies of his descendants, it would be 
irrelevant to mention that he made his belt of tough ox-leather. 
No one could desire a better material, or find any if he tried. 
He might of course decorate his balteus with metal enrichments’, 
but of good leather it must in any case be made : and the point 
here cannot lie in the fact that the belt of Romulus had no 
enrichments, for nothing is said to show that it had not. If on 
the other hand we refer the line to the shield, it has a plain signi- 
ficance, and answers the question naturally suggested by the line 
before ‘Upon what material was the painting laid?’ 


The PRESIDENT communicated an emendation of Hudem. Eth. 
vir 14 § 5 (1247 a 10) ἡ δὲ φύσις ποιούς Twas ποιεῖ, Kat εὐθὺς € ἐκ 
γενετῆς διαφέρουσιν, ὥσπερ οἱ μὲν γλαυκοὶ οἱ δὲ peAavopparor τῷ τὸ 
δεῖν τοιονδὶ ἔ ἔχειν, οὕτω καὶ οἱ εὐτυχεῖς καὶ ἀτυχεῖς. For corrupt τὸ 
δεῖν read τὸ δεῖνα. 


1 e.g. Thermodontiaco caelatus balteus auro Ov, Met. 9. 189. 





EASTER TERM, Ι887. 


FIRST MEETING. 


A MEETING was held.in St John’s College on Thursday, May 
12, 1887, the President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair. 


The following resolutions, which had been received from the 
Oxford Philological Society in answer to a communication made 
by this Society on the Reform of Latin Pronunciation were laid 
before the Society. | 

1. “That the Oxford Philological Society, having examined 
the paper on Latin pronunciation issued by the Cambridge 
Society, agree generally with its conclusions as representing the 
present state of knowledge on the subject.” 

2. “That they recommend that it be as far as possible 
adopted in practice, especially (in the first instance) as regards 
the vowel sounds, the consonants c and g, the sound of ¢ in #, and 
quantity.” 


Dr PostaaTteE read notes on the following passages of 
Lucretius: 

1. 356 he defended possent as apodosis to sint, and for similar 
reasons in τι. 1033—35 extent (Mss. essent)...sint and apodosis 
poterat dice. 

1, 469, 470 should be placed after 482. 

1. 887 read qualis dant ubere guttas. 

11. 22 for possiné read possts. neque in line 23 corresponds to 
mec in 34. 

11. 181 read quanta stat for ΜΒ. guanquam, edd. tanta stat. 

111. 647 keep sumul with the mss. 

111, 941 read in offensast. 

Iv. 638—641 perhaps originally in the margin of the poet’s 
autograph. 

Iv. 642 keep ms. order td quibus ut fiat. 

Iv. 1152 Is it certain that the praepetis of the Mss. is wrong ? 

v. 545 Perhaps queat of the ss. is right. 

vi. 1023 read hoc quoque res adiumento, 

νι. 1194, 5 read frigida pellis duraque, in ore ¢acens rictum. 


The PRESIDENT commented on Eud. Ath. ut. 6 δὲ 3, 4= 1233 
b 6 ff. 
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SECOND MEETING. 


At a meeting of this Society held in St John’s Oollege on 
May 26th, the President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair, 


The following paper was read by Mr J. H. Movutron’. 


The conjectures I am venturing to propose were mainly 
formed while seeking a law to regulate the representation of the 
original tenues aspiratae in Greek. I add two or three 
miscellaneous etymologies and some notes on morphological 
difficulties, 

ὠφελέω is I believe a compound of the old preposition ὦ and 
the root found in the Skt. phdla, fruit: it would thus answer to 
an Idg. 6 phelesio, to bring advantage to. The preposition of 
course bore the accent, and when following the tone I think it can 
be proved that the Idg. ph th kh gh were represented by φ θ x. 
The form presupposes a neuter phélos, which appears in ὄφελος 
compounded with the same preposition. ὀφέλλω is apparently 
for 6 phelnd. The w- was shortened when no longer a living word 
because it was supposed to be the temporal augment. Cf. Osthoff’s 
similar explanation of ἐθέλω from 7-OeAov. I suggest some further 
traces of this old preposition, to be added to those collected by 
Fierlinger in his article on ὠκεανός (K. Z. 27. 477) :— 

πρόσσω = προτι-ω, av-w, KaT-w etc. are compounds like ὑπέκ, 
Stampo ete. ; 

ὀδύσσομαι shows the ὦ clearly in the Hesychian ὠδυσί. The 
old derivation from the root of Skt. dvis to hate is not reconciled 
with phonetic laws. I should propose the Latin bestia as a 
preferable parallel. Dr Peile suggests that in Skt. the supposed 
root *dvas (Idg. dyes) would correspond to dvis just as kas to kes 
etc. The verbal forms in no case require the loss of the o, for 
ὀδύσσομαι itself is a fiction. ὠδυσίη then may preserve its o from 
analogy. Another account occurred to me, comparing Skt. 
dugyati, dosa sin, and the prefix dus-, dvo-: the former however 
seems better. 

The preposition ὦ may also be traced in the verbs ὀδύρομαι, 
ὀκέλλω, ὀμόργνυμι, ὀτρύνω etc. No conceivable reason for “ pro- 
thetic o-” could be assigned, and we have uncompounded forms in 
δύρομαι, κέλλω, μόρξαντο. 

σκίδνημι may perhaps be separated from σκεδάννυμι. There 
are, it is true, analogies for its irregular vocalism, but it is simpler 
to put it with σχίζω, Skt. chid, Zend skid and Lat. scindo. The 
root has the double form sghait and sghaid. The meaning is 
quite near enough, and would be drawn nearer by the similarity 


1 Some parts of this paper have appeared in the American Journal of 
Philology (vol. vinx. pp. 207—218). 
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of form. For the « representing an Idg. velar see Brugmann 
Grundriss §§ 418, 425. 

σκεδάννυμι then I should explain as a denominative from a lost 
neuter noun *oxédas, Idg. sghédas, Skt. skhad. This is suggested 
by the collateral κεδαίομαι, found in Apollonius, which is a 
perfectly regular present to ἐκέδασσα and ἐσκέδασα. σκεδάννυμι 
itself is analogical and late. 

pouxos seems to answer to the Skt. miékha mouth. The latter 
is paroxytone, which may possibly point to an alternative Idg. 
motigho- with hochstufe in root. 

ἄλγος agrees in form with the Skt. root arj, to get by toil. 

πόντος is usually placed with πάτος, answering to it as the Skt. 
pdnthas to its genitive pathds. As this was an aggravated and 
solitary violation of the law I traced for the treatment of the tenues 
aspiratae in Greek, I began to doubt this familiar identification. 
The differentia of πόντος is the “broad expanse of ocean”, and 
how do we get this from a word meaning “path”? The word 
must date from a time when the ocean was rather the “ dissocia- 
bilis” than the “ ὑγρὰ κέλευθα." The exact shade of meaning 
would be given by a root pent to spread: this might be a 
petrifaction of the root pet conjugated with nasal infix. Cf. 
pateo and pando, πετάννυμι etc. To assume Idg. roots pent, 
sghend (cxalw), by the side of pet, sghed, is only allowing in the 
original language a process perpetually appearing in the later: 
cf. coniuna and tunxi, λάμψομαι, Skt. derivative roots like pan, 
etc. 

ἀγείρω = sm-ger-46, cf. Skt. gana a troop’, i.e. *galna, just as 
pan = pal-n-, to buy, and perhaps pan-dd, wisdom (i.e. giving 
paleness, paln-da—cf. pallidus). 

dpaw I had thought might be a denominative from a supposed 
*8oa, 1.6. vpa, activity, from the root of ἀνήρ : its formation then 
would be parallel to μνάομαι from *pvd = Bava, γυνή, ὁμοκλάω 
from ὁμοκλή, etc. But perhaps Curtius’s comparison with the Lith. 
darau ought not to be rejected. 

Kluge’s list of Idg. tenues aspiratae in Teutonic may be supple- 
mented by two good examples :— 

hiwi (Goth.) héo (A. 8.), our hue answers exactly in form and 
meaning to the Skt. chavs. 

Sropa (Icel.), our froth, suits the Skt. root pruth, Vedic préthati, 
cf, praé pruth to blow out the cheeks. 

I will close this paper by noticing two points in morphology. 
I do not know whether anyone has called attention to the exact 
similarity between the declension of μέλας and τάλας and the very 
common Skt. adjective class with suffix -n. The Idg. -an- gives 
the suffix in both: bdl-en (voc.) = μέλ-αν, bal-inas = μέλ-ανος, bal- 
inyds = ped-aivys etc. The correspondence is exact also in the dat. 


1 Anticipated by Brugmann. - 
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pl, baligu = μέλασι, but here it is probably accidental. For here 
and in the nom. sing. masc. and neut. (where alone the forms do 
not coincide) the Skt. form is perhaps modelled on the analogy 
of the -am- nouns. These lost their πὶ in these cases, and it was 
natural for the others to follow suit when the reason was 
forgotten. . 

The 2nd sing. pres. indic. of ,/es to be is now always written 
est, though an emphatic form éss2 is sometimes allowed, on the very 
precarious evidence of the Greek ἐσσί I do not think the process 
which produced es: has been explained. Following Thurneysen’s 
very suggestive paper on “ The Idg. Imperative” (K. Ζ. 27. 172) 
we may get it very easily. According to him the “ injunctive ” 
is the primitive type of the verb, to which the idea of present 
time came by adding -ὖ and of past by prefixing @. The injunctive 
of ,/es will be eam 688 est, etc., almost exactly the forms kept in 
Latin. Now ess necessarily became es in the earliest stage of the 
language, ‘and when the enclitic -ὁ was added there resulted esi. 
ésst, if it existed at all, was a later adding of the ready-made suffix 
-8t to the root. 


Mr DincwWaALt also read a paper on the rendering of certain 
passages of Aeschylus. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1887. 
FIRST MEETING. | 


At a general meeting held in St John’s College at 8.30 p.m. on 
Oct. 20, 1887, the President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair, 


J. Ε΄ Bernune-Baxer, Esq. M.A., Pembroke College, | 
was elected a member. 


The President read a paper On some passages of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, of which the following is an abstract. 

16§1= 1096 a 16 ἀμφοῖν γὰρ ὄντοιν φίλοιν ὅσιον προτιμᾶν τὴν 
ἀλήθειαν. The thought which this phrase has made familiar seems 
to have been a traditional commonplace of the Platonic school, de- 
scending perhaps from Socrates himself, and at any rate recalling his 
teaching. Compare (besides Aristotle metaphysics A 8. 1073 b 16) 
Plato Charmides 166 pb, republic 595 c (query, ἀνήρ, in place of 
ἀνήρ), 607 p, Phaedo 91 ο, Philebus 14 B, sophist 246 ἢ. 

17 § 7, 8 -- 1097 Ὁ 15 τοιοῦτον δὲ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν οἰόμεθα εἶναι. 
ἔτι δὲ πάντων αἱρετωτάτην μὴ συναριθμουμένην. Both here, and in 
vit 13 § 2=1153 Ὁ 9, ἴσως δὲ καὶ dvayxaiov...aiperwrdrny εἶναι, the 
sense seems to demand the substitution of αἱρετώτατον for aipetw- 
raryv. (Compare however Plato laws 766 a, Aristotle politics 1 2. 
1253 a 31, metaphysics M 8, 1083 a 23.) 

7 ὃ 1=1107 a 29 ἐν γὰρ rots περὶ ras πράξεις ἐδ οἱ μὲν 
καθόλου κενώτεροί εἰσιν, οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ μέρους ἀληθινώτεροι. e editors 
almost without exception prefer κενώτεροι, the reading of Οὗ and 
the Latin version, to κοινότεροι, the reading of ΚΡ L?> ΜΡ 
What is wanted is however, not unqualified praise of oi ἐπὶ μέρους 
λέγοι and unqualified condemnation of of καθόλου, but such a 
recognition of the merits of both as will justify the application 
of the general statement to particular instances. This considera- 
tion seems to me decisive in favour of κοινότεροι. 

117§14=1108 a 31 ἡ γὰρ αἰδὼς ἀρετὴ μὲν οὖκ ἔστιν, ἐπαινεῖται 
δὲ καὶ ὁ αἰδήμων. Williams translates—“Shame, for instance, is 
not a virtue, and yet he who shows a proper shame is praised:” 
and to all appearance the commentators, with the one exception 
of the Paraphrast, interpret in this way. But, (1) when the 
sentence is thus read, punctuated, and understood, the καί which 
stands before ὁ αἰδήμων is absolutely meaningless. And, (2) the 
implication that αἰδώς is not praised—which implication is the 
sole justification of the anacoluthic introduction of a new subject 
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—is unknown, not only to the Paraphrast, who writes τῶν ἐπαινου- 
μένων δέ ἐστιν" ὁ αἰδήμων ἐπαινεῖται, but also to Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, w i ingk in his ἀπορίαι καὶ λύσεις, IV 21=p. 270 
Spengel, plainly affirms that Aristotle in this place alleged αἰδώς 
to he praiseworthy : ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖ μὲν é ἐπαινετὸν αὐτὸ πάθος εἶπεν, ἐνταῦθα 
δέ κτλ. Hence, we should either read 7 yap αἰδὼς ἀρετὴ μὲν οὐκ 
ἔστιν, Seis cean δέ’ «ἐπαινεῖται 58> καὶ ὁ αἰδήμων, or, at any rate, 
place a comma after ἐπαινεῖται δέ, and mentally supply ἐπαινεῖται 
with the three concluding words. 

v 7§ 1=1134 Ὁ 21 οἷον τὸ μνᾶς λυτροῦσθαι, ἢ τὸ αἶγα Gvev 
ἀλλὰ μὴ δύο πρόβατα. 

In my edition of Bk. v I expressed a doubt about the words 
ἀλλὰ μὴ δύο πρόβατα. It seemed to me that, in contrasting the 
sacrifice prescribed with the sacrifice not prescribed, the author 
would oppose, not αἶγα to δύο πρόβατα, but αἶγας to πρόβατα, 
or μίαν αἶγα to δύο πρόβατα Why should the sacrifice which was 
not prescribed be more precisely defined than that which was pre- 
scribed? I observe however that Aristophanes, in the Birds 1625 
mpoBarow δνοῖν τιμὴν ἀνοίσει τῷ θεῷ, makes the sacrifice of δύο 
πρόβατα typical. It would appear then that, in the passage 
before us, a sacrifice prescribed in some special case is contrasted 
with the sacrifice which was customary and familiar. 

vi ὅ § 4, 6=1140 b 4 and 20 λείπεται dpa αὐτὴν be τὴν φρύ- 
νησιν} εἶναι ἕξιν ἀληθῆ μετὰ λόγου πρακτικὴν περὶ τὰ av ρώπῳ ἀγαθὰ 
καὶ κακά.. οὦστ᾽ ἀνάγκη τὴν φρόνησιν ἕξιν εἶναι μετὰ λόγου ἀληθῆ 
περὶ τὰ ἀνθρώπινα ἀγαθὰ πρακτικήν. In spite of the etymology in 
§ 8 it is difficult to believe that Eudemus ever spoke of a ἕξις as 
ἀληθής. Now in § 6, ΜΡ, the Latin version, and Eustratius’ com- 
mentary, read, not ἀληθῆ, but ἀληθοῦς. In ὃ 4 however, manu- 
scripts, version, and commentary, agree in giving ἀληθῆ. Under 
these circumstances it is worth while to point out that Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, who on metaphysics 981 Ὁ 25, Bonitz 7, 2738, 5, 
has a series of careful quotations from the early chapters of this 
book, reads in § 4 ἕξιν per ἀληθοῦς λόγου πρακτικὴν περὶ τὰ 


ἀνθρώπῳ ἀγαθὰ ἢ καὶ κακα. 
The following Notes on Babrius were communicated by Prof. 
TUCKER. 


Prooem. v. 10. The missing word I believe to be δελφίς. 
The loss of the first two letters (through the preceding δέ) would 
leave the rest unintelligible, 


Prooem. v. 17. 
ὧν νῦν ἕκαστον ἂν θείης ἐμὴ μνήμη 
μελισταγές σοι νοῦ τὸ κηρίον θήσω. 
Babrius is like the bee. He culls the sweets of the λειμὼν 


1 Mr J. Oook Wilson, Academy 3 Dec. 1887 q.v., points out that 
Eustratius in his commentary on § 4 has both ἀληθὴ and ἀληθοῦς. 
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Αἰσώπου and makes them up into ἃ κηρίον. ἐμή plainly answers to 
σοι (which, if kept, should therefore be accentuated), and μνήμη is 
opposed to νοῦς. I read therefore 


ὧν viv ἕκαστον ἀνθίσας ἐμῇ μνήμῃ 

μελισταγὲς σῷ νῷ τὸ κηρίον θήσω. 
“Ἱ will by my recollection cull each sweet and serve up for your 
mind the comb dripping with honey.” 

1x. Epimythium (v. 11). 

οὐκ ἔστιν ἀπόνως οὐδ᾽ ἀλύοντα κερδαίνειν. 
ὅταν βαλὼν δὲ τοῦτο θέλῃς ὅπερ βούλει x.1.d. 

Dr Rutherford says “latet in ἀλύοντα vocabulum non minus 
ametrum avdAoiyra.” I think not. Rather read ἄλνπα, and 
correct the next line (obviously) to 

ὅταν βαλὼν δὲ τοῦθ᾽ ἕλῃς ὅπερ βούλει. 
xu, 17. 
τί σε δροσίζει νυκτὸς ἔνννχος στίβη 
καὶ καῦμα θάλπει πάντα δ᾽ ἀγρώτην τήκει; 
So cod. Athous, while cod. Vaticanus gives 
τί σε δροσίζει νῶτον ἔνδροσος κοίτη 
καὶ καῦμα θάλπει πάντα καὶ κατακαίει; 

Obviously ἔννυχος cannot be right with νυκτός, nor ἔνδροσος with 
δροσίζε. Both versions probably had their origin in 

τί σε δροσίζει ver’ ἐναίθριος κοίτη, 
καὶ καῦμα θάλπει, κᾷτα δ᾽ αὖ πάχνη καίει: 

στίβη is then a gloss on πάχνῃ, and νυκτός a note, while the 
misplacement of a grave accent would (as often) produce the final 
-ov of νῶτον. 

The. use of καίειν in connexion with cold is well-known : 
cf. Philippides Incert. 2 (Meineke) 

ἀπέκαυσεν ἢ πάχνη τὰς ἀμπέλους. 

From πάχνη arose πάντα, and from xara the κατα οὗ κατακαΐει. 

The πάντα δ᾽ ἀγρώτην of cod. Athous shews traces of δ᾽ αὖ. 


Thus we have enumerated the elemental discomforts, wet, heat, 
and cold. 


xx. 2. τῆς δ᾽ ἐμπεσούσης cis φάραγγα κοιλώδη. 
Dr Rutherford objects to the expression in this context: rightly, 


I think. The common confusion of οἱ and 7 is again exemplified, 
and we should read πηλώδη. 


ΧΧΙ. 5. εἷς δέ τις λίην 
γέρων ἐν αὐτοῖς πολλὰ γὰρ ἦν ἀροτρεύσας 
(cod. Athous). 
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Lachmann suggests πολλὰ γῆν and Dr Rutherford πολλὰ γῆς. 

I believe we should read πολλαχῇ δ. The experience of 
the old ox was varied. 

xxvi. 4. ὁ δ᾽ ἄχρι πολλοῦ σφενδόνην κενὴν σείων 

ἐδίωκεν αὐτὰς τῷ φόβῳ καταπλήσσων. 

Ι with Dr Rutherford that Seidler’s ψόφῳ is not good. 
But φόβῳ is none the more right. It would he easy to read 
orpépe—“the mere whirling of the string”; but though that first 
occurred to me, I am disposed later to believe that the true word is 
σόβῳ, σοβεῖν being a vox propria for scaring birds. 

xLv. 8. tas 8’ ἰδίας ἀφῆκε μακρὰ λιμώττειν. 

The opposition is to τὰς ἀγρίας. 

But a good Greek word for “tame” is ἡθάς, and we should read 
τὰς ἠθάδας δ᾽. 

This is paleeographically easy. 

XLVI. 7. yet πρὸς ὕλας ὁ δὲ πεινίη θνήσκει. 

From a hint οὗ Gitlbauer Dr Rutherford reads οὐδ᾽ ἐπῇεν εἰ 
θνήσκει (from éraiw). 

I should prefer 

οὐδ᾽ ἐπῆλθεν εἰ θνήσκει; 
‘“‘nor did it occur to them that he might be dying.” 

Lxxu. 1. ἴκτινος ἄλλην ὀξέην εἶχε κλαγγήν. 

Dr Rutherford is too contemptuous. Good sense is made with 

ἵκτινος ἄλλως ὀξέην ἔχων κλαγγήν, 
“ having already (as it was) a good voice enough.” 

Cf. Aes, Cho. 680 

ἐπείπερ ἄλλως, ὦ ξέν᾽, εἰς “Apyos κίεις. 

xovil. 12. οὐκ ἦν ὅμοιον θῦμα τῷ μαγειρείῳ. 

Surely this is quite right and means “the offering did ποὺ 
correspond to the shambles”’—e. “I concluded it looked more like 
sacrificing an ox than a cockerel—and 1 left.” 


From the τὸ of cod. Athous before θῦμα we should perhaps read 
οὐκ εἰκὸς ἦν τὸ θῦμα ke. 
cu. 11. τὴν ἡμέρην ἀεί ποτ᾽ ηὐχόμην ἥτις 


καὶ τοῖς βιαίοις φοβερὰ τἀσθενῆ θήσει. 
Read ἥξειν, ἥ. 


SECOND MEETING. 


AT a meeting held at 8.30 p.m. on Nov. 3rd in St John's 
College, the President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair, 


Dr FENNELL read a paper on Caesar, B. G. iv. 17, and showed 
a model of one set of piles (namely, one pair of upper piles, and 
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feet long 


with the superincumbent beam or beams. 


The fibulae were four stout pieces of wood about six 


one pair of lower piles) 
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fastened across the horizontal beam, one under each end of the 
beam, and the two others above the beam at such a distance from 
each end that when the underneath cross-pieces rested on the piles, 
the piles pressed upon the cross-pieces above the beam. There 





One end of ‘fibulated’ trabes in position in contact with tigna bina 
sesquipedalia, to which tigna neither trades nor fibulae are bolted. 


were no other fastenings connecting the piles with the cross-beam. 
The effect of the stream on this construction, the firmness of 
which depended on the attachment of the four cross-pieces to the 
horizontal beam, was to press the cross-pieces at the upper end 
and the top cross-piece at the lower end more tightly against the 
beam, while if the upper piles were pushed forward the lower 
cross-pieces would slip down the lower piles and compensate by 
this re-adjustment for the yielding. The pressure of the wooden 
surfaces on each other would cause sufficient depression of the 
parts in contact to hold together at their proper distance the two 
piles of each pair. 

Dr Fennell thought that not more than one set of four piles 
was mentioned by Caesar until the words haec directa materia 
eniecta, where the pronoun haec meant the several sets of four 
piles with their superincumbent beams; he therefore observed 
upon the plural dipedalibus trabibus which seemed to mean 
_ beams making up a breadth of two feet. 

The sublecae at the lower side of the bridge could not be 
sloping piles, as the language of Caesar proves, but were upright 
beams arranged oblique, at an angle with the direction of the 
stream. The phrase pro ariete suggested that the aries of a bridge 
was the projecting base of a pier which met the force of the 
stream. As the immobility of the whole structure ultimately 
depended on the immobility of the top of the lower pair of piles, 
the sublicae were: placed before them to break the force of the 
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stream and prevent them being forced towards the vertical ever so 
little. 

In the discussion Dr Fennell accepted the PRresipEnt’s 
suggestion that cum omni opere coniunctae merely meant that 
the sublicae were placed close to each pair of the lower piles. 


Also the following adversaria were communicated by Prof. 
TUCKER. 
Plautus Menaechmt 111. 1. 13—14 (460—461). The MSS. 
give :— 
si id ita esset, non ego hodie perdidissem prandium 
Qvor tam credo DATVM VOLVISSE quam me uideo uiuere. 


Wagner’s quot tam credo funus factwm has nothing in com- 
mon with the text, though, like his earlier quod tam credo nunc 
peritsse, it is on the track of the right sense. 

The true reading is, I believe, 


QVoD tam credo FATVM OBIISsE, &c. 
i.e. “ which I believe is as certainly dead &c.” (= mortem obiisse). 
When once datum took the place of fatum, the dative would 
naturally take the place of the accusative quod. 


Plautus Mil. Οἷον. 11. 3. 10 (883). MSS give :— 


quin ego infrustro (or insustro) 
postquam adbibere aures meae tuae moram orationis, 
tibi dixi dc. 

Professor Tyrrell’s clever morium (like the oram of Gulielmus) 
is suggested by the requirements of the sense, viz, “T had no 
sooner taken the first sip of what you had to say... 

To the passage in general I find a parallel in Peeud. τι. 4. 
35 : 

callidum, doctum, qui quando principium praehenderit, 
porro sua wirtute teneat quid se facere oporteat. 

As the latter line proves Acidalius’ correction quin egomet 
ultro, so the former points to the sense stated ahove. But, though 
μόριον might well answer to principium, it seems an unsuitable 
word of drinking, and, moreover, when Plautus uses a Greek 
term it is mostly some word from the language of art, sport, 
dress, furniture, or criticism, whereas μόριον has no advantage 
over the Latin particulam. 

I believe the true word to be florem, which, between the 
final E of ¢wae and the ora which begins the following word, 
might easily be corrupted. It is unnecessary to illustrate the use 
of flos for the crown of a bumper. 

Theocritus Jd. 1. 9—11. 

aixa ταὶ Μῶσαι τὰν οἴιδα δῶρον ἄγωνται, 
ἄρνα τὺ σακίταν λαψῇ γέρας" αἱ δέ κ᾿ ἀρέσκῃ 
τήναις ἄρνα λαβεῖν, τὺ δὲ τὰν Biv ὕστερον ἀξῇ. 
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_ Thus sings the goatherd in answer to Thyrsis. But Thyrsis 
nae? in words almost identical, made a scale of three prizes, viz. 


τράγος, αἴξ, χίμαρος. 
It is natural to look, with Meineke, for three corresponding 
prizes on the other side, viz 


1, diy. 2. ἄρνα caxiray (a young wether). 3. a little lamb. 
Paley speaks of νέον τόκον for δὲ τὰν otv. 


Rather, I believe, Theocritus wrote, instead of TANOIN, 
TAMNION, i.e. τὺ δέ τ᾽ dpvlov. 


. Aeschylus Prom. Vinct. 330 sqq. 
ζηλώ σ᾽, ὁθούνεκ᾽ ἐκτὸς αἰτίας κυρεῖς, 
πάντων μετασχὼν καὶ τετολμηκὼς ἐμοί: 
καὶ νῦν ἔασον x.7.X. 

Setting aside the grammatical eccentricity of the second line, 
which we might perhaps render “though thou didst share and 
dare in all with me,” there is the fact (which all editors observe) 
that Oceanus did not share or dare in any way with Prometheus, 
who, just above (v. 236), distinctly says he was alone. Add to 
this that a Scholiast gives θαυμάζω σε πῶς οὐδὲν πέπονθας ὑπὸ Διὸς 
συναλγῶν μοι, while another gives δι᾽ ὧν συνήλγησας. If we remem- 
ber that the II, signifying Προμηθεύς, would stand opposite the 
former line and be large enough to fall opposite this also, we may 
readily deduce the reading which the Scholiasts had before them, 
viz. 

ζηλώ σ᾽, ὁθούνεκ᾽ ἐκτὸς αἰτίας κυρεῖς 

ἀνθ᾽ ὧν μετασχεῖν εἶ τετολμηκὼς ἐμοὶ 
καὶ νῦν ἔασον x.t.X. 
“1 wonder how it is you are free from blame for the sympathy you 
have ventured to shew to me even as ὑξ 18.” 

ἀνθ᾽ wv became πάνθων and thence πάντων. ἐμοί emphatic, 
“ because J am so hated by Zeus.” 


Prom. Venct. 12, 13. 
κράτος Bia τε, σφῷν μὲν ἐντολὴ Διὸς 
ἔχει τέλος δή, κοὐδὲν ἐμποδὼν ἔτι. 

I believe these lines to be invariably mistranslated. All 
editors render as = ‘‘you have now done your parts, and no obstacle 
remains to their completion.” 

But 

(1) their parts are not yet done (till v. 82), for they hold 
Prometheus down while Hephaestus binds him. 

(2) ἐμποδών is obstat, not restat. 

(3) ἐντολή should rather be ἡ ντολή. 

(4) δή 88 -- ἥδη in such a position scarcely satisfies the sense 
which one’s instinct requires, 
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I think the real meaning is “For you two (who are inferior 
and rough ministers), a command of Zeus hath authority (cf. οἱ ἐν 
τέλει, dc.) once for all (δή), and no scruple stands in the way (of 
your obedience to it) thereafter (ἔτι i.e. when the command has 
once been given; it is final).” “But,” says Hephaestus, “J have 
feelings” —éyo δ᾽ ἀτολμός εἶμι, de. 

Prometh. Vinct. 113. 

ὑπαιθρίοις δεσμοῖσι πασσαλεύμένος (sic M). | 

Wecklein and M. Schmidt give προυσελούμενος, rightly, I 
think; but they do not account for the error. It appears to 
me to be easily explicable. 

In v. 454 

ὁρῶν ἐμαυτὸν ὧδε προυσελούμενον 
M gives προσηλούμενον. Now, if the same mistake occurred here 
also, 1.6. προσηλούμενος, it would not be unnatural that the word 
‘should be regarded as a compound of 7Adw “to nail.” Over the 
latter part of the compound a gloss would be written thus 


πασσαλευόμενος 
προσηλούμενος 
or, it may be, 
πεπασσαλευμένος 
προσηλωμένος. 


THIRD MEETING. 


AT a meeting held in St John’s College on Thursday, Nov. 
17th, at 8.30 p.m., the President, Dr Jackson, in the Chair, 


The PRESIDENT read a paper On some passages of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, of which the following is an abstract. 


vir 1 § 3=1145 a 27 ἐπεὶ δὲ σπάνιον καὶ τὸ θεῖον ἄνδρα εἶναι, 
καθάπερ οἱ Λάκωνες εἰώθασι προσαγορεύειν, ὅταν ἀγασθῶσι σφόδρα του 
(σεῖος ἀνήρ φασιν), οὕτως καὶ ὁ θηριώδης ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις σπάνιος. 

The phrase σεῖος ἀνήρ φασιν is plainly unsound, since it cannot 
mean, either “they talk of a godlike man,” or “this, they say, is 
a godlike man.” Accordingly it has been proposed to substitute 
οὗτος for οὕτως or before οὕτως to add otros. For my own part, 
noting that the Commentator, 118", writes οὗτος ὁ ἀνήρ θεός [read 
σεϊός] ἐστιν, ἤτοι θεῖος, I think that, thus far, nothing more is 
necessary than the substitution of ὠἀνήρ for ἀνήρ. Compare Plato 
sophist 216 B καί μοι δοκεῖ θεὸς μὲν ἀνὴρ οὐδαμῶς εἶναι, θεῖος μήν. 
(In Meno 99 D καὶ οἱ Λάκωνες ὅταν τινὰ ἐγκωμιάζωσιν ἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα, 
θεῖος ἀνήρ, φασίν, οὗτος, though the phrase is grammatical, the 
context seems to point to the same alteration.) But I am further 
of opinion that Zwinger is right in rejecting the whole clause 


3 
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καθάπερ of Adxwves—oetos ἀνήρ φασιν. For, as the reference to 
the θεῖος is merely retrospective and transitional, the justification 
of the term should be introduced, not here, but at an earlier 
stage: and in fact we have already had such a justification in § 1 
ὥσπερ Ὅμηρος περὶ Ἕκτορος κτλ. Thus, having first written ἀνήρ 
in place οὗ ἀνήρ, I would then, with Zwinger, bracket the whole 
clause καθάπερ οἱ Λάκωνες----φασιν. 

vit 2 8 2=1145 b 30 ὅτι γὰρ οὐκ οἴεταί γε ὁ ἀκρατευόμενος πρὶν 
ἐν τῷ παθει γενέσθαι, φανερόν. 

It is customary to assume with οὐκ οἴεταί ye the ellipse of the 
words δεῖν πράττειν ἃ πράττει, and to quote in justification 
3 § 2=1146 Ὁ 23. But, whereas in 3 ὃ 2 the requisite supple- 
ment occurs in the immediate context, so that the ellipse is easy, 
in 2 § 2 this is not the case. Is it possible that οὐκ οἴεταί ye has 
taken the place of the phrase which would most simply and 
directly express the writer’s meaning, namely, οὐκ ἀγνοεῖ 

vir 4 ὃ 2=1147 Ὁ 31 τοὺς μὲν οὖν πρὸς ταῦτα παρὰ τὸν ὀρθὸν 
λόγον ὑπερβάλλοντας τὸν ἐν αὑτοῖς ἁπλῶς μὲν οὐ λέγομεν ἀκρατεῖς, 
προστιθέντες δὲ τὸ χρημάτων ἀκρατεῖς καὶ κέρδους καὶ τιμῆς καὶ θυμοῦ, 
ἁπλώς δ᾽ οὔ κτλ. 

Whereas we ought to have, either προστιθέντες δὲ τὸ χρημάτων 
καὶ κέρδους without ἀκρατεῖς, or προστιθέντες δὲ [i.e. κατὰ πρόσθεσιν 
δὲ] χρημάτων ἀκρατεῖς καὶ κέρδους without ro, the text gives an 
awkward combination of both forms. Either ἀκρατεῖς (after 
χρημάτων), or τό, should, I think, be bracketed. 

1x 10 § 3=1170 b 31 οὔτε γὰρ ἐκ δέκα ἀνθρώπων γένοιτ᾽ ἂν 
πόλις, οὔτ᾽ ἐκ δέκα μυριάδων ἔτι πόλις ἐστίν. 

This passage, as it stands in our texts, presents a difficulty 
which, though recognized by Hume in his Lesay on the Populous- 
mess of ancient nations (Philosophical Works, Boston and Edin- 
burgh, 1854, 111. 477), seems to have escaped the vigilance of the 
editors. Even if Athens had no more than 20,000 citizens, the 
whole population exclusive of μέτοικοι and slaves cannot be 
estimated at less than 82,336 (Clinton). But for rhetorical pur- 
poses the number of citizens was sometimes reckoned at 30,000 
(Herodotus v 97, Aristophanes ecclestuzusae 1132, [ Plato] Axtochus 
368 £): and this estimate would give for the whole population 
exclusive of μέτοικοι and slaves upwards of 123,500. Thus, though 
according to the passage before us a community of one hundred 
thousand persons is as obviously larger than a πόλις as a com- 
munity of ten persons is less than one, a Greek would have no 
difficulty whatever in imagining a city which contained δέκα 
μυριάδας ἀνθρώπων. Now itis antecedently probable that a Greek 
would measure the size of a city, not by its whole population 
exclusive of μέτοικοι and slaves, but by the number of its citizens; 
and this anticipation is justified by the statements cited above, as 
well as by the phrases χιλίανδρος πόλις, μυρίανδρος πόλις (Plato 
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poleticus 292 =, Isocrates panathenaicus 286 pd, Aristotle politics 
1 8. 1267 ἢ 31). We should have expected then οὔτε yap ἐκ δέκα 
ἀνδρών γένοιτ᾽ dv πόλις : and as one of the two best mss, 1, Pari- 
siensis, and the Commentator, 161’, give this reading, I feel tom- 
plete confidence in recommending its adoption. 


x7§l= 1171 4 12 εἰ δ᾽ ἐ ἐστὶν ἡ εὐδαιμονία κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἐνέργεια, 
εὔλογον κατὰ τὴν κρατίστην" αὕτη δ᾽ ἂν εἴη τοῦ ἀρίστον. εἴτε δὴ νοῦς 
τοῦτο εἴτε ἄλλο τι κτλ. 

The second clause in this extract has for its purpose, not to 
connect a κρατίστη ἐνέργεια already defined with the best part in 
man, but to define the κρατίστη ἐνέργεια as the ἐ ἐνέργεια οἵ man Β 
best part. Hence we should, I think, read αὕτη δ᾽ ἂν εἴη -« ἡ »- τοῦ 
ἀρίστον. 

x 9§5=1179 b 16 οὐ yap οἷόν τε ἢ οὐ ῥᾷδιον τὰ ἐκ τοῦ παλαιοῦ 
τοῖς ἤθεσι κατειλημμένα λόγῳ μεταστῆσαι. 

It seems clear that, in the absence of a preposition, τοῖς ἤθεσι 
κατειλημμένα cannot mean τοῖς ἤθεσιν ἐμπαγέντα καὶ βεβαιωθέντα 
(Paraphrast). Now i in the politics, Iv (στ) 2. 1324 b 21, we have 
Kal ἕτερα δὴ π παρὰ ἑτέροις ἔστι τοιαῦτα πολλά, τὰ μὲν νόμοις κατει- 
Anppeva τὰ δὲ Geow—i.e. “and in other nations there are many 
other such practices, established, some of them by law, some by 
custom”—where ἤθεσιν could not possibly stand. I infer that in 
the present passage we should read, not ἤθεσιν, but ἔθεσιν, taking 
it as an instrumental dative in antithesis to λόγῳ: Apparently 
the Commentator, 185", had this reading. 


Mr GIL read a paper on Plato, Republic, tv 438 e, 439 a, of 
which the following is an abstract: 


Baiter following Madvig reads τὸ δὲ δὴ δίψος, ἦν ᾿ ἐγώ, οὐ 
τούτων θήσεις τῶν οἵων τινὸς εἶναι τοῦτο ὅπερ ἐστίν ; ; ἔστι ὃ ὲ δή του 
(Morgenstern for δή ov) δίψος ; Ἔγωγε, ἦ δ᾽ ὃς" πώματός γε, and in 
the adnotatio critica of his 5th edition (1881) he renders : nonne 
in eorum genere numerabis, quae ita comparata sint, ut alicuius 
sint td, guod sint? I do not believe that τοῦτο ὅπερ ᾿ἐστίν in this 
sense can grammatically stand as a further predicate of οἵων, nor 
is it needed, for τινὸς εἶναι is quite sufficient, cf. 438 D ὅσα ἐστὶν 
ola εἶναί του. I therefore propose to omit the words τοῦτο ὅπερ 
ἐστίν, or, if retained, to refer them to δίψος, thus making a double 
construction after θήσεις, 1.6. οὗ θήσεις δίψος τούτων τῶν οἵων τινὸς 
εἶναι, and οὐ θήσεις δίψος τοῦτο ὅπερ ἐστίν ; 

Further, Morgenstern’s emendation of δήπου into δή του seems 
to me to be at least as unnecessary after the previous clause, as 
Ast considers the reading δή που to be. 

I therefore retain δήπου, and consider that Prof. J owett has 
precisely caught the spirit of the last words in his rendering— 
‘“Would you not say that thirst is one of those relative terms, 
thirst being obviously—- Yes, thirst is relative to drink.” 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Soctetyp. 


LENT TERM, Ι888. 
FIRST MEETING. 


THe Annual Meeting of this Society was held in St John’s 
College on Jan. 26, 1888, at 8.30 p.m., the President, Dr Jackson, 
in the Chair. 

The accounts of the Treasurer, Dr Prise, the Master of 
Christ’s, were presented and passed. 

The following officers, recommended by the Council, were then 
elected. 


President : Tur Master or Curisv’s. 

New Vice-President : Mr Rospertson SmitH. 

New Members of the Council: Prof. Mayor (re-elected), 
Mr Lewis (re-elected), Dr Hort, Dr Jackson, Mr R. Ὁ. Hicxs. 

Treasurer: THE Master or Curist’s (re-elected). 

Secretaries: Dr Postaatse, Mr Gi. (both re-elected). 

Auditors: Dr Sanpys, Prof. CowE.t (both re-elected). 


The following resolutions, previously sanctioned by the Council, 
were passed : 


1. That in future the General Meetings of the Suciety be 
held at 4.45 p.m. instead of at 8.30 p.m. 

2. That such meetings be held in rooms of members of the 
Society. 

3. That the Secretaries be empowered to provide tea from 
the funds of the Society. 


Mr W. Rosertson SmitrH read a paper on the sacrifice of a 
sheep to the Cyprian Aphrodite (Lydus, De Mensibus tv. 45). 
Like the service paid to Venus Verticordia and Fortuna Virilis 
at Rome, of which Lydus speaks in the same chapter, the sacrifice 


] 
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in question fell on the Ist of April. It was argued that this 
coincidence is not accidental, and that both ceremonies are 
Oriental in origin and connected with the feast of Venus among 
the Harranians on the first three days of Nisan, spoken οὗ in the 
Fihrist, and with the spring feast at Hierapolis (De Dea Syria 
49). The Roman rite was not ancient (Macrob. Sat. 1. 12) and 
like other features in Italian Venus-worship must have come 
from the great Phoenician sanctuary of Venus-Astarte at Eryx. 
The words of Lydus ἐτιμᾶτο δὲ ἡ ᾿Αφροδίτη τοῖς αὐτοῖς ols καὶ ἡ 
Ἥρα must refer to the special ritual of the day at Rome, and the 
sacrifices of Juno compared with those of Venus are probably 
those offered in the Regia to Lucina by the regina sacrorum on 
the Calends of every month, viz. agna uel porca, answering to the 
sheep and wild boais of the Cyprian rite. The difference in the 
sex of the victim corresponds to the known preference of the 
Paphian goddess for male victims, which again may be connected 
with her androgynous character. A variety of arguments con- 
spire to show that the Cyprian rite was an atoning sacrifice, and 
according to many analogies this points to the correction ἐσκεπασ- 
μένοι for ἐσκεπασμένον in the description given by Lydux. The 
priests, clad in sheepskins, offered to Aphrodite the sacrifice of 
« sheep. But it also appears that one type of Astarte had a 
sheep for her sacred animal and was originally a sheep-goddess. 
The symbolism of the ram, so common on Cyprian coins, and 
sometimes directly connected with Aphrodite, leads to the con- 
clusion that the Cyprian goddess was in fact the sheep-Aphrodite, 
and that the rite in question was one of those mystical piacula, 
analogous to totem sacraments, in which the sacred animal is 
sacrificed by men of its own totem kind. The most complete 
parallel is found in the lustration at the Lupercalia. Faunus- 
Lupercus, like his priests the Luperci, is clad in the goat-skin, 
and goats are sacrificed to him at the Lupercal. The subject was 
illustrated by reference to other rites of a similar kind, especially 
to the annual atoning sacrifice of Hera Acraea at Corinth, where 
the victim is a goat—that is, a victinn ordinarily excluded from 
the altars of Hera—while its sacrosanct character appears in the 
fact that the thing was so arranged that the animal procured its 
own death without the intervention of the hirelings who managed 
the ceremony. Similarly at Eryx the victims were supposed to 
offer themselves freely at the suggestion of the goddess. This 
implies that they were sacred animals, which again implies that 
atoning sacrifices had a place of unusual prominence in the wor- 
ship of the Oriental Aphrodite, since sacred animals are not 
offered except in atoning and mystical rites. The key to all this 
was sought in primitive totemism (Zncyc. Brit. Article Sacrt- 
FICE). | 
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SECOND MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in Christ's College Lodge at 4.45 
p-m. on Feb. 16, 1888, the President, the Master or Curist’s, in 
the Chair, 


Rev. J. Armitage Rosinson, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, and 

Rev. A. Narrng, B.A., Fellow of Jesus College, were elected 
members. 


Dr VERRALL read a paper on Horace Odes, 111. 25, the object 
of which was to show that the difficulties, suggested to the com- 
mentators by the prefatory form of this poem and by its place at 
the close of the Caesarean poems of the Three Books, are increased 
by the great rarity in Roman literature of any reference to the 
kind of inspiration associated with the orgiastic religion of Bac- 
chus. This rarity is not accidental, but is explained by the 
peculiar relations of that religion to the Roman state and to 
the policy of Augustus. It is probable for this as for other 
reasons that the form of this poem (111. 25) was dictated by some 
exceptional circumstance. The writer proposed to find this cir- 
cumstance in the birth of C. Julius Caesar (son of Agrippa and 
Julius) in B.c. 20 (see Studies in Horace, p. 119), and referred 
particularly in this connexion to Ovid Ars Amandi τ. 177 foll., a 
passage proved by its tone and allusions to have been originally 
suggested by that event. 


The Presipent, Dr PEILE, after congratulating the Society on 
the recent edition of Lucan by one of its members, read the fol- 
lowing notes on Lucan. 

iii, 56. asserit=as. in libertatem—“sets free” (from slavish 
subjection). Ovid has the verb alone in same sense: asserul lam 
me, fugique catenas, Am. 3.11. 3. This suits 58. The common 
explanation ‘‘wins over” does not. The full phrase, of course, is 
liberali asserere manu. | 

iii, 417. quos timeant &c., not “what gods they have to fear” 
(interrog. obl.), but “to have no knowledge of the gods they 
dread” (sub-oblique). They do dread certain gods: viz. those 
whose attributes are unknown, their statues giving no sign. It is 
no question whether they are to dread gods or not. 

iii, 419. Part of a very fine passage—one of the finest in 
Lucan: both in matter and in rhythm free of any of his special 
faults. The lines 417—421 especially give a fine word-painting : 
but 419 (as commonly explained) is wholly out of harmony. The 
simple sense is that the trees sway as though with wind, tho’ 
there is no wind (above, 408-412). So in the next line, there 
is a burning in the wood—but no fire; that is expressly stated 


1—2 
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(non ardentis): but L., having spoken above of the absence of 
wind, does not repeat it. 

The whole means: 

‘‘Often ere now, the story went, the hollow caverns bellowed 
as the earth quaked, and the yews swaying forward to the earth, 
upreared themselves again, and there was a blaze as of burning in 
the wood, tho’ no fire was there, &c.” 

The ordinary explanation is out of place, whether fact or not. 
Besides, procumbentes cannot mean “cnt down,” nor can Lucan 
mean that ‘“‘while being felled (a translation grammatically pos- 
sible) they spring up again.” 

vill. 797—805. I doubt here the ordinary explanation of 797 
and of obrue saxa. 

797 seems to mean no more than the utmost limit of earth. 
Mr Haskins says it is suggested by den. 7. 225 audiet et siquem 
tellus extrema refuso summouet oceano: true; and surely it 
means no more. Pendet is Lucan’s improvement on Virgil’s 
simpler statement: “where the earth sinks sheer in the sea.” 
Instead of being “ἢ is buried in something which is neither sea 
nor land” (a point surely out of place here), it is in immediate 
connexion with the following line, which puts the same fact in 
different words. 

Next as to saxa. I grant the peculiar license of Latin poets 
in speaking of tombs and dead bodies: suxa might mean a stone 
marking a tomb (and caespes below is actually = lapis). 

But can it here—with unus lapis so immediately following ἢ 
It is better to explain it as=Oceta and Nysa. ‘Hide in the 
earth those rocks which cry aloud of Heaven’s injustice! If 
Hercules own all Oeta, if all the ridges of Nysa lie open to the 
Bromian god—why has Magnus but one stone in Egypt ?” 

It seems possible to construe the words ‘“whelm on bim rocks” 
on the analogy of ruere with the acc., and the parallelism of 
obicis tumulum favours this. But the word never occurs in this 
sense. 


THIRD MEETING. 


At a Meeting held at Christ’s College Lodge, on March 1, 
1888, the President, the Masrer or Curist’s, in the Chair, 


P. Giirs, Esq., B.A., Gonville and Caius College, was elected 
a member. 


The Vicr-CHANCELLOR (Dr C. Taytor) read a paper on idpw- 
τάτω from ἱδρωτάω (ἅπαξ Aey.) in the Διδαχῃ τῶν δώδεκα ἀποστόλων 
], 22 (ρ. 2 ed. J. R. Harris), ἀλλὰ καὶ περὶ τούτου δὲ εἴρηται" ἱδρω- 
τάτω ἡ ἐλεημοσύνη σον εἰς τὰς χεῖράς σον μέχρις av γιῷς τίνι δῷς. 
He defended the ms. text against the proposed alterations idpwoarw 
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(the tense of which was unsuitable), ἱδρυσάτω and «μὴ; ἱδρωτάτω, 
the last of which was based on a supposed contradiction between 
this Passage and a preceding one παντὶ τῷ αἰτοῦντί σε δίδου καὶ μὴ 
ἀπαίτει: πᾶσι γὰρ θέλει δίδοσθαι ὁ πατὴρ ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων χαρισμάτων. 
The insertion of μὴ, however, would make this passage a mere 
repetition of what had been more fully and forcibly enjoined 
before, while the words ἀλλὰ καὶ περὶ τούτου δὲ εἴρηται lead us 
to expect a substantial addition and a contrast to what has 
preceded. 

In Book vir of the Apostolical Constitutions, which incorpo- 
rates (with variations and additions) the greater part of the Δι- 
Sayy we read (cap. 2), τῷ αἰτοῦντί σε δίδου καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ θέλοντος 
δανείσασθαι παρὰ σοῦ μὴ ἀποκλείσῃς τὴν χεῖρα: δίκαιος γὰρ ἀνὴρ 
οἰκτείρει καὶ κιχρᾷ. πᾶσι γὰρ θέλει δίδοσβαι ὁ πατὴρ 0 τὸν ἥλιον 
αὐτοῦ ἀνατέλλων ἐ ἐπὶ πονηροὺς καὶ ἀγαθοὺς καὶ τὸν ὑετὸν αὐτοῦ βρέχων 
ἐπὶ δικαίους καὶ ἀδίκους. πᾶσιν οὖν δίκαιον διδόναι ἐξ οἰκείων πόνων. 
τίμα γάρ, φησί, τὸν κύριον ἀπὸ σῶν δικαίων πόνων" προτιμητέον ὁ δὲ τοὺς 
ἁγίους. The last words προτιμητέον κιτιλ. represent μέχρις ἂν γνῷς 
τίνι dos; and ἐξ οἰκείων πόνων correspond in position to ἱδρωτάτω. 
The ‘sweat’ therefore is Jabowr, and the meaning like that of 
Eph, 4, 28, Acts 20. 35. The brief complex saying may be thus 
analysed. (1) The man’s alms-money is to come into his hands 
(Ps. 129. (1 before giving he must get the means of giving. 
(2) Labour must provide the means: his sweat, that is the pro- 
duce of his toil (cf. Ps. 128. 2), must gradually accumulate into 
his hands. This interpretation is supported by another document 
founded on the Διδαχή the Ecclesiastical Canons of the Holy 
Apostles, where St Thomas is made to say τιμήσεις. αὐτὸν καθ᾽ ὃ 
δυνατὸς εἶ ἐκ τοῦ ἱδρῶτός σον καὶ ἐκ τοῦ πόνου τῶν χειρῶν σον. 

There is no contradiction between the two passages in the Ac- 
δαχή. In the first a man on being asked is to give ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων 
χαρισμάτων. In the second the giver is not supposed to be pro- 
vided with the means of giving, nor is it contemplated that he 
will be asked; but while his alms-money is accumulating by 
driblets, he will think how he can best bestow the hard earnings 
of his sweat and toil. EvoeBwv μὲν τὸ αἰτοῦντι δίδοναι εὐσεβεστέ- 
ρων δὲ καὶ τῷ μὴ αἰτοῦντι. 

Mr Μαανύβϑον read a paper “On Malshéttakve®i (Proverb 


Poem) Corp. Poet. Bor., and on an Icelandic Proverb collection 
from the xvth Cent. ed. by K. Kalund.” 


Dr Postcare defended the reading and construction of Prop. 
2.9. 7 uisura et quamuis numquam speraret Vlixem by Plaut. 
As, 634 daturus dixit and Stat. Theb. 1. 347. 


Mr Mayo suggested that wiswra might be taken apart from 
speraret, “though she was destined to see him.” 





EASTER TERM, Ι888. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in Christ’s College Lodge at 
4.45 p.m. on Thursday, May 3rd, the President, the Master or 
Curist’s, in the Chair, 


R. 8. Conway, Exsq., B.A., of Caius College, was elected a 
member. 


Mr J. H. Gray read a paper on Plautus Capt. 882. 

This is the passage where, leading off from the double meaning 
of Κόρα, Eryasilus transforms a number of Latin towns into Greek 
goddesses and swears by them that Hegio’s son is safe. 

In the beginning of this line we have Jam αἷμ. This has 
been variously altered. Thus ain’ tu—tuan’ fide and so on—all a 
long way from the mss. Sense would be made by connecting iam 
diu with venit and supposing the sentence to be iuterrupted by 
Ergasilus. 

But in the other cases question and answer follow inde- 
pendently. 

I think we can emend from Trin, 609 ‘Tam modo, inquit 
Praenestinus,’ whence it appears that tam modo=‘so ago’ was 
peculiar to Praeneste. The phrase is one that would be very 
likely to disappear, a scribe not understanding it. 

It is close to the iam diu of the mss. and the fact that 
Praeneste is the town by which Ergasilus swears in reply is 
evidence in its favour. Thus Heg. ‘(Did he come) so ago?’ 
Erg. ‘ Yes by the place where they say so ago *.’ 

Trin. 708. Etiam ob stultitiam tuam te tueris? multabo 
mina. 

tueris is a vox nihili. Ussing’s view of the construction is 
obviously right, viz. that te is the object of multabo. 

What then about tueris? B. has tecuris multa ab omina; 
©, teturis multa abomina. Multabo mina is due to Scaliger. 
Ussing puts curis in the text, remarking that he does not know 


* Since the above was written it has been pointed out to me that tam 
modo is not now proposed for the first time. Brix prints it in the text of his 
second edition (1870) as a correction due to W. Wagner. But in my edition 
(the 4th—1884) he has gone back to iam diu. I can only hope that in a 
future edition Wagner’s correction may be reinstated. 
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what it means. Why not éuris? Thus ‘Etiam ob stultitiam 
tuam te turis multabo mina,’ 1.6. ‘I will fine you the legal 
penalty of a mina.’ At first sight legis might be expected in 
this connection. But the ductus litterarum is decisive in favour 
of twris. 

Mr Gixxs read the following notes on Theocritus: 


1. 70. Instead of θράσσα of two of the best mss. we should 
perhaps read θᾶσσα,---θᾶσσα τροφός like θῆσσα γυνή Apoll. Rhod. 
1.193. With this reading τροφός would be Simaetha’s own nurse 
and a free woman and consequently a @evyapida her regular and 
appropriate designation. 


Iv. 31. The Scholiast’s note on this passage can hardly be 
accurate and is possibly late; and one of the statements in it, which 
occurs also in Aelian and Pliny’s N. H. comes probably from a 
later source than Theophrastus to whom the Scholiast professes 
to owe it. Thus, as the next line is admitted to give the ‘first 
lines’ of songs in Corydon’s repertotre, v. 31 may mean ‘I can sing 
the tale of Glauce and the tale of Pyrrhus,’ the one a mythological, 
the other an historical subject; the latter referring to the popular 
triumph in Sicily over the defeat of Pyrrhus 276 B.c., the former 
to the fate of Glauce, Creon’s daughter who was married to Jason 
—cf, among others Diod. Sicul. tv. 54. 


v. 43. There is no need to alter ὑβέ the reading of most mss. 
No doubt, as Ahrens says, ὑβός here = λάγνος and he rightly com- 
pares ὑβ[ β]αλής" καταφερής, λάγνος Hesych. With this meaning 
the word is more naturally connected with Latin subare than 
with Skt. whbj as E. Kuhn KZ 24, 99 followed by Osthoff Perf. 
p. 33. 

vil. 70. For avraiow read λείαις év=‘in goblets of unchased 
metal.’ Cf. Hor. Od. 11. 7. 21 obliuioso lewia Massico ciboria 
exple. 


vir. 112. τετραμμένος according to Biicheler Rhein. Mus. 
1884 p. 276 is a reminiscence of Aratus inserted by Theocr. him- 
self without due reference to context. This is denied by Rannow 
Studia Theocritea pp. 23—4. As Kaibel saw, we must start 
from κεκλιμένος of several mss for which τετραμμένος was. in- 
serted as something that would scan. The simplest change is 
κεκλειμένος = ‘go and be shut up in mid-winter by the banks of 
the Hebrus.’ For aco. cf. Od. 1. 333 στῇ pa παρὰ σταθμόν. 


χι. 60. μεμαθεῦμαι has no parallel anywhere in Greek and 
μαθεῦμαι is equally bad. Ahrens’ μασεῦμαι-- μησεῦμαι ought to 
be fut. of μήδομαι, and besides no part of μανθάνω has ἡ. Προ- 
μηθεύς is now generally recognised as a popular etymology of a 
word more akin to ἀμαθύνω than to μανθάνω. avrdya also is 
doubtful. As in one Ms νῦν is written above νεῖν I propose to 
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read viv pav, ὦ κόριον, νεῖν αὐτίκα viv xe μάθοιμι, αὐτίκα νῦν ἃ 
not infrequent combination e.g. Apoll. Rhod. τ. 716. κε μάθοιμι 
with αἴκα and a subjunctive a common irregularity, cf. Arist. 
Nubes 116—-8. (Paley doubtfully suggests viv avrixa.) 


xiv. 6. The absurd assertion of the Scholiast that some said 
this was Plato the philosopher on his way to see Dionysius of 
Syracuse is no doubt derived from some gloss such as οὕτως ὁ 
Πλάτων which was meant to refer to Symposium 370 8 where 
words very similar occur. 


xv. 50. ἐριοί or épecod of mas evidently a mystery to the later 
scholiasts, judging by the variety of interpretations. One how- 
ever seems to supply a clue to the right reading—yrdarwv yap 
πολυπείρως παίζοντες κακὰ παίγνια. For yrarwy Ahrens gives a 
variant ἐπὶ πάντα so that possibly it read originally ararwv γὰρ 
ἐπὶ πάντα πολυπείρως «.t.A. This seems to show that πᾶν πολύ- 
πειροι Was Originally the end of the line and the words having by 
some cause become obscure the end of the last word slightly mis- 
written wus taken as ὦ substantive and the line was filled up so as 
to scan. πῶν is in exactly the same construction as in vil. 44. 


Mr Wratistaw gave a further contribution towards the deri- 
vation and meaning of ἐπιούσιος. 

Mr W. Kayd (Journal of Philology, Vol. v.) writes, “that it 
is unquestionable that no such form as ἐπὼν is anywhere to be 
found.” I had previously thought that the improbability of 
the two verbs ἐπεῖναι and ἐπιέναι having a common participle, 
ἐπιών, was sufficient to settle the question in favour of ἐπιέναι. 
But I have found two instances of ἐπὼν in Plato and one in 
Demosthenes. 

Those in Plato are, Lysis 217 c, οἷον τὸ ἐπόν, where ézov 
is a certain correction of Heindorf’s for ἔτι ὄν; and Parmenides 
132 ©, ὃ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἐκεῖνο τὸ νύημα ἐπὸν νοεῖ. That in Demosthenes 
is in the oration against Meidias p. 517 line 15, ἐπόντος τοῦ φόβου 
τούτου. 

I think the claims οὗ ἐπεῖναι to have originated ἐπιούσιος may 
now be set aside for ever. 

Furthermore, since Mr Kayd does not mention Dr Lightfoot 
as quoting an important passage of Plato (Crito 44 a) in his 
treatise “On a Fresh Revision,” I must presume that this was 
published before I drew Dr Lightfoot’s attention to it, which I 
did while he was still residing at Cambridge. 

In this passage, very early in the morning, Crito is represented 
as coming to Socrates and informing him, that the fatal ship had 
arrived at Sunium, and that on the morrow (eis αὔριον) Socrates 
must end his life, The dialogue then proceeds: 

Socrates. ‘ Well, Crito, with good luck may it be! If it so 
pleases the gods, so let it be. I don’t however think it will arrive 


to-day (τήμερον). 
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Crito. .“ Whence do you infer this?” 


Socrates. “I will tell you. I presume I am to be put to 
death the day after that on which the ship arrives.” 


Crito. ‘At any rate so say the authorities in these matters ” 


Socrates, “ Well, I don’t think it will arrive on the coming 
day (τῆς ἐπιούσης ἡμέρας = τήμερον above), but on the next (τῆς 
ἑτέρας) Aud I infer it from a vision, which I have seen this 
night a little previously ; and it seems, that you forbore to wake 
me very opportunely.” 

Crito. “And what was the vision }” 


Socrates. ‘ Methought a lady, handsome and fair-visaged, 
dressed in white, called me and said: Socrates, on the third day 
thou wilt come to fertile Phthia.” | 


Three days are here mentioned. The first is termed both 
τήμερον and τῆς ἐπιούσης, the second τῆς ἑτέρας, and the third τῇ 
ὑστεραίᾳ [τῆς érépas|, Hence it is clear, that in the early morning 
the day of which the major part is yet to come, is represented 
by ἢ ἐπιοῦσα. This makes it manifest, that 7 ἐπιοῦσα is not in 
vtself equivalent to 4 αὔριον, although very often the context 
allows it to be used as such. 

There is also ἃ somewhat similar passage in the Ecclesiazusae 
of Aristophanes (105): 


, , by b) A e 7 
τούτον γέ τοι, νὴ THY ἐπιοῦσαν ἡμέραν, 
τόλμημα τολμῶμεν τοιοῦτον οὕνεκα. 


“On this account—I swear by the coming day— 
We are venturing on this great enterprize.” 


Here Praxagora early in the morning terms the day, the 
major part of which was still to come, 7 ἐπιοῦσα, the coming 
day. [I find that this passage is quoted by Dr Lightfoot. ] 

Lastly, there is also a passage in the Acts of the Apostles, in 
which, if the usual punctuatiou and syntactical arrangement be 
retained, τῇ ἐπιούσῃ is led by the following τῇ ἑτέρᾳ to bear the 
same signification as in the above-cited passage from the Crito of 
Plato. In Acts xx. 15 we read: κἀκεῖθεν (from Mitylene) azo- 
πλεύσαντες, τῇ ἐπιούσῃ κατηντήσαμεν ἄντικρυς Χίον, τῇ δ᾽ ἑτέρᾳ 
παρεβάλομεν εἰς Sapov, τῇ δ᾽ ἐχομένῃ ἤλθομεν εἰς Μίλητον. The 
Revised Version translates: ‘‘And sailing from thence, we came 
the following day over against Chios, and the next day we touched 
at Samos, and the day after we came to Miletus.” 

This translation gives us, according to the common accepta- 
tion of τῇ ἐπιούσῃ, FOUR days from Mitylene to Miletus, two of 
which are taken up in getting “over against” Chios, which seems 
an exorbitant time by the map. 

But if St Luke—the ship having, as a matter of course, made 
an early start—has used τῇ ἐπιούσῃ in the same way as Plato and 
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Aristophanes, we have only three days for the voyage with τῇ 
ἑτέρᾳ in its proper place and signification. Thus comparing the 
three days expressed as above by Plato with the three days of 
St Luke, we have 

Plato (1 ta ae (2) ris érépas 

(3) τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ [τῆς ἑτέρας]. 
St Luke (1) τῇ ἐπιούσῃ (2) τῇ ἑτέρᾳ 
(3) τῇ ἐχομένῃ [τῆς ἑτέρα». 

But I freely admit, that, if τῇ ἐπιούσῃ of St Luke be taken, 
contrary to the rhythm of the sentence and the general consensus 
of commentators, with the preceding ἀποπλεύσαντες, the days come 
out correctly, and my reasoning upon Acts xx. 15 falls to the 
ground. 

But the quotations from Plato and Aristophanes are enough 
to prove that ἢ ἐπιοῦσα is not of itself synonymous with ἡ αὔριον, 
‘the morrow,’ but, when used early in the morning, signifies the 
coming day, the to-day (τήμερον), the major part of which is yet 
to come. 

This exactly suits the formula given by St Matthew (vi. 11), 
“Give Ns this ‘day (σήμερον) our daily bread,” τὸν ἄρτον τὸν ἐπι- 
οὐσιον -- τὸν ἄρτον τῆς ἐπιούσης, used as a morning prayer. And if 
any one chooses to take into consideration the Jewish day from 
sunset to sunset, and interprets “this day” (σήμερον) accordingly, 
I can raise no objection to the use of the formula of St Matthew 
as an evening prayer. But at any rate as a midday prayer— 
if not also as an evening prayer—allowing the formula of 
St Matthew to lead the signification of ἐπιούσιος to indicate 
bread for the space of the coming day, reckoning from the 
moment of using the prayer—the formula of St Luke (xi. 3), 
“Give us day by day (ro καθ᾽ ἡμέραν) our daily bread,” would 
appear to be the correct one. 


SECOND MEETING. 


At a Meeting held in Christ’s College Lodge on May 31, 1888, 
the President, the MasTEeR or Curist’s, in the Chair, 


Dr SkraT communicated a paper “On the provincial English 
words screes, sliding stones, and aiz, harrows,” as follows: 

“In Dickinson’s Cumberland Glossary, I find the entry: ‘Scree, 
the running débris on the side of a mountain.’ I submit that this 
form has been wrongly evolved from the pl. form screes, which is, 
notoriously, the form commonly in use. I greatly doubt whether 
scree is really used at all by natives of that county. 

I believe that the right form of the singular is really scrith, 
whence the pl. form scriths, ‘Then the voiced th must have been 
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dropped, as in the common word clothes, and the vowel-lengthening, 
consequent on the loss of the th, would naturally take place, and 
give us the precise form screes, which we find to be in use. 

The etymology is from the Icel. skrvSa, a landslip on a hill- 
side; also used, as Viyfussun tells us, of the black streaks on a 
mountain-side from old slips, and frequent in local names. Skridu- 
Jalil, i.e. a scrith-fall, is the Icelandic word for ‘avalanche.’ There 
are several related words, such as skriSr, a creeping or sliding 
motion, skretSask, to slink along, shrev’S, a shoal of fish ; all from 
various stems of the strong verb skrida, to creep, crawl, glide, 
cognate with the Dan. skride, G. schreiten. Hence a skrith means 
‘that which slides or glides down.’ 

Another related word is the Lowl. Scotch sb. scriddan, used 
in Ross-shire to mean ‘a mountain-torrent.’ Jamieson quotes two 
most interesting passages. ‘The farms which are bases to high 
mountains, as in Kintail, suffer great losses from what is called a 
scriddan, or mountain-torrent’ And again-—‘When the rain 
falling on the side of a hill, tears the surface, and precipitates a 
large quantity of stones and gravel into the plain below, we call it 
ἃ scridan.’ In the latter case a scridan has precisely the sense of 
screes, Observe also that the Icel. skrida belongs to the weak de- 
clension ; the A.8. equivalent would be *scride, with a pl. *scridan, 
which is just the form required to explain the Ross-shire form. 
The n still appears in Icelandic in the gen. pl. skriSna. Other 
related words are, A.S. scrie, a course, scrid (gen. scrides), a kind 
of litter or cart, probably a sledge. 

Aiz is an old Wiltshire word for ‘harrows’; it is recorded in 
an old glossary lately reprinted in the first number of the new 
Archeological Journal.’ We are there told that harrows are so 
called because they are made in the shape of the letter 4; which 
is plainly a trumped up story. The old-fashioned triangular 
harrow might be likened to the letter V, but there is no reason 
fur supposing that our ancestors were very well acquainted with 
the modern English alphabet. In Shropshire, an A is called an 
aa (pronounced as ah/), and in Somersetshire its name has a 
diphthongal sound ; see Elworthy's Somersetshire Glossary. 

Here, once more, the sjmple explanation is that a voiced th 
has been lost. The singular of atz is atthe (riming with bathe), 
and the plural atthes became atz. The form atthe answers pre- 
cisely to the M.E. eythe, A.S. egeSe, a harrow, cognate with the 
O.H.G. egida, a rake or harrow, G. Hgge. ΑΒ in the related word 
edge, the initial e arose from an ¢-mutation of a, and the con- 
nection with the Lat. ac-tes is obvious. Vanitek derives the Lat. 
occa, a harrow, from the same root AK. Cf. Lat. ac-ws, a needle, 
and E. acute. The implement plainly takes its name, naturally 
enough, from its sharp points or teeth. 

There is an excellent example of the word in Piers Plowman, 
C. xxii, 273. The author says of the four great fathers of the 
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Latin church that they “ harowede in a hand-whyle al holy scrip- 
ture With to eythes that thei hadden, an olde and a newe’; 1.6. 
they harrowed, in a short time, all holy Scripture with two harrows 
that they had, an old one and a new one, viz. Vetus testamentum 
et nouwm. He means that they commented on all the books of 
the Bible, dividing their commentaries into two parts, one on the 
Old and one on the New Testament. The M.E. ey was pro- 
nounced like ey in they, and the prov. E. word has kept this sound 
without change.” 


Mr J. H. Moutrton read a paper of suggested etymologies of 
which the following is an abstract : 

sword, ie. suizta, ,/sves+dhé: cf. Zend. hanh to strike.— 
swath: tcf. Lith. svedziw to whip.—swan and σῆμα (1.6. swi-mn), 
from  /suen to shine: ct. Zend huéng (Gathas, 1.6. *swans) and 
hapra brightness.—sound (healthy) for synté-, ppp of ,/suen to be 
strong (? same as last), seen in swain, Goth. svintha.—swim, sound 
(strait), ? ,/suem, Zend hugnmaht we move, but Bartholemae 
equates Vedic suvdmast.—serra perhaps for suérra, cf. Zend ,/har 
to eat (radical idea of biting ?).—socrus cannot be identical with 
ἑκυρός, for Ch. SI. svekrd proves a velar q, and the loss of τ is 
inexplicable. The ILE. masc. was suékuro-, cf. κύριος, =‘ own 
lord” (Curtius); the fem. suegré is “‘own lady,” cf. Ags. fred, 
Ger. Frau, The two words, originally distinct, have naturally 
been mixed up.—soror, I.E. sué-s-or-, possibly shews tiefstufe of 
,/es, ‘she who is one’s own.”—Attention was called to the origin 
of ‘‘,/ewel to shine” (σέλας etc.), which is only an abstufung of 
LE. suwel, sun; can other verbal roots be similarly explained ἢ 
Thus sevérus answers to sérius =svérios, Goth. svera-.  sdpio pre- 
supposes a noun sa‘wep (*sdp- in Latin). persdna requires sa“uen, 
which I compare with ,/suen to shine (supr.): the connexion with 
sinus is only popular etymology. sdldri, sdld-c-rwm may be I.E. 
soiuola, life: cf. Goth. saivala, E. sowl. sdrex ὕραξ represent 


satraks gen. surakos, and may start from an I.E. noun sauer, 
a shrill noise (Skt. svdratt, σῦριγξ) : Sawracte (Cato) is a deriva- 
tive.—serénus cannot be compared with σέλας, fur sué- always 
became 8ὅ- in Latin. It has lost an initial &: cf. either fepds 
(ξηρός) or ξέ(σγω, the latter describing a “burnished” sky.—eipros 
must also part company. I.E. twewer “twinkler” made an adj. 
tweisrijos, whence Σείριος, and Seip analogically. Of. Vedic tvis 
“ micare,” Lith. tviska it flickers.—Fidcos from neuter base suid: 
for the ὁ cf. Oscan stom, Skt. svay-am, Zend hae-.—F édva, 
Jued(h): ct. Skt. vadht, bride, E. wed—oifw: add Ch. SI. 
svistatt, hiss, to Goth. sviglén.—oaos and sdnus (ie. svas-no-s), 
,/svas: cf. Vedic svasti, welfare. Popular etymology read this as 
suastt, from a supposed connexion with ,/as; but the abstract 
of ,/as is rightly st, both in Skt. and Zend.—oicw perh. for 
ὦ εἰσ-σω, a compound of the preposition ὦ (ὠκεανός, ὠφελέω) with 
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/ets, Skt. isyati, set in motion.—opyuea perf. part. act. of *d-pe 
(opéyw), for 6 r-r§-us-i, in which abstufung has destroyed the 
reduplicating vowel. 


Dr PaLey communicated a paper on the “ Arms of Achilles” 
in I]. xvi. and elsewhere, 


MICHAELMAS TERM, 1888. 


FIRST MEETING. 


AT a General Meeting held in Trinity College Lodge, on Oct. 
25, 1888, the Master or TRINITY in the Chair, 


F. W. Tuomas, Esq., Trinity College, was elected a member. 


Dr PostGaTE read a note on Catullus xiv. 8, 9 and 17, 18, in 
which he proposed to read as follows : 


hoc ut dixit Amor, sinistra, ut ante 
dextra, sternuit approbationem 
(MSS. approbatione), 


and 
hoc ut dixit Amor, sinistram ut ante, 
dextram sternuit approbationem 
(MSS. sinistrauit ante), 


supposing Love to be on the left when Septimius makes his speech 
and on the right when Acme makes hers. 


In txiv. 109 he proposed to read 
prona cadit late casu cuncta obuia frangens 
for the MS. lateque ciievus*. 


Mr E. S. THompson read notes on some passages of Plato’s 
Republic. 

473 c. The word ἐκγελῶν should be bracketed as a gloss. 
(1) There is no authority for the word applied to a wave in the 
sense of “ breaking,” and the only metaphorical use in Eur. 770. 
1176, of a gaping wound, is not in the least parallel. (2) It 
disturbs the run of the metaphor. 


* These, and other emendations of Catullus, have been published in the 
Journal of Philology, xv1t1. 226. 
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475 ΒΕ. Perhaps Plato wrote καὶ τοὺς τῶν τεχνυδρίων «φίλους-- 
φιλοσόφους φήσομεν; 

488 D. οἰόμενοι (of the MSS. and Hermann) is untranslate- 
able; οἰομένους (of Stallbaum and Buiter) gives a wrong sense. 
For that it is impossible (as things are, at any rate) to combine 
the art of steering with the art of winning the post of steersman 
is not one of the things that the ναῦται στασιάζοντες “think,” 
but one of the things that they “do not understand.” All the 
sentence after μὴ éxatovras depends. on those words, and οἰόμενοι 
(or οἰομένους) should be struck out. 

501 8B. Perhaps Plato wrote πρὸς ἐκεῖνο τὸ ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
<€ws> ἐμποιοῖεν κιτιλ. 

503 c. The words καὶ νεανικοί τε καὶ μεγαλοπρεπεῖς τὰς διανοίας 
are clearly out of place where they stand. They were probably a 
gloss on ὅσα ἄλλα τούτοις ἕπεται, and should be struck out. 

509 D. Though the Paris MS. A, followed by Baiter, gives 
οὐρανὸν, yet οὐρανοῦ, given by Stallbaum from some other MSS., 
is the right reading. The pun which Plato wishes to suggest 
and at the same time to deprecate, is not, as generally assumed, 
between ὁρατὸν and οὐρανὸν, but between νοῦ (suggested in νοητοῦ 
just above) and ovpa-vod. For why should Plato avoid οὐρανὸν 
because it is like ὁρατὸν any more than he avoids ὁρατὸν because 
it is like οὐρανόν! Phrases like ἀπ᾽ ὄνου πεσεῖν show that γοῦ was 
a word capable of suggesting a pun, 

530 B. The omission of ἐστὶ and εἰσὶ seems rarer in ere 
nate than in principal sentences, rarer in relative sentences than 
in most other subordinate sentences, and rarer after the simple 
relative os than after other relative forms such as ὃς dv, ὅσπερ, Wc. 
Perhaps here we should read οἶπερ περὶ τούτων φρονιμώτατοι, or 
οἵπερ τούτων φρονιμώτατοι. At 519 a, where Kiihner, Griech. ΟὟ. 
(Vol. 11. p. 37), regards ὥστε... ἐργαζόμενον as standing for wore... 
ἐργαζόμενον ἐστίν, perhaps we should read ws τε... ἐργαζόμενον. 


SECOND MEETING. 


AT a Meeting held on Thursday, Nov. 8th, 1888, in Trinity 
College Lodge, the President, the Master or Curist’s, in the 
Chair, 

Rev. M. A. Bayrirtp, M.A., Clare College, 
Miss K. M. Emery of Girton College, 
were elected members. 


Professor Mayor read a paper on ‘The Latin Heptateuch 
attributed to Juvencus,’ of which the following is an abstract : 

In 1564 the French printer William Morel published in his 
edition of Cyprian 165 lines of Latin hexameters, ‘Genesis.’ 
These have appeared in the editions of Cyprian and Tertullian to 
this day, and even the latest editor of Cyprian, Hartel, was not 
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aware that more had appeared, or that there were better mss. 
than the 13th century fragment published by Morel. The Jesuit 
Sirmond knew the whole Heptateuch, and gave the number of 
lines in each book and the opening verses. In 1733 E. Marténe 
the famous Benedictine published from a ninth century ms., now 
in Paris, 1441 lines of Genesis. These were reprinted by Gal- 
landi, by the Jesuit Arevalo, in the Collectio Pisaurensis and in 
the 19th volume of Migne’s Patrologia. In 1852 in the first 
volume of the Spicilegium Solesmense the Benedictine J. B. Pitra, 
from two Laon mss., one of the 9th century, one (transcribed 
from that) of the 10th century, and from the Trinity ms. B. 1 42, 
of the 10th century, published 54 additional lines of Genesis, the 
whole of Exodus and Joshua, and portions of the intervening 
books. Lastly in 1888 Pitra published the remainder of Leviticus, 
Nuiubers, Deuteronomy, and what is left of Judges. 

Pitra still maintains that the author is Juvencus, whose 
Gospels are dedicated to Constantine, and that the book was 
written in Julian’s time, when Christians were forbidden to teach 
the classics, But it must be later than 396 a.p. for it cites 
Claudian 3 cons. Hon., and probably second-hand, from Augus- 
tine or Orosius. I agree with Luciau Miller that we must place 
it as early as we can, because of the purity of the language, and 
(allowing for itacisms and changes of prosody) the correctness of 
the versification. Aldhelm (bishop of Salisbury in 672) and Beda 
(born in 675) cite the poem. Thus we find witnesses in Britain 
in the 7th and 8th centuries ; of the 9th century two manuscripts 
exist (both in France); of the 10th two (one in France, one in 
England); of the 13th one (in France). Then it disappears from 
view till the 16th century. 

There are many corruptions in the mss., especially in proper 
names ; lines too are often transposed or repeated. The Trinity 
manuscript generally avoids these errors, but not always. I have 
found two lines of narrative inserted in a speech, for which a 
moment's search discovered the true homes. The work of restora- 
tion is one of extreme facility, thanks to the sure indications of 
the manuscript. I often restore the text of twenty or thirty 
lines together as fast as 1 can write. I am passing through the 
press a critical review of the whole poem, dedicated to Cardinal 
Pitra, and will therefore here only add a specimen of ‘corrections. 
First from the Jatest instalment (Analecta sacra et classica Spici- 
legio Solesmensi parata edidit J. B. Pitra. Paris and Rome 1888), 
C is the Trinity ms. 


Judges. 


27 guoDque magis celeri lapsirVut moenia cassA, 
obtulit, ut thalamis natam coniungeret Ascam 
Chalebus genitor, illiquE fVrENtibus armis 
arduus, obliquas uertisset funditus arces. 
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C supplies dapsarEnt, caseV (ie. casu) and ili qui. Add 
quoque and fOrtibus and you have 


quoque magis celeri lapsarent moenia cassu, 
obtulit, ut thalamis natam coniungeret Ascam, 
Chalebus genitor illi, qui fortibus armis 
arduus obliquas uertisset funditus arces. 


Perhaps OBLiquas should be ANTiquas. 


35 nam praecelsa dedit et collibus ardua curuis 
iugera, et optatos SINIfar praestitit usus. 


‘De Dinifar (sic) silet uulg. et Lxx.” Prrra. 
C has LIMfarum, ie. lympharum. 


65 Vt parET. At alia Manasses praedia BeSTae 
non tenuit, Scythicis fuerant quae capta colonis, 
nec Taura, Carmazasque. 


65 “APparENT VTC.” Pirra. 67 “CaNnaza (sic) uox 
noua uidetur, prorsusque ignota.” PiTRa. 


C restores in 65 At parT αὶ EX alia and BeTSae, in 67 taNa 
caMnazasque suas, i.e. Tanacam (Taanach) gazasque suas. 


As a specimen of the Spicilegium take the following : 
Exodus 9 (the plague of hail). 


372 triticeas segetes nondum pubentibus herbis, 
et quae alicam monstra VIt BVmina cAetera MERsit, 
quae conspersa solo nondum depromserat occa. 


“atque alicam C. atque aliquam A.” PirTRa, whose et quae 
we may accept. Not so his lexicographical teaching: ‘‘buméina. 
uocabulum hactenus nouum, quo designari uidetur culmus pu- 
bescens, quem gaudet pascere pecus quodcumque bubulum: inde 
forsan bwmen et bumina innuitur. at tenet me suspicio ingens 
legendum esse 


aique alicam monstrantibus, ima cetera.” 


bumina is neither more nor less than wimima, by a double 
degradation. From C we take monstraRVNt and cetera. For 
mersit no better substitute occurs than 7'RA Nsit. 


et quae alicam monstrarunt, uimina cetera transit. 
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THIRD MEETING. 


AT a General Meeting held on Thursday, November 22, 1888, 
in Trinity College Lodge, the President, the Master or Curist’s, 
in the Chair, 


H. C. GoopHart, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, 
was elected a member. 


Mr Futrorp proposed in Euripides ph. Taur. 1351, 1352 
of δὲ κλίμακας 
σπεύδοντες ἦγον διὰ χερῶν πρυμνήσια 
to read πρύμνης azo for πρυμνήσια, the latter word being devoid 
of sense. 


Mr Conway suggested that πρυμνήσια concealed an adj. in 
agreement with κλίμακας in the sense of ‘ladders let down from 
the stern.’ 


Mr Fulford also proposed to read in Eur. Iph. Aul. 1199 ἐν 
iow γὰρ ἦν τόδ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽ ἢ σ᾽ ἐξαιρετὸν x.T.A. 


Dr VERRALL read a note on κατάχαλκος (Eurip. 79. Taur. 
1246) and ἐπίχαλκος (Aristoph. Vesp. 17): 

In the first passage, δράκων σκιερᾷ κατάχαλκος εὐφύλλῳ δάφνᾳ, 
the word κατάχαλκος is generally condemned and is shown to be 
incorrect by the order of the words, which requires an adjective 
construable with the datives. In the second passage ἐδόκουν ἀετὸν 
| dvapracayra τοῖς ὄνυξιν ἀσπίδα | φέρειν ἐπίχαλκον dvexas és τὸν 
οὐρανόν, the word ἐπίχαλκον is inadmissible (1) because the order 
requires a predicate construable specially with φέρειν ἐς τὸν ov- 
ρανόν, and (2) because the point of the passage (a riddle) requires 
here an epithet applicable to ἀσπίδα in the sense of agp. 

In both places the familiar spelling -yaAxos has displaced the 
spelling -καλχος, from κάλχη (Latin cochlea), which (see L. and 
Sc. 8. Ὁ.) was used for a spiral coil. Thus Euripides means that 
the serpent was ‘low-coiled in the shade of a leafy bay,’ and 
Aristophanes that the eagle carried the asp ‘coiled up’ or ‘coiled 
over. The ‘shield’ would also be ‘coiled over,’ being made, as 
often, with the covering arranged in a spiral. 

Was not καλχαίνειν (ἔπος, etc.) derived from this sense of 
κάλχη Ἶ 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Pdilological Society. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 

ὃ The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions 
by one payment of ten guineas, or after ten years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas. 


. 6& Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 

6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Nociety may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 


8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 
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9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 

10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 

11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 

12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 

18 No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 

14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 

15 The president, or in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 

16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 

17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 

18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 

19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author's 
name. 

20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 

21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law 
enacted without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the 
members voting. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambritge Pdilological Society, 


LENT TERM, 1891. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At the Annual General Meeting held on Jan. 22, 1891, at 
4,45 p.m., in Dr Sandys’ house, the President, Dr Sanpys, in the 
Chair, the following officers were elected : 


President : Dr Sanpys (re-elected). 
New Vice-President: Dr JEBB. 


New Members of Council: Mr Epwarps and Mr J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON. 


Treasurer: Mr Apa. 
Secretaries: Dr Posteate, Mr Gi. (both re-elected). 


The Treasurer’s accounts were presented and passed, and a 
unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to the Master of Christ’s, 
the retiring Treasurer. 


A paper was read by Mr F, W. Tuomas on ‘The representa- 
tion of the Indo-European long and short liquid and long nasal 
sonants in Greek and Latin.’ 


I, E. ΕἾ appear in Greek in a double form ap aA (Aecol. op oA) 
and pa Xa (Aeol. po Ao). The nature of the instances forbids our 
explaining either form away as due to analogy. Recognizing 
therefore both forms we have to seek a cause for the variation. 
Osthoff’s view (M. U. 11. p. 144) that 7 κραδίη was parallel to 
Sk. s& gna, while τῆς καρδίης was parallel to Boeotian Bava, is 
untenable inasmuch as (1) the variations under Sievers’ Law 
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appear only before vowels: (2) it fails to account for numerous 
words such a8 γραφή (for *oxpady) στρατός ἀστραπή τράπεζα πίμ- 
πλαμεν ἥμβροτον &c. That the form of the sonant was not influ- 
enced by the nature or number of the surrounding consonants is 
proved by μάρτυς v. βραδύς, μάρτυς ν. στρατός, κράνον ν. μάρναμαι, 
χλαμύς and ἐμβραμένα, ῥάπτω ν. paprrw. The vera causa must 
be some wider factor in speech, and the first to suggest itself, 
and the cause really at work, is the I. Εἰ. accent. The chief heads 
of the evidence are as follows :— 


A. Where the syllable in question was unaccented, only pa ra 
are found. 


(1) Out of 15 verbs in ιὅ- such as βλάπτω κράζω ἄο. 14 
have pa λα. The single exception μάρπτω (1) is 
otherwise peculiar, (2) has by ita side forms βράπτω 
βράψαι βράξαι in Hesychius. 

(2) Out of 25 strong aorists 21 have pa da only. Of the 
remaining four kar ébapGov (Aristoph.) is later than 
καταδράθω (Hom. ), ἥμαρτον (Theogn.) than ἥμβροτον 
(Hom.), ἐτάρπην ταρπώμεθα (Hom.) from τέρπω exist 
side by side with τραπείομεν and are analogical from 
τέρπω, while for ἔπαρδον (Aristoph.) from πέρδομαι a 
similar origin may be suggested. 

(3) γλάφω γράφω βλάβεται βράχω tparw τράχω βαρδῆν 
correspond to the Sk. sixth class, βαρδὴν is for 

βραδῆν (β !). κάρφω (Lat. carbo) contains I. E. a. 

(4) pa- Aa- appear in 12 adjj. in -po -Ao-. καρτερός (κρατε- 
pos) is due to κάρτος. 

(ὅ) βραδύς βραχύς κρατύς θρασύς πλατύς χλαμύς. ταρφύς 
is due to ταρφειός from τάρφος, cf. τραφερός. 

(6) βροτός δρατός ὀφιόσπρατος. δαρτός σπαρτός φθαρτός 
&c. are analogical (ν. Brugm. Gr. 1. § 292 p. 236). 


B. Where accent varied in declension or conjugation, both 
forms are found. 


(1) Nouns in -es, Compare κράτος θράσος Kpavos Aayos 
πλάτος πλάγος βράχος βλάβος with κάρτος θάρσος 
τάρβος τάρφος. 

(2) Nouns ἱπ -o, I. E. térsos trsésjo gave rise to térsos 
(τερσιά) tfs0s (ταρσός ταρσια) and tradés (τρασιάλ). Το 
the same variation are due χαλκός (cf. Tedxiv Prell- 
witz B.B. xv. 148 sqq.), μάργος (Sk. mrga, Zd. mer*ya, 
Lat, mergus (not = madgus)). 

(3) Nouns in -n. Note ἄρνα as compared with fava (not 
paiva) which Hesychius quotes. 

(4) Verbs in -vw -vype -νυμι. In all of these there was 
original abstufung: cf. δήλομαι (geln(omai)) with 


βούλομαι (gin(omai)), πέρνημι with μάρναμαι and πορ- 
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‘vapev, sternuo with πτάρνυμαι. Under this heading 
appear all the verbs apparently contradicting the 
rule: ἁμαρτάνω and δαρθάνω by the side of βλαστάνω, 
μάρναμαι by the side οὗ βάρναμαι (for *Bpavapar), 
πτάρνυμαι and θάρνυσθα. The variation is due to 
original abstufung and the words are to be com- 
pared with τάμνω = tind and the like. 


C. Certain individual words strikingly confirming the rule: 
also some difficult cases. 


(a) στήλη Sk. sthiina I. E. si(h)ina : κάῤῥα -- κόρση: κάρτων 
καῤῥων -- κρείττων : σάλπιγξ πάλλαξ πάρνοψ: μάρτυς: 
ἄφλαστον : ἄτρακτος : κραιπνός = κραπνιός : χλανίς : 
τράπεζα = qturpedi : ἀγλαός = = ay-lu-os: πραπίδες : 
ἵλαος = Sisluos: βραβεύς : ἀμβλακίσκω : βάρδιστος for 
βραδιστός (B'). 

(6) καρδία παρθένος Σπαρτοί ἀταρπός τέταρτος are apparent 
difficulties. But of these τέταρτος, by the side of 
τέτρατος, is due to τέσσαρες, ἀταρπός V. ἀτραπὸς points 
to térqos trqésjo whence *rapzos and ἔτραπός, Σπαρτοί 
is later than (ὀφιό)γσπρατος, καρδίη (occurring in Hom. 
initial in a single verse thrice repeated) is perhaps 
due to *xapda = corda, σπάρτον σπάρτη Σπάρτη κάρνον 
omapyavov have original noun accentuation shown in 
A. S. γυἃ ‘battle’ = Urgerm. 3inpo v. Gk. pares, 
πότος V. Toros, Sk. kdrna ‘ear’ v. karnd4 ‘eared’, ὄκνος 
noun Vv. oxvos adj. ὅσ. 


Rationale of the rule. ¥ | tend to develope into glide+r 1 
consonants + glide. The accent falling on the syllable in question, 
in virtue of its element of extra stress, encouraged this tendency 
to lengthen, and converted the first glide into a full vowel; falling 
on ἃ different syllable repressed it. The syllable rap is always 
long in Gk., rpa always short. In final syllables the tendency 
was perhaps counteracted by the effort to bring the accented part 
as near the end as possible: thus dpag is par allel to τιμή. At the 
same time, as δράξ &c. may be due to dpaxos &c., it is not possible 
to determine what form the sonant took in these cases. ὑπόδρα 
Sk. upadf¢ is in favour of ρα. 

This explanation being of a general nature applies 4 priori to 
all sonants showing a variation parallel to that between ap pa. 


The evidence in favour of applying it to ἢ ] i i=Gk. op pw 
ολ Aw ἡ (a) μη (pa) ἡ (ἃ) νη (va) is as follows :— 
A. Where the syllable was certainly unaccented, only pw dw 
μὴ vw are found. 
(1) Verbs in -σκω, viz. βλώσκω τιτρώσκω βιβρώσκω θρώσκω 
θνήσκω μιμνήσκω. 
1—2 
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(2) oe corresponding to sixth class in Sk.: τρώω σμήχω 
νήθω. 


(3) Verbs 3 in ιό-, Viz. σμάω xvdw and possibly also τρωχάω 
τρωπάω στρωφάω and ἱδρώω. 

(4) Perfect stems, viz. δέδμημαι τέτμημαι κέκμημαι μέμνη- 
μαι τέθνηκα τέτρωμαι μέμβλωκα βεβρώθοις πέπρωται 
ἔστρωται. 

(ὅ) Perfect participles passive, viz. τρωκτός στρωτός βρωτός 
τρωτός τμητός κμητός θνητός ὃ μητός. 

(6) The following ;---πρωκτός βλωθρός γρωθύλος (Sk. grha, 
Zd. ger°da) γλῶσσα yAwyiv στρωμνή χλωρός χλοή 
πρώην μνεία (Sk. τιᾶγά) δμητήρ ἴγνητες. 

B. στρώννυμι by the side οὗ στόρνυμι is a case of variation 
due to abstufung. 


C. op oA x (a) accompany the probable 7, EF. accent in the 
following :— 


δόρπον κόρση ovAos (Sk. γα) φόρμιγξ κῆπος (Lat. campus) 
πῆνος (Lat. pannus) δήνεα (Sk. déimsamsi) μῆδος (if connected with 
mentula) μῆτις (cf. μάντις), to which should possibly be added 
πόρτις πόρταξ πόρνη τόλμη. 

Difficult forms are δολιχός and πολλοί But (1) in δολιχός oA 
represents 11 before the vowel ὃ, which is also found in στέριφος 
sterilis &c, by the side of oréppos ; (2) πολλοί is otherwise difficult 
since (a) pjnof must have produced πουλοί (cf. Feist, ‘Gothic 
Vocabulary,’ p. 35, and J. Schmidt, ‘Neutralbildung,’ p. 47 n.); 
(6) plof is without evidence; (0) plyof would in all probability 
not have given πολλοί: perhaps, the proportion μέγα : μεγάλοι 
-- πολύ : πολλοί is the real origin of the form. 

In final syllables we have (probably) only the forms -Aw -pw 
-νῇ -μη, 88 in -Bpus, δρώψ, γλώξ, -τρώς, -θνής, -ὅμής, -τμής. It is 
however possible that, as De Saussure (Mém. p. 161 n. 1) suggests, 
νύκτωρ is for νυκτορς = n’qtfs, in which case *(vucr)-ops : (ὠμοβ)ρώς 
Ξ- (τιμ)ῆς : (τιμ)γή. Similarly ἔμπᾶς may represent evqnts, ἔμπα 
being for ὀφᾳῃΐ. 

The duplicate representation of ¥ ] πὶ πὶ is found also in Latin. 


The same rule may be, though less confidently, suggested, as for 
Greek. Evidence :— 


A. Where the syllable was certainly unaccented, γᾶ la ma na 
are found. 


(1) In -to- participles, viz. stratus latus grdtus pratum 
(craprov) scrdpta (cf. scortum) (n)nactus ndatus: 
Jartus and sartus are naturally analogical. 

(2) In adj. in -vo- and -ro-, viz. flavus (cf. fulvus) pravus 
clavus navus clarus gnarus. 

(3) In ramus stragulus crabro (cf. στραβών ἄς.) grando 
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(=grddnd) planus radix fraxinus (cf. 8k. bhiirja) 
clamor crates clades strages. 
_ B. Where accent varied in declension, both forms are found: 
viz. in 
gramen (cf. germen) flamen (fulmen) strémen (στρῶμα) by 
the side of cardo (Sk. kirdati Gk. xpadaivw) margo 


8armen. 


C. ar al an am accompany the accent in sangurs (if connected 
with σμήχω) campus (= κῆπος) baile (Ξ-- πῆνος) jan(z)trices (SE. 
ydtar) and possibly in farnus for *fargnus ‘ash’ (Sk. bhirja, 
Lat. frasinus). salvus (Gk. ὅλος, Sk. sdrvas) and calvus (Gk. 
κόλος, Sk. kulva) are only apparent exceptions, since the accent 
on the first syllable is proved I. E. by the Gk. and Sanskrit. 
The words must originally have had abstufung. 

The verbs (sarcio, farcio, nancio, scalpo, spargo, rancor = Gk. 
péyxew) are all against the rule. Their unanimity may be ex- 
plained by supposing a verb accent on the first ene prior to 
the Italic accent. 

Note r 1. E. ΕἾ initial always became op οὰ in Greek. At 
least 10 instances are quotable: e.g. Gk. opyua =Sk. γγαψά Zd. 
er*zus patho. Hence we must reject Osthof’s fiseivation “(Perf 
447 n.) of λῷστος from Isistés. Rather derive it from cAwF wos 
(cf. ὅλος sarva salus). A reminiscence of the sense of ‘salus’ 
appears in the Delian « epigram 

κάλλιστον τὸ δικαιότατον, λῷστον δ᾽ ὑγιάίνειν, ae 

Note 11. op oA in βορᾶ πόλις πολύ, &c. cannot be as Brug- 
mann suggests (Grundriss, 1. p. 246) analogical -for βαρᾶ wads, 
&c. This is proved by Latin parentes parto mare salix caries, ὅτο. 
Hence rr 1] must be supposed to have had at the time of the 
separation of the L Ε΄. _peoples each two values, one of which 
(rr, 11.) gave ap av as in βαρὺς ἄσ., the other (rr, ]],) gave op 
od as ἴῃ Bopa πόλις, dc. 


SECOND MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in Dr Jackson’s rooms, Trinity 
College, on Thursday, February 12, 1891, at 4.45 p.m., the 
President, Dr Sanpys, in the Chair, 


It was carried nem. con. that Law 4 of the Society should be 
altered as follows : 


4, “Any member may compound for all future subserip- 
tions by one payment of ten guineas or after fifteen years’ 
subscriptions have been paid by one payment of five guineas, 
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the right to compound for all future payments for five guineas 
after ten years’ subscriptions have been paid being reserved in 
the case of members who have joined the Society before Feb. 
12, 1891.” 


Dr Sanpys and Prof. CowE Lt were re-elected Auditors for the 
year 1891. 


I. A paper was contributed by Mr GREEN on Euripides Jon. 

1, 745 ὀρθῶς ἔλεξας ἀλλὰ μὴ παρεσκόπω (read παρασκόπει). 

ib. 469—70 εὐόχθον βορᾶς. Perhaps εὐωχοῦ βορᾶς (compare 
εὐωχία) is to be read. 

ib. 1288 ἀλλ᾽ ἐγενόμεσθα πατρὸς δ᾽ οὐσίαν λέγω. Perhaps ἀλλ᾽, 
εἰ γένει μὴ, πατέρα Λοξίαν λέγω. 

ib. 1300—1 κάπειτα τοῦ μέλλειν μ᾽ κιτιλ. were interpreted to 
mean “Jon, And then did you go about to kill me for fear of 
future ill? Creusa, Yes, lest I might die, if you should come to 
be no future ill” Ion being settled in Creusa’s Attic home would 
be no future (μέλλων) danger but a present one, cf. v. 845—6. 


II. On ‘Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens” (Brit, Mus. 
1891). 


The following are abstracts of the papers read to the Society : 
(1) By Dr Jackson: 


P. 6, 1. 17. [οὗτοι] μὲν οὖν [es] τοσοῦτον προέχουσιν ἄλλων. 
ᾧκησαν δ᾽ οὐχ ἅμα πάντες οἱ ἐννέα ἄρχοντες. ‘The MS. reading 
here,” says the editor, ‘‘is αλληωνησαν." Read ἀλλήλων. ἧσαν. 

P. 11, 1.12. κληροῦσθαι δὲ καὶ ταύτην καὶ [τὰΪς ἄλλας] ἀρχὰς 
τοὺς ὑπὲρ τριάκοντα ἔτη γεγονότας, καὶ δὶς τὸν αὐτὸν μὴ ἄρχειν πρὸ 
τοῦ πάντ[ας περιελθεῖν. This passage suggests an explanation of 
the use of the lot in elections. The rule that no one should sit 
for a second time until every qualified person had sat once, seems 
to imply that, theoretically, the lot decided, not, who should hold 
a given office, but, in what order the qualified persons should 
succeed to it. Thus conceived, the use of the lot is not so plainly 
repugnant to common sense as it is generally supposed to be. 

P. 16, 1. 10. οὐ yap [εἰκὸς é]v μὲν rots ἄλλοις οὕτω μέτριον 
γενέσθαι καὶ κοινόν, [ἅμα] τ᾽ ἐξὸν αὐτῷ [τ]οὺς pees ὑποποιησά- 
μενον τυραννεῖν τῆς πόλεως ἀμφοτέροις απεχ[θάν͵εσθαι καὶ περὶ 
πλείονος [ποι]ΐσασθαι τ[ὸ κα]λὸν καὶ τὴν τῆς πόλεως σωτηρίαν ἢ τὴν 
αὐτοῦ πλεονεξίαν, ἐν [οὕτ]ω δὲ μικροῖς [καὶ] ἀν[αξίο]ις καταρρυπαίν εἾιν 
ἑαυτόν. For [ἅμα] τ᾽ ἐξὸν, read [wo]r’, ἐξὸν ; and place a comma 
after τυραννεῖν τῆς πόλεως. 

Ρ,26,1.10. οἴονται μὲν οὖν τινὲς ἐπίτηδες ἀσαφεῖς αὐτὸν ποιῆσαι 
τοὺς νόμους ὅπως τι τῆς κρίσεως [ἔχῃ [ὁ δῆμος κ]ύριος. For κύριος, 
read perhaps κυρίως, comparing p. 9, 1. 

Ῥ 28, 1. 7. ....«ἀποδημίαν ἐλογίσατο κατ᾽ ἐμπορίαν] ἅμα καὶ 
θεωρίαν εἰς Αἴγυπτον [περὶ ΚαἸϊνώπου [πόΪλει δέκα ἐτῶν: οὐ γὰρ 
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οἴεσθαι δίκαιον εἶναι [το]ὺς νόμους ἐξηγεῖσθαι παρὼν ἀλλ᾽ ἕκαστον 
τὰ γεγραμμένα ποιῆσαι. For εἰς Αἴγυπτον [περὶ Κα]νώπονυ [πόΪλει 
δέκα ἐτῶν, read perhaps εἰς Αἴγυπτον [ἐπὶ Κα]νώπον [wolet δέκα 
ἐτῶν. In the next sentence, for δίκαιον, read δίκαιος 

[Professor Mayor. stated that the MS appears to have, not 
. ἐλογίσατο, but ἐποιήσατο, at the beginning of this extract.| 

P. 74, 1. 8. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα πρὸς τὸ δημαγωγεῖν ἐλθόντος Περι- 
κλέους, καὶ πρώτου εὐδοκιμήσαντος ὅτε κατηγόρησε τὰς εὐθύνας Κίμω- 
γος στρατηγοῦντος νέος ὦν, δημοτικωτέραν ἔτι συνέβη γενέσθαι τὴν 
πολιτείαν. For πρώτου, read πρὸ τοῦ. 

P. 107, 1. 1. πρῶτον μὲν ᾿Αγύρριος ὀβολὸν ἐπόρισεν, μετὰ δὲ 
τοῦτον Ἡρακλείδης ὁ Κλαζομένιος ὁ βασιλεὺς ἐπικαλούμενος διώβολον, 
πάλιν δ᾽ ᾿Αγύρριος τριώβολον. In the Jon attributed to Plato, 
541c, Heracleides of Clazomenae is mentioned, together with 
Apollodorus of Cyzicus and Phanosthenes of Andros, as a 
foreigner who had held the office of στρατηγός and other offices 
at Athens. 


(2) From Mr Wyse: 


P. 6,14. ἄρξ]ειν. The future after ὀμνύουσι. 

Pp. 6, 1.14. The supplement αἱρ[εθέντες ἐπὶ] is unsatisfactory. 
Read αἱρ[ουμένων] ras apxas. ae 

14, 1. 8. For ῥήσει read φύσει; cf. Plutarch Solon ο. 1, 
οὐσίᾳ μὲν καὶ δυνάμει μέσου τῶν πολιτῶν, οἰκίας δὲ πρώτης κατὰ 
ένος. 
᾿ P. 17, 1. 8. τόνδε «τὸν; τρόπον. So p. 82,1. 11, p. 97, 1. 1. 
But at p. 28, 1. 22 the editor inserts the article. 

P. 26,1. 2. Cf. Plut. Sol. c. 18, γράφεσθαι τὸν ἀδικοῦντα καὶ 
διώκειν. I first thought of γράφεσθαι, but now [τιμωρεῖσθαι] seems 
the appropriate supplement. 

P. 27, 1.1. As μὲ is the symbol for pera in composition we 
might venture to read τῆς κρίσεως μετέχῃ ὁ δῆμος κύριος. A par- 
ticiple seems required; can wv have fallen out before ov ? 

P. 27, 1. 11. The supplement should mean “ weighing”: I 
thought of ἄγουσα and ἕλκουσα, the former being the more usual 
word. If βοῦς should be restored from Pollux on p. 27, |. 13, 
possibly διδράχμου < Bois >. | 

P. 28,1. 7. Cf. p. 32,1. 18. Read ἀποδημίαν ἐποιήσατο. 

P. 29, L 12. For διαγνῶθι ποῦ I proposed ἀλλοθί που. 
Mr Hicks suggested ἑτέρωθί που. 

(The PREsIDENT mentioned that he had already sent this last 
emendation in a letter to the Academy. | 

P. 41,1]. 11. An imperfect seems more suitable; read κατεῖχεν. 

P. 43, 1.3. The sign for εἶναι is only a stroke \. Probably it 
has fallen out after ἐπὶ τῶν ἰδίων. Possibly at p. 43, 1. 11 we 
should read zpocedavefe, and at p. 45, 1. 1 aweAapBave. The 
prepositions are in other cases undoubtedly confused. 

P. 50, 1. 13. With some diffidence I suggest ὅθεν εὐπόρησαν 
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χρησμῶν (dele comma) πρὸς κιτιλ, If so in line 15 δὲ must be 
replaced by yap. How slight a change this is, y for δ΄, may be 
seen from the list of abbreviations. 

P. 511.12. For ἐπεξιόντας read ὑπεξιόντας. 

P. 521.1. τὰ δὲ σύμπαντα σὺν ols κιτιλ. I note the idiomatic 
.use of the preposition σύν, as in the Orators and upon inscrip- 
tions, in an enumeration. 

P. 521.8. I should correct ἀπολειπόμενος here and at p, 76 
1, 5: also at p. 93 1. 5 ἀπολείπεσθαι. 

iM r Haskins thought the change to ὑπολειπόμενος and ὑπολεί- 
πεσθαι quite as obvious, } 

P. 641.10. As Argos is west of Scyllaeum and Samos east of 
Geraestus these cannot have been the extreme western and eastern 
limits of residence in the sense suggested in the editor’s note. 
Read ἐκτός. 

P. 761.7. Cf. Pl. Pericles c, 4: τῷ δὲ Περικλεῖ συνῆν καθάπερ 
ἀθλητῇ τῶν πολιτικῶν ἀλείπτης καὶ διδάσκαλος. It seems possible 
Plutarch wrote with this treatise before him, Correct therefore 
TOV πολιτικῶν. 

P. 861.1. Cf. p. 113, 3 κήρυξιν καὶ πρεσβείαις. Read πρεσ- 
Betas here also. 

P. 87 1. 9. Correct ἐπειδὰν καταστῇ, and at the end of the 
line <éy> ὅπλοις. 

P. 911. 8. Read ἀπιέναι for ἀνιέναι. 

P. 931.1. Since διασώσειν is inadmissible, while awaiting the 
appearance of the fac-simile I suggest διασῶσαι. 

P, 95 ll. 1, 2. The law is known from [Dem. 46 § 14, p. 
1133, 11: ἐὰν μὴ μανιῶν. ἢ γήρως ἢ φαρμάκων ἣ νόσου ἕνεκα, 
ἢ γυναικὶ πειθόμενος κιτιλ. Here therefore correct γηρῶν to γήρως 
<évexa>, and possibly the aorist participle to the present. 

P. 101 1. 13. Unless we are prepared to sanction πρὶν with 
the subj unctive in Attic prose of the 4th century we must correct 
πρὶν ἀπογράφηται to πρὶν ἂν ἀπογράφηχται. 

P. 1011]. 16, Possibly αὐτοχειρίᾳ, and in line 17 ἢ τρώσας, are 
worth recording as provisional suggestions, pending an examina- 
tion of the papyrus. 

P. 103 Il. 14, 15. Correct not only καὶ ἰδίᾳ, but in the next 
line προσγεγενημέναις. 

P. 105 1. 2, With some hesitation I propose παρέχουσα πολι- 
τείας τάξιν. 

P. 107 1. 9. Read, or rather divide, thus: ὅταν δ᾽ ἐγγρά- 
φωνται. 

P. 108 1, 4. Another confusion of prepositions. For ἐπιψη- 
φίσωνται read ἀποψηφίσωνταιι. At the end of line 13, possibly it 
should be xara φυλάς. 

P. 109 1. 6. I am inclined to read ἐξασκοῦσι rather than 
διάγουσι, and perhaps δεύτερον |. 7. 

P.1101.7. I know of no authority for τῶν ἐπὶ τῶν θεωρικών, 
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gen. plur., for Dem. 18, 55 and 118 are not genuine documents. 
The dative singular would be the easiest correction. But p. 120 
]. 1 we have the quite well attested phrase τῶν ἐπὶ τὸ θεωρικόν 
(cf. Aesch. 3. 25). In C. 1. A. π΄. 114 C vs. 5, the right reading 
is ἐπὶ τὸ θεωρικόν according to Kohler. 

P. 1111 5. Omit the unnecessary εἰς : cf. p. 113 1.14. So 
in Harpocration (8. v. κυρία ἐκκλησία) the text is, συνάγειν τὴν 
βουλὴν καὶ τὸν δῆμον; and in Pollux viii. 96 it is ὅταν of πρυτάνεις 
τὸν δῆμον ἢ τὴν βουλὴν συνάγωσιν. 

P. 119 1. 8. Here, and at line 14, read κληροῦνται δ᾽ εἷς ἐξ 
<éxdo>rys φυλῆς. Cf. p. 149 note. 

P. 1201. 21. Cf [Dem.] 43 § 58 5. ἢ, τοὺς δὲ μὴ ἀποδιδόντας 
τὰς μισθώσεις τῶν τεμενῶν. Restore ras μισθώσεις τῶν τεμενῶν here. 

P. 122 1. 8. Read ἐπιγραφόμενος for [παραλ]αβόμενος. On 
the same page at ]. 22 the supplement suggested by the editor 
leaves of τινες with subjunctive δοκῶσιν. This is ungrammatical. 

P, 122 1. 24. Restore ἀμίππους for avirrovs. Another in- 
stance of confusion of prepositions occurs in lines 23 and 25: 
probably we should read ἀποχειροτονήσῃ, not προχειροτονήσῃ, both 
times. 

P. 1241.7. Read συνδιοικεῖ for συνοικεῖ. 

P. 1251.1. The correction μηδεὶς ἐντὸς τοῦ Πελαργικοῦ τείχους 
is tempting: cf. p. 511. 10, C. I. A, rv. 1 Fasc. 2 τ. 27 ὃ, vs. 56 sqq. 
and Herod. 5, 64, ἐν τῷ Πελασγικῷ τείχεϊ. But perhaps ἐντὸς τοῦ 
τείχους gives sufficiently good sense. 

P. 1251.4. Cf. Plato Laws 761 B: τὰς éxpoas αὐτῶν (sc. τῶν 
ἐκ Διὸς ὑδάτων) εἴργοντας οἰκοδομήμασί τε καὶ ταφρεύμασιν. I 
restore the passage thus: ὀχετοὺς μετεώρας εἰς τὴν ὁδὸν ἐκροὰς 
ἔχοντας ποιεῖν. In line 2 it may be questioned whether ἐπιμέλον- 
ται of MS. should be altered. 

P. 126 ll. 4, 7. πώληται...χρήσωντα. Here twice over we 
have ἐπιμελεῖσθαι ὅπως followed by subjunctive. | | 

P.-129 1.6. Read ἰδίας for ἄλλας ; and at p. 134 1. 6, ypap- 
μάτων with Harpocration. 

P. 139 1. 9 sqq. καὶ πρότερον μὲν εἷς ἐνέβαλλε τὴν [ψ]ῆφον, 
viv δ᾽ ἀναγκὴ πάντας. ἔστι δὲ ψηφίζεσθαι περὶ αὐτῶν, ἵνα κ-τιλ. 
A more satisfactory sense can be obtained by a change of punc- 
tuation. Remove the full stop after πάντας and replace δὲ ψηφί- 
ζεσθαι by διαψηφίζεσθαι. The latter part of the sentence will 
then run viv δ᾽ ἀνάγκη πάντας ἐστὶ διαψηφίζεσθαι περὶ αὐτῶν. 

P. 139 1. 18. Surely this should be δοκιμασθέντες. 

P. 140 1. 14. Cf. Demosth. 39 § 7, p. 996, 21, πότερον σὲ 
φέρουσιν ἢ we; The accusative seems absolutely required. Read 
τούτους here and on p. 141 line 1. 

P. 142 1. 2. <yo>véwy κακώσεως is certain. At line 8 τὰ 
πατρῷα ΟΥ τὴν πατρῴαν οὐσίαν would be a more satisfactory. sup- 
plement. At line 11, the editor’s supplement leaves εἰ with sub- 
junctive, εἰ...θέλωσιν. At line 19, probably τιμη]τής. 
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P. 143 1.14. I see no reason to alter πρός τινα of MS. 

P. 145 ll. 9, 10. Correct οὐδ᾽ εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν ἔξεστιν ἐμβάλλειν 
αὐτῷ. For the latter part of this corrupt passage it is necessary 
to compare [Dem.]| 47 ὃ 69, p. 1160, 19, ὀνομαστὶ μὲν μηδενὲ 
προαγορεύειν τοῖς δεδρακόσι δὲ καὶ xreivaow. That is, the blank 
in the indictment was filled by “the perpetrators and slayers ” 
a participles are masculine). Cf. also Plato Laws 874 a B: ἐὰν 

¢ τεθνεὼς μὲν αὖ τις φανῇ, ἄδηλος δὲ ὁ κτείνας ἦ καὶ μὴ ἀμελῶς 
ζητοῦσιν ἀνεύρετος γίγνηται, τὰς μὲν προρρήσεις τὰς αὐτὰς γίγνεσθαι 
καθάπερ τοῖς ἄλλοις, προαγορεύειν δὲ τὸν φόνον τῷ δράσαντι καὶ 
ἐπιδικασάμενον ἐν ἀγορᾷ κηρῦξαι “τῷ κτείναντι τὸν καὶ τὸν καὶ 
ὠφληκότι φόνου μὴ ἐπιβαίνειν ἱερῶν. I propose then ὅταν δέ res 
μὴ εἰδῇ (or, as the letters are much rubbed, ἀγνοῇ) τὸν ποιήσαντα, 
τῷ δράσαντι λαγχάνει. The dative participle is of course mascu- 
line. 

P. 147 1. 2. Possibly we should read ἐπιχειροτονίας ; and at 
]. 17, <xara>xvpovot. 


P. 1681 14. Correct 6 κηρνξ ayopeva for ὁ κήρυξ ἀγοράζει. 
(3) From Mr Hicks: p. 391. 1 οὐκ (or οὐδὲν) ἔπειθεν, p. 41 


1. 1 Παιανιέων, p. 43 1. 12 ἐγεώργουν, p. 921]. 4 χρησάμενοι, p. 97 
]. 9 κατασκευάσασι, p. 148 1. 12 τὸ δ᾽ ἔλαιον συλλέγεται, p. 45 1. 10 
insert ἐπιςτιθῆται». before τυραννίδι, cf. Lycurg. in Leoer. ὃ 125, 


Aris. Pol. viii (v), c. 7 § 7, 1308 a 22, ete. 


Prof. Mayor communicated the correction ἑνὸς δεῖν πεντήκοντα 
for ἑ. δεῖ 7. in two passages, p. 521. 2, p. 75.1.7. Further p. 143 
1. 7 ἐπὶ Ληναίῳ was now accepted by the editor. In the opening 
sentence of c. 2 p. 2 he defended the text, taking στασιάσαι 
transitively. . : 


Additional Notes on the “Constitution of Athens?.” 


In c. 49 ad init. p. 122 1. 18, Mr Wyse would supply κἂν μέν 
τις κατάστασιν ἔχ]ων κακῶς δοκῇ τρέφειν, ζημιοῖ τῷ σίτῳ (the Boule 
stops his allowance). Cf. Harpocr. and Suidas 8. v. κατάστασις. 

At line 20, ἀνάγουσι τροχὸν ἐπὶ ryv...(see the editor’s note), 
“what is the whole process spoken of” may be learnt from 
Hesych. 8, v. τρυσίππιον᾽ τὸν χαρακτῆρα τὸν ἀπὸ τῆς βουλῆς ἐν ταῖς 
δοκιμασίαις τοῖς ἀδυνάτοις καὶ τετρυ[μ]μένοις.. .(ἢθτ6 Hesychius is 
defective) ἵνα μηκέτι στρατεύωνται. τροχὸς δὲ ἦν ὁ ἐπιβαλλόμενος 
χαρακτὴρ τῇ γνάθῳ τῶν ἵππων. Cf. also Photius 85. v. ἱππότροχος, 
Eustath. 1517, 8 whose explanation of τρυσίππιον is ἔγκαυμα 
ἵππου γεγηρακότος ἐπὶ τῆς γνάθου, ὅμοιον τροχῷ, and Pollux 7, 186, 
Mr Hicks would accordingly read ἐπιβάλλουσι τροχὸν ἐπὶ τὴν 
γνάθον, ‘the Bouleutae put a circular brand on the jaw” of the 


1 Included in the abstract published in the Cambridge University Re- 
porter. 
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rejected horses. (For change from singular to plural οἷ, p. 123 
ll. 14 and 16.) In 1. 19 τρέφειν has no sense as applied to the 
horses. It may be a repetition of τρέφειν in the line before, 
which has replaced some other verb. In a similar passage, Hipp. 
1. 18, Xenophon proposed that restive horses should be rejected 
at the inspection: rots μὴ θέλουσι μένειν may well mean τοῖς βιαίοις 
ἵπποις. If however the infinitive could not = μένειν κατὰ χώραν, 
then πονεῖν would be an easy remedy. 

From Hesych. 8. v. ἵππου tpoyxos’ τοῖς γεγηρακόσιν ἵπποις 
ἐχάραττον ἐπὶ τὴν γνάθον σημεῖον κιτιλ.ι, Mr Wyse is inclined to 
propose χαράττουσι for the corrupt ἀνάγουσι. Dr Jackson proposes 
ἀνάπτουσι, and for [τ]ρέφειν, [στ]ρέφειν. 


THIRD MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in Dr Jackson’s rooms, Trinity 
College, on Thursday, February 26th, 1891, at 4.45 p.m., the 
President, Dr Sanpys, in the chair, the following new members 
were elected : | 


Rev. J. O. F. Murray, M.A., Emmanuel College. 
C. E. 5. Heapiam, Esq., M.A., Trinity Hall. 

EK. J. Brooxs, Esq., B.A., St John’s College. 

F. G. Puatstowe, Esq., B.A., Queens’ Colleve. 

E. Assort, Esq., B.A., Jesus College. 


The following are abstracts of the papers read to the Society 
on “ Aristotle On the Constitution of Athens: ” 


(1) By Professor Mayor: 


a lf p21 2 ἔφυγεν ἀειφυγίαν. Plut. Sol. 24 § 4 τοῖς 
φεύγουσιν aadvyia τὴν ἑαυτῶν. Phot. (s. v. μαστῆρες) τῶν ἀειφυγίαν 
φυγαδευθέντων. 

ὁ. 2p. 31. 2 [ἐπὶ] ταύτης γὰρ τῆς μισθώσεως  εἰἸργάζοντο τῶν 
πλουσίων τοὺς ἀγρούς. With ἐπί in this sense we should expect 
the dative. Qu. ὑπέρ or repi? [Dr Jackson suggests azo. 

ec 4 p. 12 L 4 ἕδρα βουλῆς. So p. 851.11. The technical 
term CIA 1 31 1. 7, 591. 41 cet. 1 800 Ὁ 15. 

ὁ, 5 p. 151. 18 διαλλακτήν. p. 100 1. 6. Plut. Sol. 10 § 1 
and Wyttenbach’s ind. Clem. Al. protr. ὃ 109 ἢ. p. 86 Potter. 
Aristid. 

6. 7 p. 17 1. 2 é τῇ στοᾷ τῇ βασιλείῳ. See C. Wachsmuth, 
Athen 1 532 η. 5. 537 n. 2. πὶ (1) 345. 

c. 8 p. 24 1. ὃ (of the council of the Areopagites) ἐπίσκοπος 
οὖσα τῆς πολιτείας. Plut. Sol. 19 § 2 τὴν δ᾽ ἄνω βουλὴν. ἐπίσκοπον 
πάντων καὶ φύλακα τῶν νόμων ἐκάθισεν. cf. 22 § 3 ἐπισκοπεῖν 
(where, as here |. 11, we have κολάζειν). 
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c. 1] p. 28 1. 4—8 ἐπειδὴ προσιόντες πάντες περὶ τῶν νόμων 
ἐνώχλουν, τὰ μὲν ἐπιτιμῶντες τὰ δὲ ἀνακρίνοντες, βουλόμενος 
μήτε ταῦτα κινεῖν μήτ᾽ ἀπεχθάνεσθαι παρὼν ἀποδημίαν ἐποιήσατο 
εἰς Αἴγυπτον ἐπὶ Κανώπου. cf. Heraclid. Pont. (fr. 5 in Miiller 
fr. hist. 11 308, in Rose fragm. Aristot.* 611 ἢ. 3) ὡς δὲ SeayxAouy 
αὐτῷ τινες περὶ τῶν νόμων, ἀπεδήμησεν εἰς Αἴγυπτον. Plut. Sol. 
25 § 5 ἐπεὶ δὲ τῶν νόμων εἰσενεχθέντων € ἔνιοι τῷ Σόλωνι καθ᾽ ἑκάστην 
προσήεσαν ἡμέραν ἐπαινοῦντες ἢ ψέγοντες ἮΙ τὰς ee πλεῖστοι 
δ᾽ ἡ ἦσαν οἱ πυνθανόμενοι καὶ ἀνακρίνοντες, ον + 6 ὁρῶν ὅτι 
ταῦτα καὶ τὸ πράττειν ἄτοπον καὶ τὸ μὴ πράττειν ἐπίφθονον, 

: πρόσχημα τῆς πλάνης τὴν ναυκληρίαν ποιησάμενος ἐξέπλευσε 
δεκαετῆ παρὰ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἀποδημίαν αἰτησάμενος. ο. 26 § 1 
πρῶτον μὲν οὖν εἰς Αἴγυπτον ἀφίκετο καὶ διέτριψεν, ὡς καὶ πρότερον 
αὐτός φησι, 

Νείλου ἐπὶ προχοῇσι KavwBidos ἐγγύθεν ἀκτῆς. 

ο. 13 p. 341. 2 ἐξηλάσθη is the Ms. reading. 

ce. 13 p. 36 1. 1—6 οὗ Plut. Sol. 29 § 1. 

6. 14 p, 38 1. 1 κατατραυματίσας ἑαυτόν. Diod. Sic. xu 95 f. 
has the same participle in telling the same story. Plut. Sol. 30 
§ 1, Polyaen. 1 21 § 3, Diog. Laert. 1 60 have xatarpwoas (or 
pavernacer. Diog. ὃ 66 ἑαυτῷ τραύματα ποιήσας). Polyb. xv 13 1. 
Dionys, Hal. and Dio Cass. also use κατατραυματίζω. 

6. 14 p. 88 1. 5 κορυνηφόρους Plut. Solon 80 §§ 2 4. Diog. 
Laert. 166. Polyaen. 1 21 ὃ 3. 

6. 14 p. 38 1. 6 κατέσχε τὴν ἀκρόπολιν. Plut. Solon 30 § 4 
τὴν ἀκρόπολιν κατέσχε. Phaedr. 1 2 5 arcem tyrannus occupat 
Pisistratus. As the new edition of the Dictionary of Antiquities 
(8. vv. acropolis, arx) makes no allusion to the political import- 
ance of the citadel in revolutions, I may refer to Iuv. x 307 n. 
Lucan vil 490. Diod, Sic. xv1 70 ὃ 4. Plut. Timol. 22 ὃ 1. 

c. 14 p. 38 1. 8—p. 39 1. 6. See Diod. Sic. x 16 § 1. Plut. 
Sol. 30 § 2 3. Diog. Laert. 1 § 49. 65. Ael. v. h. vir 16. 

Aristid. 1 765 Dind. 
- c. 14 pp. 40 41 the story of Phye in Polyaen, 1 21 1. 

c. 16 p. 43 1. 3 the story is told by Suid. σφακελισμός. 1. 11 
Peisistratus lent money to the citizens, to encourage farming and 
divert the town population to the country. Heraclid. Pont. (in 
Aristot. fragm. Rose’ 611 20 p. 375) Περίανδρος δὲ πρῶτον μετέ- 
στησε τὴν ἀρχὴν δορυφόρους ἔχων καὶ οὐκ ἐπιτρέπων ἐν ἄστει ζῆν, ἔτι 
δὲ δούλων κτήσεις καὶ τρυφὴν ὅλως περιαιρῶν. Diog. Lert. 1 98 
of Periander: οὗτος πρῶτος δορυφόρους ἔσχε καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν εἰς 
τυραννίδα μετέστησε. καὶ οὐκ εἴα ἐν ἄστει ζῆν τοὺς βουλομένονς, 
καθὰ φησιν Ἔφορος καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλης (fr. 516). Plut. Solon 31 
§ 6 @ [τῷ τῆς ἀργίας νόμῳ] τήν τε χώραν ἐνεργεστέραν καὶ τὴν πόλιν 
ἠρεμαιοτέραν ἐποίησεν. 

C. 16 Ρ. 44 1, 16 διὸ καὶ πολλάκις παρῳμιάζετο ὡς ἡ Πεισιστράτον 
τυραννὶς ὁ ἐπὶ Κρόνου βίος εἴη. Plat. Hipparch. 229°: after the 
death of Hipparchus τρία ἔτη ἐτυραννεύθησαν ᾿Αθηναῖοι ὑπὸ τοῦ 
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ἀδελφοῦ αὐτοῦ Ἱππίου, καὶ πάντων ἂν τῶν παλαιῶν ἤκουσας, ὅτι ταῦτα 
μόνον τὰ ἔτη τυραννὶς ἐγένετο ἐν ᾿Αθήναις τὸν δ᾽ ἄλλον χρόνον ἐγγύς 
τι ἔζων ᾿Αθηναῖοι ὥσπερ ἐπὶ Κρόνου βασιλεύοντος. 

c. 17 p. 45 1.13 ἀφ᾽ οὗ μὲν κατέστη τὸ πρῶτον τύραννος ἔτη 
τριάκοντα καὶ τρία βιώσας. Heraclid. Pont. (fr. in Aristot. fr. 
Rose® 611 4) Πεισίστρατος Ay ἔτη τυραννήσας γηράσας ἀπέθανεν. 

6. 18 p. 461]. 14 ὁ δὲ Ἵππαρχος παιδιώδης καὶ ἐρωτικὸς καὶ φιλό- 
μουσος ἦν. . . Θετταλὸς δὲ νεώτερος πολὺ καὶ τῷ βίῳ θρασὺς καὶ 
ὑβριστής. See the Platonic Hipparchus 228° seq. Heraclid. 
Pont. (fr. 4 in Aristot. fr. Rose* 611 p. 371) Ἵππαρχος ὁ vids 
Πεισιστράτου παιδιώδης. ἦν καὶ ἐρωτικὸς καὶ φιλόμουσος, Θεσσαλὸς 
δὲ νεώτερος <o v. Schneidewin. J. M. Schultz in stud. philol. Keil 
160 adds φιλόδημος καὶ πρᾷος, Ἱππίας δὲ πικρὸς καὶ»- θρασύς. 
Diod. Sic. x 16 1 gives Thessalus a character for wisdom : ἀπείπατο 
τὴν τυραννίδα. 

6. 18 p. 47 1. 1 ἐρασθεὶς γὰρ τοῦ ᾿Αρμοδίου͵. This is reported of 
Hipparchus by Diod. Sic. x 16 ὃ 2. Plut. amator. 16 § 27 p. 
760, Athen. p. 6025, 

ibid. 1. 4 μέλλουσαν αὐτοῦ τὴν ἀδελφὴν κανηφορεῖν Παναθηναίοις. 
The story rejected by the χαριέστεροι in Plat. Hipparch. 229°. 
Max. Tyr. 24 2 6 δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ὀργῆς ἄλλα τε ἀμφοτέρους προυπηλάκισε 
καὶ ἀδελφὴν ᾿Αρμοδίου Παναθηναίοις ἥκουσαν ἐπὶ τὴν πομπὴν κανη- 
φοροῦσαν ἐξήλασεν ἐπ᾽ ἀτιμίᾳ. cf. Perizon. on Ael. v. h. ΧΙ 8. 

6, 18 p. 48 Aristogeiton under torture informs against the 
tyrant’s friends as his accomplices. The story is told of Aristo- 
geiton and Hippias by Sen. de ira 11 23. L[ustin 11 9 § 1—6. 
cf. Diod. Sic. x 16 & 3 4. Constancy of the hetaera Leaena 
Plut. 11 505 f. The like story is also told of Zeno of Elea 
Cic. Tuse. 11 § 52 Davies. Val. Max. u1 3 E 8 1 (where the 
tyrant is Phalaris), as in Heraclid. Pont. in Ath. 652°). Diog. 
Laert. 1x 26 27. Plut. 11 505%. See Bayle, Zénon d’Elée τὶ. C. 

ὁ. 19 pr. p. 49 (of Hippias) πᾶσιν ἦν ἄπιστος καὶ πικρός. 
“Tt is almost certain that the ms. reading is πιστός, but if so it 
is plainly a slip of the copyist.” Heraclid. Pont. fr. (in Miller 
fragm. hist. 11 209 = Aristot. fr. Rose® 611 n. 4) τοῦτον τυραν- 
νοῦντα μὴ δυνηθέντες ἀνελεῖν Ἵππαρχον ἀπέκτειναν τὸν ἀδελφὸν 
αὐτοῦ, Ἱππίας δὲ πικρότατα (so Rose) ἐτυράννει. 

ο, 22 p. 57 1. 7 ὁ περὶ τοῦ ὀστρακισμοῦ νόμος the work of 
Cleisthenes. Heraclid. Pont. (fr. 7 in Miiller fr. hist. 11 209, 
in Rose’s Aristot. fr. 611 4 the name is not given) Κλεισθένης τὸν 
περὶ ὀστρακισμοῦ νόμον εἰσηγήσατο, Os ἐτέθη διὰ τοὺς τυραννιῶντας. 
καὶ ἄλλοι δὲ ὠστρακίσθησαν καὶ Ἐάνθιππος καὶ ᾿Αριστείδης. Ael. 
v. h. ΧΠῚ 24. 

c. 28 p. 76]. 1 seq. Cimon’s generosity. Transferred to Ephi- 
altes by a blundering scribe, in Heraclid. Pont. (fr. 8 in Miiller 
fr. hist. 1 209 n. 8 = Aristot. fr. 611 5 Rose’) ᾿Εφιάλτης τοὺς 
ἰδίους ἀγροὺς omwpifev παρεῖχε τοῖς βουλομένοις ἐξ ὧν πολλοὺς 


ἐδείπνιζε. Theopomp. Philippica x (Miller fragm. hist, 11 293, 
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fr. 94 in Ath. 533*): Κίμων ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος ἐν τοῖς ἀγροῖς καὶ τοῖς 
κήποις οὐδένα τοῦ καρποῦ καθίστα φύλακα, ὅπως οἱ βουλόμενοι τῶν 
πολιτῶν εἰσιόντες ὀπτωρίζωνται καὶ λαμβάνωσιν εἴ τινος δέοιντο τῶν ἐν 
τοῖς χωρίοις. ἔπειτα τὴν οἰκίαν παρεῖχε κοινὴν ἅπασι’ καὶ δεῖπνον 
ἀεὶ εὐτελὲς παρασκευάζεσθαι πολλοῖς ἀνθρώποις, καὶ τοὺς ἀπόρους 
προσιόντας τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων εἰσιόντας δειπνεῖν. Cic. off. 11 § 64 Theo- 
phrastus scribit Cimonem Athenis etiam in suos curiales Laciadas 
hospitalem fuisse: ita enim instituisse et vilicis imperavisse, ut 
omnia praeberentur, quicumque Laciades in villam suam dever- 
tisset. schol. Aristid. πὶ 517 1. 30 Dind. τοὺς yap φραγμοὺς 
ὑπανεῴγνν τοῖς βουλομένοις ὁπωρίζεσθαι trav αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν οἰκίαν 
τοῖς ἀριστοῦσιν αἱρεῖσθα. Nep. Cim. 4 § 1. 

(2) By Dr Sanpys : 

P. 7, 1.2. We are here told that the residence of the Archon- 
Basileus was in the βουκόλιον. This explains an obscurity in a 
passage quoted by Athenzus, p. 235, from the law relating to 
the Archon-Basileus: τοὺς δὲ wapacirovs ἐκ τῆς βουκολίας 
ἐκλέγειν ἐκ τοῦ μέρους τοῦ ἑαυτῶν ἑκτέα κριθῶν. Hence we may 
correct the rendering οὗ ἐκ τῆς (or ἐκτὸς) βουκολίας (absqgue dolo) 
in Telfy’s Corpus Juris Attict, § 358. 

P. 25, 1.6. In the statement of Solon’s reason for prohibiting 
citizens from remaining neutral, we are told that he observed 
some of them, owing to indifference, [abate vras τὸ αὐτόματον. 
Here a transitive participle is wanted, and the τὸ αὐτόματον is 
open to suspicion. I therefore suggest [περιμένοντας τὸ ἀπο- 
βαῖνον, ‘awaiting the result’ of the conflict of parties, 

P, 28, 1.9. οὐ yap οἴεσθαι δίκαιον εἶναι τοὺς νόμους ἐξηγεῖσθαι 
παρὼν ἀλλ᾽ ἕκαστον τὰ γεγραμμένα ποιῆσα. Dr Jackson has 
proposed to read δίκαιος εἶναι in the first clause. But the use of 
the nominative with the infinitive after δίκαιον εἶναι may perhaps 
be defended by Dem. 15 § 16, ὧν οὐδενὸς αὐτοὶ δοῦναι δίκην δίκαιον 
dy εἶναι φήσαιτε, where several editors, however, prefer δίκαιοι 
which involves a hiatus; and by Proem. p. 1439, 14, ἐγὼ μὲν δὴ 
δίκαιον ὑπείληφα πρῶτον ἁπάντων αὐτὸς εἰπεῖν. The construction 
after οἴεσθαι δίκαιον εἶναι seems here identical with that ἔτο- 
quently found after οἴομαι δεῖν (Rehdantz, Indices to Dem. 5, v. 
οἴεσθαι). τ 

P. 64,]. 10. Mr Wyse has already made the conclusive 
emendation ἐκτὸς for ἐντὸς Γεραιστοῦ καὶ Σκυλλαίου. 1 may 
observe that this correction is confirmed by the Levicon Rhetort- 
cum Cantabrigiense, 8. Vv. ὀστρακισμοῦ τρόπος :--- μὴ ἐπιβαίνοντα 
ἐντὸς Τεραιστοῦ (Dobree for Πέρα τοῦ) Εὐβοίας ἀκρωτηρίου. 

Ῥ, 98, 1. 18, and p. 99,1. 16. The two bodies of Ten which 
succeeded the overthrow of the Thirty are distinguished from 
one another in Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 235 s.v. δέκα τίνες εἰσί. 

P. 126, 1. 5. The numbers of the μετρονόμοι (five in Athens 
and five in the Peiraeus) are correctly given in Bekker’s Anecdota, 
p. 278 8. v. 
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P. 127, 1. 11. σιτικὸν ἐμπόριον. ἀστικὸν ἐμπόριον is not 
only supported by Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 255 (quoted by Mr 
Kenyon) but also by three other passages in the same collection, 
PP. 208, 284, 456, in all of which it is explained as ὅπον of ἀστοὶ 
ἐμπορεύονται. 

P. 141, ll. 2—5. The following is suggested as a provisional 
restoration pending further information as to the letters actually 
traceable in the ΜΒ. 


Tas σκήψεις εἰσάγει ἐάν τις ἢ λε λῃτουργηκέναι φ] 
πρότερον ταύτην τὴν λῃτουργίαν ἢ λῃτουργεῖν 
ἑτέραν λῃτουργίαν καὶ τῶν Χρόνων αὐτῷ [ἕνεκα 
tpn eg[etvar διὰ τὸ μΊ ἔτη μὴ γεγονέναι. 


Cf. Dem. p. 1209, Or. 50 § 9, τούτων ἐγὼ οὐδεμίαν πρόφασιν 
ποιούμενος ὅτι Τριηραρχώ, καὶ οὐκ av ee o λῃτουργίας λῃτουρ- 
γεῖν, οὐδὲ οἱ νόμοι ἐῶσιν. 

For the position of ἕνεκα, cf. Dem. Lept. 88; Lysias 14 § 32; 
20 § 30. 

P. 142, Il. 2-—6. Bekker’s A necdota, p. 269 5. v. κακώσεως : 

ἢ τοιαύτῃ δίκη οὕτως ἀπεφέρετο γονέων κακώσεως, ὀρφανῶν 
κακώσεως ἦ οἴκου ὀρφανικοῦ κακώσεως, These three kinds of 
κάκωσις are all mentioned in the text in the same terms, and in 
the same order. This is conclusive (if any argument is ‘needed) 
in favour of Mr Wyse’s emendation, γονέων for νεῶν. 

P. 149 ult. read [καὶ οἱ ἐπίτροποι dv μὴ ἀπο]δώσι τοῖς παισὶν 
τὸν σῖτον, οὗτος εἰσπράττει., 

P. 152, 1. 1. χειροτονοῦσι δὲ καὶ φυλάρχους, ἕνα τῆς φυλῆς. 
Fither δέκα or (' has ἂν opt out after δὲ καὶ, 

P. 162, ll. 2—12. ἐμπήκτης, proposed by Mr Bywater, is 
confirmed by Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 258, ἐμπήκτης" ὁ θεσμοθέτης. 
That the lexicographer had the present passage in view is proved 
by the previous context, where it is stated of the θεσμοθέτης that 
he ἐμπήγνυσι τὰ πινάκια. 


EASTER TERM, 1891. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in Dr Sandys’ house on April 30, 
1891, the President, Dr Sanpys, in the Chair, 


E. A. GARDNER, Esq., M.A., Gonville and Caius College, 
E. H. Mixes, Esq., B.A., King’s College, 


were elected members, 
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Mr Rouse communicated notes on the Vemeans of Pindar. 
Pind. Nem, 3. 72—75 
ἐν δὲ πείρᾳ τέλος 

διαφαίνεται, ὧν tis ἐξοχώτερος γένηται, 

ἐν παισὶ νέοισι παῖς, ἐν ἀνδράσιν ἀνήρ, τρίτον 

ἐν παλαιτέροισι μέρος ἕκαστον οἷον ἔχομεν 

βρότεον ἔθνος. ἐλᾷ δὲ καὶ τέσσαρας ἀρετὰς 

ὁ μακρὸς αἰών, φρονεῖν δ᾽ ἐνέπει τὸ παρκείμενον. 

(1) The Reading. I cannot separate μέρος from ἕκαστον. 
μέρος has to be understood with ἕκαστον, if it is coupled with 
τρίτον : τρίτον is common alone as an adverb (L. and S.): the 
arrangement whereby the dative comes last in this place, having 
before been first, is more graceful: the scholiasts couple pépos 
ἕκαστον, although they explain differently (Abel, Schol. Vet. in 
Pind. Nem. et [sth., 106). 

(2) The Meaning. Ceteris paribus, one expects an allusion 
to the Games rather than to anything else, even Pythagorean 
philosophy. I begin by citing Suidas, 8. νυ. Παναθήναια. He says, 
...Kat ἀγωνίζεται παῖς ‘loOpixod πρεσβύτερος Kat ἀγένειος καὶ ἀνήρ. 
Compare the Schol. on Isth. 11 (1v) 122, Abel, p. 424: ὡς τρὶς 
αὐτοῦ ἐστεφανωμένου τὸν ἐπιτάφιον, δὶς μὲν ἐν παισίν, ἅπαξ δὲ ὅτε 
ἐγένετο ἀνήρ, which may or may not allude to a similar classifica- 
tion. The same is described in Miiller’s Hdbch., Gr. Sakralalter- 
thiimer, p. 153. And, for a later period, we have a long and 
most interesting inscription, C.J.A. τι. 444, which describes the 
Theseca (the date given is the second century B.c.). Here we 
have nearly all the events placed under four headings: πρώτη, 
δευτέρα, τρίτη ἡλικία (and all together, ἐκ πάντων), and fourthly, 
ἄνδρες. We have evidence then of a division according to ages 
in the /sthmia (Suid.), in the Panathenaea (see Miiller, ἢ. c.), and 
in the Theseta. Such a division, too, is not only natural but 
needful: the number of classes might well vary. Why not assume 
an allusion to it here ? 

I translate then (67 foll.): “ΗΘ deserves a cheer for his careful 
training...Nay, but ’tis in the trial one finds how far one excels, 
as a boy amongst young boys, as a man amongst men, thirdly 
when of older years, each division [of the games] answering to a 
division of man’s life: but in our mortal life there are even four 
kinds of preeminence (cp. 42), to which we should attend in turn 
(2.6. excel in each as it comes to us, lies before us).” Thus P. 
implies that the games had a threefold division, but in speaking 
of it he only suggests the technical terms, as a poet should do, 
because at the moment he is thinking of life’s divisions (boy, man, 
elder) and uses phrases which suit life rather than the games. 
The fourth virtue answers to the competition open to all comers, 
which would naturally form the climax to any classification, 
whether there were three or four or any other number of groups, 
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This virtue, applying to all periods, is the virtue of being best in 
each. 


Dr PostaaTE, while taking the same view of the construction 
of the passage, suggested that φρονεῖν τὸ παρκείμενον should be 
translated ‘suit one’s thoughts to one’s estate,’ viz not to be high- 
minded in a low estate or vice versa. 


Nem. 6. 54 πὰρ ποδὶ ναός. 


ποὺς here either means some part of a ship, or it does not. 

(1) If-it does, that part must be the sheet, 1.6. a rope. But 
the mainsheet hardly suggests itself as a likely point for the 
waves to attack. As to the suggested meaning keel, the keel is 
always in the water. And there is no authority for translating 
it rudder or steering paddle. The same odd technical word would 
not be used for such different things. 

(2) Surely πὰρ rodi=near. I have ac no example of this 
particular phrase, but ἐκ ποδὸς occurs, Nem. 7. 67, cp. ἐκποδὼν 
ἐμποδών. What objection is there to using τὸ ποδὶ of a ship ? 
The meaning of the parts is lost in the meaning of the whole; 
and it is quite as natural to say πὰρ ποδὶ ναός as it is to say ‘on 
the ship’s right hand.’ 


Dr Poste@ate observed he had always taken the passage in the 
way proposed by Mr Rouse. With zap ποδὶ he compared παρ- 
πόδιον Ν. 9. 38. 


ἐδ. 62. The vulgate does not give a satisfactory sense; but 
there may be something in a suggestion held up to ridicule at the 
end of Dr Fennell’s note. The Schol. has (Abel, p. 196)— 


ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾷ, φησίν, ἐνόσφισεν αὐτοὺς καὶ ἐχώρισεν 0, ] προεξάνθησις 
τῶν τριχῶν" ἀπεκρίθησαν γὰρ ὡς οὐ παιδικὴν ἔ ἔχοντες ἡλικίαν διὰ τὸ 
προηνθηκέναι τὰς τρίχας. πρὸ wpas γοῦν τὸ ἄνθος αὐτοῖς τῆς ἥβης, 
φησί, συνεκληρώθη" οὗτος γὰρ κλῆρος ἄνθους. 


He thus clearly had ἄνθους προπετὴς κλᾶρος. 7 

Even in Athens, there seems to have been a physical examina- 
tion of some kind at δοκιμασία (Dar. and Saglio, s. v.), and the 
evidence of the official rolls of the phratry was not accepted alone. 
At the public games people came from all parts of Greece, and 
we can hardly imagine that each could produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of his age. Here then a physical examination would be even 
more needful than at Athens to check a person’s account of him- 
self. An early growth of beard might make a boy look several 
years older than he is. We may then suppose that these boys 
won their contest, but were disqualified because the judges believed. 
them to be over the proper age. 

To us, such an allusion seems ludicrous. It would noé be so 
to a Greek, supposing there was a physical examination. For 


2 
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then this would become part of a more or less solemn ceremony, 
and would pass out of the region of humour. 


Mr Wyse communicated a paper upon Aristotle’s Constitution 
of Athens (ed. Kenyon). 

p. 64. 9. 

Aristides when ostracised resided in Aegina according to 
[Dem.] 26. 6, Suid. κ᾿ v. ᾿Αριστείδης. Cf. Hdt. 8.79. Hence the 
provision that ‘in future persons ostracised were to live outside 
Geraestus and the Scyllaean promontory’. Note that Cimon 
when under sentence of ostracism appeared at Tanagra (Plut. 
Cim. 17). © 

p- 72, 15. 

γεώτερον ὄντα is inconsistent with p. 75. 1. The words are 
corrupt and conceal some reference either to Cimon’s εὐήθεια 
(Aristides 152 5=11. p. 203 pv, cf. Schol. m1. p. 515. 8, 516. 5, 
517. 28, 518. 6, Plut. Cim. 4. 15) or to the ostracism, which 
removed him from Athens after Ephialtes’ death. 

[Dr Sanpys suggested ἀβέλτερον ὄντα. 

Ρ. 80. 3. 

For πολιτικοὺς καὶ τῇ πόλει πάσῃ πατρικῶς χρωμένους cf. Aris- 
tides’ description of Pericles (119. 15 =11. p. 161 0), and Ar. Pol. 
© (E) 11. 1315 a 21. The paraphrase in Plut. Nic. 2 is mislead- 
ing and may be due to a misapprehension of the meAmng of the 
original. 

p. 108. 18. 

The description of the σωφρονισταὶ is confirmed by the earliest 
ephebic inscription, which belongs to 334-3 Bo. (Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1889, P. 253). 

Ρ. 110. 7. 

In Aesch. 3. 159 εἰρηνοφύλακα ὑμᾶς ἐκέλευε χειροτονεῖν (Weid- 
ner: but αὐτὸν before or after ἐκέλευε MSS.) read κρηνοφύλακα 
ὑμᾶς ἐκέλευεν αὐτὸν χειροτονεῖν. 

pp. 134, 135. The Secretaries of State. 

ye The current accounts of the γραμματεῖς need reconsidera- 
tion. The controversy is now simplified: whether the 5th or the 
4th century be under discussion, the main subject of debate will 
be whether the title ὁ γραμματεὺς τῆς βουλῆς which is so common 
in inscriptions does or joes not denote the secretary whose name 
is found in the praescripts and at the head of decrees. 

II. The third official in the list given in the ‘Constitution of 
Athens’ can be traced in inscriptions up to the brink of the 
5th century (Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 348, C.I.A. 2. 870, 
869, 867, 865). His proper title is o γραμματεὺς τῆς βουλῆς καὶ 
τοῦ δ μού or τῇ βουλῇ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ: He is ὁ γραμματεὺς τῆς 
πόλεως of Thuc. 7. 10, This was the post held by Aeschines 
(Libanius’ hypothesis to Dem. 19, Ρ. 333, Dem. 19. 249, 314, 70; 
18, 265) who was not a troypappareds as Demosthenes maliciously 
insinuates (19. 70, 237). 
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11. In the 5th century and the first three decades of the 
4th there was only one Secretary of Council, ved changed with 
the Prytany but was styled ὁ γραμματεὺς τῆς βουλῆ 

IV. Some time between 368-7 B.c. and 363- 2 B.c. the duties 
of the “Secretary of Council” were divided between two officials. 
was called ὁ ὁ γραμματεὺς ὁ κατὰ πρυτάνειαν, but the old name, 

ραμματεὺς τῆς βουλῆς, was often used down to 322-1 B.c.: he 
di not change with the Prytanies but held office for a year. 
Perhaps κλήρωσις was substituted for χειροτονία at this time. 
Whether the second was originally styled ὃ ἐπὶ τὰ ψηφίσματα 
(C. I. A. 2. 114, 848--2 Bc.) or ὁ ἐπὶ τοὺς νόμους is uncertain ; at 
the time of the composition of the ‘Constitution of Athens’ ‘the 
balance of evidence is in favour of the title ὁ ἐπὶ τοὺς νόμους. 

p- 137. 2. 

Read τετάρτη δ᾽ ᾿Ελευσίνια. Cf. Ἐφ. ᾿Ἄρχ. 111. 1883, p. 110 sqq., 
B. 50 εἰς τὴν τριετηρίδα τῶν ᾿Ελευσινίων καὶ eis τὴν πεντετηρίδα. Α 
discussion of the ᾽᾿Ελευσίνια will be found in Nebe, De Mysteriorum 
Eleusiniorum tempore et administratione publica, 1886, p. 15 sqq. 
Possibly we should continue πέμπτη δὲ Παναθήναια, the ordinal 
having been abbreviated. | 

p. 159. 7. 

προσπαραγράφεσθαι seems possible and probable. 


SECOND MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in the President’s house at 4.45 
p.m. on May 21, 1891, the President, Dr Sanpys, in the Chair, 


The following new members were elected : 


Wa tter Durnrorb, Esq., M.A., King’s College. 
C. H. Everarp, Esq., M.A., King’s College. 

H. V. Macnacuten, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 
W. G. Heapiam, Esq., M.A., King’s College. 

L. B. 6. J. Forp, Esq., M.A., King’s College. 

C. A. M. Ponp, Esq., M.A., St John’s College. 
Miss M. ALForpD, Girton College. 


Dr PosteateE discussed Tibullus 11 1 57, 58 


huic datus a pleno, memorabile munus, ouili 
dux pecoris hircus auxerat hircus oues. 


Reading curtas...opes with Waardenburg for the corrupt hircus 
..oues (the scribe has not seen that oude is a goat fold) we should 
punctuate . 


huic datus, a pleno memorabile munus ouili, 
dux pecoris curtas auxerat hircus opes, 
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The corruption hircus for curtas is best explained by sup- 
posing it is a marginal gloss. This suggests that we should read 
dux pecoris curtas auxerat hirtus opes’. 


Mr F. W. Tuomas read a paper on ‘Sanskrit i as a repre- 
sentative of the Indo-European Schwa’ of which the following is 
an abstract :— 

Indo-European Schwa appears in Sanskrit not only as 2, but 
also as 7, viz. in 

I. Verbal forms, including (1) presents in πᾶ e.g. krinité, (2) 
such forms as brdviti tdviti dmiti camisvd, (3) preterites in -tm e.g. 
dgrabhim, (4) passives e.g. diydte, (5) desideratives e.g. ihisate, (6) 
intensives e.g. marimrjydte ; 

11. Nominal forms, including (1) sdviman &c., (2) dhdritu 
dsc., (3) mart? &c., (4) pdrinas (πέλανος) bhdvitva pithya agts το. 

In most of the above cases parallel forms with % are found. 
Three other cases may now be added, (1) nouns in -2ra e.g. ¢drira 
cavira parira, (2) nouns in -sa, really formed from those in -% 
Gk. -as, cf. rciga(ma) beside arcts and tavisa beside tuvis-, (3) such 
desideratives as titarigati, denominatives from s- nouns (as the 
futures in 820 are denominatives in zo from the same forms); also 
such as stksate tpsate lipsate thaate dhipsati. 

The same long 7 is found also in Iranian jsnewisa, hruisie't, 
teuisi, and stitat-. Now, as we cannot suppose the lengthening of 
% to 7 to have taken place in Arian, we must infer the duplication 
to have existed in I.E., and posit for the original language a long 
as well as a short 2 Bartholomae’s explanation (B. B. xvit. pp. 
130—1) of 7 in dhitt &c. as=5+% contradicts the rule that a+¢ 
becomes Sk. e, and moreover could not possibly apply to the above 
classes of cases. 

Long 3 would naturally be represented in the European lan- 
guages by ἃ or a vowel derived from d, and we can at once 
recognize forms in Latin and Greek which contain this vowel. 

(i) Latin. (a) eram=Sk. dsim (anticipated by Fick B. B. 
vil. pp. 171—2): (6) the subjunctives in -am are really ‘improper 
conjunctives’; thus feram = *(a)bharim cf. agrabhim avadhim ce. : 
(c) -bam of the imperfect = I.E. bhudm ; Thurneysen’s explanation 
of baydua is not necessary, v. Bartholomae (Handbuch, ὃ 137, 2) 
and Osthoff (M. U. Iv. p. 389): (d) Saturnus corresponds to Sk. 
sita ‘furrow’ and sir@ ‘plough’; claudus belongs to Sk. kliva ; 
amarus to amivad and admis I.E. amisé6s ; avdrus to avisya LE. 
avosés ; acer to icvara ; fas to dhis. 

(ii) Greek. (a) ἐφερόμᾶν is for *épepav (perverted by analogy 
of τίθεμαι ἐτιθέμαν dc.) and, along with feram dbravim &ec., proves 
the existence of an I.E. preterite in 3m (cf. Hoffmann ‘ Das 
Praesens’ &c.); this preterite, which originally must have been 
connected with the é preterite, is seen also in ἔτλᾶν érray de.; 


ΠῚ See also Journal of Philology x. pp. 312 sq. 
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(6) 3 is found in other verbal forms, as xpaaivw (Lat. crésco) 
θράσκω (frétus dhdriman) épariw (-varitr verétrum verécundus 
vereor &c.) τρᾶνής (τίτρημι tdritum ke.) κέκρᾶμαι (κεράω Sk. grt) 
λακέω (λακεῖν loguor ke.) μᾶνύω (manus) yapvw (Sk. gir and jar) 
and perhaps δραπέτης (répo) and λήψομαι Dor. Adwodpar (Sk. 
lipsate, a desiderative form): (c) in nouns, as νᾶρός (Sk. nira) 
πλησίον (Dor. πλᾶτιον) κρατήρ cc. γρᾶῦς (γῇρᾶς) κᾶλον (Lat. cala 
Sk. kila) veavias (navina) πλᾶθος (Cret. Lesb. τε πλῆθος) and perhaps 
πρᾶος (if this, as is possible, is connected with Sk. p77). 

(iii) Possibly O.H.G. spuot A.S. spéd is not from I.E. sphétis 
(as Brugmann), of which there is no trace, but = Sk. sphitis. 

Among the above will be found instances of long 4 in con- 
nection with all the six ‘vocalreihen’, The question therefore 
arises as to what place in these scales should be assigned to it. 
Bartholomae has recently proved (B. B. xvii.) that 4 occurs in all 
the scales. His reconstruction of the vowel systems retains the 
six scales with four gradations in each, two more being added 
owing to a posterior lengthening. But he has shown no reason 
why this lengthening (which cannot have been due to accent, vide 
postaccentual 6 in réppwv) should not extend to the third gradation. 
Assume this, and we have double scales, the é-scale showing the 
gradations 


mon mén man mn 
mon men man mn 


Thus ἄς : dcisas = λιμήν : λιμένος 


= ἄκμων : ἄκμονος. 


A similar abstufung lies at the base of the doublets vdriman 
v. vériman, bhavitva v. bhdvitum, titarisate v. titarisati, avdrus v. 
avisyd, krinité v. μάρνᾶμαι &e. 

Further consideration of LE. 3 and its place in the vowel 
scales may be at present postponed. But it should be observed 
that the hypothesis of 5 affects the evidence in the European 
languages for the long sonants. Why should we separate ὅμως 
from orpwrds, δμᾶτός from τλᾶτός, and say that, while orpwrds 
contains 7 and δμᾶτός Ἦν, Suds does not contain Ἦν nor τλᾶτός [1 
Why should we separate τλᾶτός from Lat. latus? Are we not 
separating what should be joined together, and joining together 
what should be separated? Perhaps ὃμώς and orpwrds = I.E. dmés 
and strétés, while duaros and τλᾶτοός = I.E. dmités and Wst6s. This 
would not involve a denial of ILE. 7% #7 J, but merely provide a 
different explanation of some of the occurrences. 
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MICHAELMAS TERM, 1891. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in Mr oe s rooms, Magdalene 
College, at 4.45 p.m. on “Thursday, Oct. 22, 1891, the Pr esident, 
Dr Sanpys, in the Chair, 


On behalf of Mr W. G. Headlam nal himself, Dr JACKSON 
read a paper On the seventh mime of Herondas. The paper con- 
sisted of a text, a translation of such parts of the poem as are 
intelligible, and a brief commentary. 

Besides emendations which have appeared in the Classical 
Review, Dr Jackson propounded the following tentative restora- 
tions and supplements: 1 ὠνητείρας. 47, 48 φέρ᾽ εἰ φέρεις τι 
τἄλλα, Δριμύλ΄. ὕπνωται, ὅκως νεοσσοὶ τὰς κοχώνας θάλποντες. 
53 τὰς μεταξὺ βαυκίδας. 54 δεῖ μέγ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ὀνηθείσας. 56 τὰ νέα. 
65 ἀπεμπολῆσαι. 85 κλείσας. 96 wor ἐκ. μὲν ἡμέων, δι᾿ ἔλεόν σ᾽ 
ἐώ, πρήξεις. 106 καὶ ταῦτα καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ἕξεθ᾽ ἑπτὰ δαρεικῶν. 108 ff. 
Τ', εἴ τι μή σ᾽ ὧδε | ἐόντ᾽ ἐλήθαν᾽, ἐσθέουσ᾽ av, ath, ἧκον. | K. ἔχεις 
γὰρ οὐχὶ γλᾶσσαν. ἤδη iv’ εἶ ἔδει ἐλθεῖν. | λαθὼν ἐκεῖνος οὐ μακρὴν 
ἀφειστήκει | ὅτεωι x.7.X. 


Mr ἩξΑαΡ ΑΜΒ suggestions have already appeared in the Athe- 
naeum (Sept. 5 and 12) and the Academy (Oct. 10 and 24). 


SECOND MEETING. 


At a General Meeting of the Society held in Mr Peskett’s 
rooms, Magdalene College, at 4.45 p.m. on Thursday, Nov. 12, 
1891, the President, Dr Sanpys, in the Chair, 


Dr. Jackson read a paper on LHerondas V. The paper con- 
sisted of a text and a translation, with comments upon 4—15; 
29, 30; 43; 5362; 66 ff. (1 kar’ ἠρτήσθω οὕτω κατὰ μνᾶς; 74 ff; 
85. (See The Classical Review, Vol. vi. p. 4 ff. ) 


THIRD MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held at 4.45 p.m. on Nov. 26, 1891, 
in Mr Peskett’s rooms, Magdalene College, the President, Dr 
Sanpys, in the Chair, 


. Mr Conway read (i) a note on the Homeric adjectives in -or- 
(ἦνοπι χαλκῷ, μέροπες ἄνθρωποι «.7.A,) and kindred forms. These 
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he held contained the suffix -g-, a shorter form of -go- (which 
appeared in ποδα-πό-ς, ἐνι-πή, bellicus etc.), just as -κ- which was 
already recognised as a suffix (Brugmann Grundriss 11. ὃ 129) was 


a shorter form of -ho- (e.g. Gr. μεῖραξ = Skr. maryakas). The 
forms in -π- showed one of the most characteristic meanings of 
the suffix -qo-, which formed adjectives like those in English in 
-ish, otvo = ‘wine-ish, wine-like’ (Brugm. ]. c. § 88). μέροψ ‘mortal’ 
might perhaps be compared directly with Skr. (Brahmana) maraka- 
‘deadly plague.’ The suffix of εἰσω-ποὶ 1]. xv. 653 (simply meaning 
‘being within’) was exactly that of Skr. anika- etc., showing 
another use of the suffix -go- (Brugm. 1. c. § 86). These -g- forms 
had mostly vanished in non-Aeolic Greek because it was only in 
Aeolic that it was represented by a single sound (-7-) in all cases 
of the noun; in Ionic it would become -x-, -7-, or -r- according to 
the sound that followed it. φύλοπις was a derivative from such a 
stem and was orig. an abstract noun in -I Gr. -é (Lat. muteries 
etc.) and meant ‘bntchery, killing’: in I]. iv. 65 (during the armi- 
stice) φύλοπις aivy=‘ murderous host’ by the common use of abstract 
nouns in a collective sense. For the change of declension cf. λῃ- 
otpis beside ψάλτρια etc. (Brugm. Gds. 11. ὃ 109, Remark); in this 
case the similarity of meaning of ἔρις μῆνις ὕβρις had helped the 
transition. *¢vdo7- was a regular Aeolic derivative from * ghi-lo- 
(Att. θυλέομαι ‘sacrifice’), root 4λώ- ‘to kill, offer.’ 

(ii) a paper on the change of ὦ ἴο in lacrima, lingua, delicatus 
(‘lusur dedicatus’ Festus Ponor p. 48, Miill. p. 68) ete. and in 
two or three words in Modern Italian (Grober, Grundr. Rom. 
Phil. 1. p. 531) which were to be regarded merely as survivals of 
ancient forms. Mr Conway held that the change must be defi- 
nitely ascribed to the Sabine dialect, first, because the negative 
evidence of the inscriptions and place-names of all the other Italic 
dialects proved conclusively that the change did not take place in 
them, secondly, because the number of the words in Latin showed 
that they must have come from some closely adjacent tribe; and 
thirdly, from direct evidence. Varro (L. Lat. 5. 74 aud 123) quoted 
novensides (the form occurs elsewhere with /) and lepestae as Sabine ; 
no Sabine place-names contained a -d-, and, besides other examples 
of the change, the modern name Licenza of Horace’s gelidus Dt- 
gentia rivus had preserved the form of the name at the source 
of the stream in the Sabine hills (fons Bandusiae), not the Latin 
form by which it was known at its confluence with the Anio. 
Licenza was especially interesting because the ὁ vouched for the 
Sabine (i.e. voiceless, as in Oscan) pronunciation of the -g-: Dv- 
gentia would have been *Dienza in Italian. (Gréber, Grundr. p. 
531, 8 70, Am. J. Phil. xr. p. 302.) For an exact parallel cf. 
Latin Fa(r)baris, Sabine Yarfarus, mod. Ital. Karta. In fact 
modern names, if they represented the ancient at all, regularly 
kept the local form. The word fedus Varr. L. L. 5. 97 should be 
corrected to felus. In conclusion Mr Conway endeavoured to 
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assign special reasons for the persistence of the Sabine instead of 
the Latin form in different words, e.g. lacrima, from its resemblance 
to lacer ‘wounded,’ delicatus as resembling delictae, which of course 
came from -lacio. 


Dr ῬΟΒΤΟΑΤΕ read a note on Plautus Rudens 1242 ‘mihi istaec 
- uidetur praeda praedatum irier’ in which he contended that the 
editors had wrongly assigned the verb a passive function, the 
sense and the parallelism of 1262 ‘praeda praedam duceret’ re- 
quiring an active one. A future infinitive in a must be added 
to the forms of the deponent verbs. He further argued in favour 
of the view already put forward by Neue (Latetnische Formenlehre 
1, p. 383) that the formations were not originally impersonal 
(amatum iz ‘there was a going to love’) but analogical trans- 
formations of the active, amatum ire ‘to be going to love.’ 
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